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A PROTESTANT VIEW OF A CATHOLIC SCIENTIST. 


Critical Comment on a Recent Life of Abbot Mendel. 


By JAMES J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


T last we have a life of Abbot 
Mendel that is in some way 
worthy of the man. Up to its ap- 
pearance it was not easy to obtain 
details with regard to the career of 
this Augustinian monk, who lived 
a very quiet life in his monastery, 
whose discoveries in heredity revo- 
lutionized the science of biology, 
and who must be considered as per- 
haps the greatest of the original sci- 
entists of the nineteenth century. 
It may seem invidious to use that 
superlative, but scientists them- 
selves have made the monk Mendel 
the focus of attention and have em- 
phasized the supreme significance 
of the quiet, patient work that he 
did in his monastery garden. 
The gathering of the details of his 
life by a man who, like himself, 
has been a teacher in Briinn, in 


1Gregor Johann Mendel: Leben, Werk und 
Wirkung. By Dr. Hugo Iltis, of Brinn. Ber- 
lin: Julius Springer, 1924. 


Moravia, where most of Mendel’s 
life was spent, makes it quite clear 
that here indeed was a very attrac- 
tive personality and a character 
well deserving of study. He had 
the indomitable persistence to find 
his way through a maze of puzzling 
problems that had completely baf- 
fled everyone before him. He made *% 
a simple pathway into the biological 
unknown along which others could 
advance without trouble, and was 
able to draw the conclusions from 
his observations and publish them 
where the scientific world could 
surely have seen them if it were 
ready for them, but they remained 
absolutely unnoted for a full gener- 
ation. Mendel himself was thor- 
oughly persuaded that he had made 
important discoveries, and that his 
laws of heredity would surely come 
to be acknowledged as authorita- 
tive. The scientific world, however, 
had to wait to catch up with his 
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ideas before it could appreciate his 
work. Just a generation after his 
publication of his results, four dif- 
ferent scientists, working in four 
different parts of the world, secured 
hints of the truths that he had un- 
earthed, and then turned to Men- 
del’s articles and found that they 
had been completely anticipated, 
and that this humble, unassuming 
Augustinian monk had made the 
greatest scientific discovery, in the 
field of biology at least, that had 
been made during the nineteenth 
century. 

When it is found from the details 
of his life, as we now have them, 
that the man who did this was the 
son of poor parents and had to work 
his way through whatever educa- 
tion he obtained; that he was a 
“half-fare” boarder at the Gymna- 
sium because his parents could not 
afford to pay full board and used to 
send once a week some products of 
the farm to make up for the money 
they could not afford; and that he 
worked so hard trying to get an 
education after his father had been 
injured and his parents could no 
longer supply any aid that he broke 
down several times for lack of rest 
and food and yet indomitably kept 
on; it is easy to understand that 
here indeed is a man worth know- 
ing something about, above all in 
our time. Only that his sister came 
to his aid and offered to sacrifice 
whatever of interest in her father’s 
estate was coming to her, he prob- 
ably would not have been able to 
go on with his work. As it was, he 
would surely have had to give up 
the effort to secure a higher educa- 
tion only that the Augustinians af- 
forded him the opportunity to live 
an intellectual life devoted to teach- 
ing and research. 

The Augustinians found that 


young Mendel was deeply interested 
in natural science; and realizing 
how much that subject would mean 
for modern teaching, though this 
was seventy-five years ago, they 
sent him, after his ordination as a 
priest, to Vienna to study the sci- 
ences at the university under the 
best teachers. It was undoubtedly 
this experience, which brought 
Mendel in contact with men who 
were themselves doing research 
work, that tempted him to take up 
original scientific investigations 
during the time when he was 
teaching in the Technical High 
School in Briinn, and that led to the 
great discoveries which have now 
made his name a household word in 
scientific circles all over the world. 


PROTESTANT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


It seems unfortunate that, with a 
career as interesting as this, the ex- 
tended biography of Mendel which 
we have under review was not writ- 
ten by some one who was sympa- 
thetic toward Mendel’s career as a 
religious and above all as the abbot 
of his monastery. It is still more 
unfortunate that there should be 
very definite traces of a distinct 
anti-Catholic, or at least Protestant, 
bias to be found here and there 
throughout this biography of the 
great scientist. Every possible op- 
portunity is taken to slur in one 
way or another Mendel’s Catholic- 
ity, to make out that really at heart 
he was not a Catholic, though ap- 
parently he himself did not know 
that, and that it was because of 
certain Protestant elements in him 
that he was able to accomplish his 
work. 

At the very beginning of the 
book, in tracing Mendel’s ancestry, 
it is suggested that some of the 
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Mendels in that region (Mendel was 
born just about where Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia with 
their post-war boundaries meet) 
were Protestants. No attempt is 
made to trace any direct connection 
between these “reformed” Mendels 
and the abbot, but the remark is 
made in order to produce its effect 
on the reader. All of Mendel’s an- 
cestors of whom we know anything 
definite for half a dozen genera- 
tions at least, and probably much 
longer, were Catholics, but his biog- 
rapher must hint at Protestant 
blood in him to account for his 
work in science.” 


RELIGIOUS VOCATION. 


It is easy to understand after this 
little exhibition of the Protestantiz- 
ing of Mendel that, when the ques- 
tion of his vocation to the religious 


life comes up, the only motive that 
his biographer can see for Mendel’s 


2It is a favorite mode of diminishing the 
significance of things Catholic by hinting at 
Protestant influences in them. We used to hear 
a good deal about the pre-Reformation re- 


formers. A Kempis, Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa, and even the dear little poor man of 
God, St. Francis, used to be counted among 
them until we knew more about them. A 
similar historical method is sometimes em- 
ployed just exactly in the opposite direction 
fer minimizing p When Professor 
Von Ruville, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Halle-Wittenberg, Luther’s own 
university, became a Catholic a dozen years 
ago or more, it was naturally a great shock to 
German university circles. Von Ruville was 
famous for his history of The Peace of West- 
phalia and for an extensive life of Lord Chat- 
ham. The worst of it was that he said that, 
though he had been twenty years professor of 
history at Halle, he had never read a Catholic 
book. He thought he knew all about that 
subject. The very first Catholic book he read 
converted him. The » however, point- 
ed out with very satisfied complacency that 
Von Ruville was not really a German. His 
ancestors had come in to Germany from 
Franee, at least from Alsace, some two hun- 
dred and fifty years before, because of 
French persecution of the Huguenots. Of 
course, no significance could be accorded to 
any move that such a man might make in the 
direction of the Catholic Church. The French 
blood in him made him have inevitable tend- 
— in that direction—so German Protes- 
nts 


entering the Augustinians is that 
this enabled him to go on with his 
education and afforded him the op- 
portunity to devote his life to teach- 
ing, rather than to the manual la- 
bor on the farm which would other- 
wise probably have been his des- 
tiny. The Augustinians had made 
inquiries of his teacher as to wheth- 
er there were any of his pupils who 
might seem to be suitable for the re- 
ligious life both because of their 
talents and their character, and the 
teacher had highly recommended 
Mendel as very probably an excel- 
lent subject. This brought about 
Mendel’s introduction to the supe- 
rior and then his entrance into the 
novitiate. 

It is very easy for those who do 
not understand the situation to find 
only human motives in such an en- 
trance into a religious order. There 
is no doubt at all that not a few of 
those who become postulants as 
they are called, that is to say, appli- 
cants for reception into religious or- 
ders, are attracted to the religious 
life by the fact that it will afford 
them an opportunity for a quiet, un- 
disturbed life and very often the 
chance for intellectual development 
that might otherwise not be readily 
available. That is why religious or- 
ders have, according to canon law, 
a certain period of probation known 
as the novitiate, lasting a year at 
the least, during which very definite 
trial is made of the suitability of the 
applicant for the religious life. Dur- 
ing the course of the novitiate, with 
its special attention to spiritual 
training without any opportunity 
for attention to the purely secular 
side of education, the natural at- 
tractions that had so much influ- 
ence at the beginning give place to 
supernatural motives. Nature is 
full of such arrangements by which 
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great purposes in life are accom- 
plished by means that seem almost 
inadequate. Our natural appetite 
for food, for instance, becomes the 
basis for proper nourishment. Sex 
feelings lead to the assumption of 
responsibilities with regard to wife 
and children which broaden and 
deepen the significance of human 
life. Many persons have been at- 
tracted into religious orders from 
merely human personal motives, 
but have found after a time that the 
supernatural meant so much more 
that their lives came to be shaped 
almost entirely by that. 

The sincerity and thoroughness 
of Mendel’s vocation to the religious 
life is best attested by the fact that 
in the course of years his brother 
Augustinians chose him as their ab- 
bot for life. Only a man of whose 
deeply spiritual character there 


could be no possible doubt would be 


chosen to such a position by those 
who had known him in the intimacy 
of religious life for years, and who 
would have to live under his guid- 
ance for the better part of a genera- 
tion. Mendel undoubtedly found 
his true vocation among the Augus- 
tinians, and there is abundant evi- 
dence that he was as happy in it as 
it is given to mortals to be in pres- 
ent mundane conditions. Always, 
when Protestants write about the 
religious life, they seem inclined to 
pity religious and to think that 
there must be some ulterior com- 
pelling motive that makes them 
satisfied with the life. I suppose 
that I know more religious than all 
but very few people of my time here 
in the United States. I lecture in 
convents and monasteries and come 
in contact with literally thousands 
of them. I know that they are the 
happiest people with whom I am 
acquainted. I think I can find the 


manifest demonstration in his life 
that this was true also of Mendel, 
at least until the cares of office 
weighed heavily upon him. 

As 4 religious he made very many 
friends and absolutely no enemies. 
He became, because of his interest 
in science and his prominence in 
the Naturalists’ Club of Briinn, be- 
fore which he read his papers and 
of which he was chosen the pres- 
ident, the representative of the Au- 
gustinians in the educational life 
of the town. This constituted a 
secondary motive for his selection 
as abbot. There were a series of 
houses and properties under the 
supervision of the Abbot of Briinn 
and the position required a man of 
tact in his relations to seculars. 
His new office demanded gentle 
kindliness toward his _ brother 
monks, now become in the tech- 
nical language of the religious or- 
ders his “subjects,” and above all 
administrative ability of a high or- 
der because the properties belong- 
ing to the monastery were of great 
value and needed proper manage- 
ment to prevent waste and to en- 
hance their value as foundations 
for enduring good. 

The way a German writer, Herr 
Anton Ruf, who wrote under the 
inspiration of Mendel’s_ brother 
Augustinians, puts the matter of 
his election to the abbacy, is as fol- 
lows: 


“The acute but modest scholar 
and noble, strong-willed priest had, 
by his eminent qualities of charac- 
ter and his deserving distinction 
from Church and school and sci- 
ence, won the trust, the confidence, 
and the admiration of his brothers 
in the order to such a high degree 
that on the 30th of March (1868) 
they chose him as the abbot of the 
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monastery. Mendel himself saw in 
this choice the Will of God in his 
regard and took upon himself in 
the spirit of ready and even joyful 
sacrifice the task assigned him. It 
meant the end of his scientific in- 
vestigations to a great extent. 
From now on his monastery was 
his unique and sole care. He gave 
himself whole-heartedly, all that 
was best in him, his thought and 
care, to his office and his brethren. 
Not for himself but for others life 
was given, and his rich gifts of the 
spirit and the heart and especially 
his kindly feelings and his youthful 
spirit of good feeling for others ena- 
bled him to accomplish his labori- 
ous, responsible, and self-forgetting 
office with extraordinary success. 
He was looked upon as the father of 
his monks, and he made life just as 
happy, and yet at the same time as 
holy, as possible for them.” 


As abbot, Mendel found himself 
in a position of the highest influ- 
ence in the community, and he 
proceeded to use that influence to 
the best possible advantage for the 
benefit of the people around him. 
There were frequent assemblages 
in his rooms in the cloister, espe- 
cially on summer Sundays and 
holy days, to which a number of 
teachers, men of influence in vari- 
ous walks of life, and government 
officials were invited. These re- 
ceptions came to be looked forward 
to as very happy occasions, and 
Mendel greatly broadened the kind- 
ly feelings of all classes toward each 
other. He came to be looked up to 
as one of the foremost personalities 
in the region and a focus of benefi- 

s“Johann Gregor Mendel, ein Katholischer 
Priester und Ordensmann im Mittelpunkt der 
Modernen Naturforschung von Anton Ruf 


Privatgelehrter,” Magazin fir volkstimliche 
Apologetik, XVI. Jahrgang, Heft 4-5, 1918. 


cent movements of all kinds. No 
wonder that this influence for good 
was recognized by the Austrian 
Government, which in 1872, when 
Mendel had not as yet been five 
years an abbot, conferred upon him 
for his many merits the Komtur- 
kreuz of the Order of Franz Josef. 
This was, however, only one of a 
series of distinctions that came to 
him, and of official positions of 
honorable character that he was 
asked to occupy. 


THE SuCCcEss oF FAILURE. 


Very probably the most interest- 
ing detail of Mendel’s life brought 
us by his recent biographer is his 
failure to pass the examination 
which would entitle him to the po- 
sition of professor in the Technical 
High School. He tried the examina- 
tion twice, once before going to 
Vienna for his special studies in 
science, and once afterwards, but 
failed both times: There seems no 
doubt that, judged by conventional 
standards, he deserved to fail. He 
did not have a facile memory and 
had no large background of scien- 
tific knowledge, so that it is not sur- 
prising that his examination pa- 
pers, recently found in the archives 
of the university, show that the 
examiners could scarcely have done 
otherwise. Mendel was not a bril- 
liant student. He was a patient in- 
vestigator, a deep logical thinker, 
but not at all the sort of man who 
would attract attention in a crowd, 
and above all, when he did not know 
a thing, he was likely to reveal that 
fact rather uncompromisingly. He 
was not at all a good “bluffer.” Be- 
sides he was shy. Examinations 
disturbed him. He could not pre- 
sent to good advantage even the 
knowledge he possessed under ex- 
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amination conditions. He came 
back from his second examination 
in Vienna wearing a damp cloth 
around his head for some days, evi- 
dently deeply perturbed. 

It might possibly have been ex- 
pected that under these circum- 
stances his superiors would scarce- 
ly have been willing to encourage 
him to go on further with his scien- 
tific work and provide the time and 
opportunity for it. They still con- 
tinued to be sympathetic, however, 
and allowed him to continue his 
scientific career, though he never 
became a full-fledged member of 
the faculty of the Technical High 
School. He had to remain a substi- 
tute teacher, or as they call it in 
German a Supplent, all his life. As 
a result of this he received only a 
miserable pittance for his teaching. 
This was about a florin a day, that 
is, less than fifty cents in our 
money, though it was worth in buy- 
ing power three or four times what 
it is at the present time. His sal- 
ary would have been meager 
enough, according to our modern 
ideas, even if he had attained the 
rank of full-fledged professor, but 
it required inborn devotion to the 
task in hand to keep a man at it at 
the wage accorded Mendel. Per- 
haps it may be interesting to recall 
that Pasteur began his teaching un- 
der happier circumstances than 
Mendel, but I believe his initial sal- 
ary was only 300 francs a year, not 
quite $60. 

In the little town of Briinn, in the 
mid years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is very probable that even 
this small sum enabled Mendel to 
go on with his scientific work with- 
out incurring extra expense. Mani- 
festly his superiors were intent on 
letting him develop whatever of 
ability he had and accomplish 


whatever investigations he was in- 
terested in. There was no other 
position in life that. would have 
made it possible for Mendel to pur- 
sue his scientific work so undis- 
turbedly as did his membership in 
the Augustinians. That removed 
all care for the future and for the 
material side of life, afforded him 
the time and the place to do his 
work, gave him intimate associa- 
tion with a number of men he liked 
and who liked him; only unfortu- 
nately they liked him so well that 
they made him superior when he 
was not yet forty, and after that, 
though he planned to go on with his 
scientific work, so many adminis- 
trative details came to occupy him 
that he was not able to fulfill his in- 
tention. He continued to make his 
meteorological investigations until 
the end of his life, but his experi- 
ments in cross-fertilization and in 
hybridization demanded too much 
attention and personal supervision 
to be carried on successfully under 
the conditions of his abbacy, so they 
gradually dropped into desuetude. 
Fortunately Mendel’s real work had 
been accomplished before that, and 
it was well that he left something 
to be done by others, for that has 
caused his name to be blazoned all 
over the pages of our biological 
journals during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. Scarcely a 
single number of these has ap- 
peared without his name being 
mentioned many times. 


A Jotty Appot or Fut Hasirt. 


His biographer is inclined to 
think that Mendel could not have 
been a very serious religious be- 
cause he was noted for his tendency 
to laugh readily during his noviti- 
ate, and he is even said once to 
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have made a remark that a bishop 
who visited the monastery was 
more distinguished for his obesity 
—TI am afraid he simply said fat- 
ness—than for his intelligence. 
This Protestant writer of Mendel’s 
life manifestly knows nothing 
about the happy conditions that ob- 
tain in monasteries as a rule. No 
one laughs so easily as a monk. 
There is even a tradition that nov- 
ices, whenever they are destined to 
make good religious, are recogniza- 
ble from their having a very definite 
tendency to laugh on the slightest 
provocation. Indeed, there is a very 
ancient definition of a novice, said 
to be over a thousand years old, 
which proclaims this. It is in the 
original in old-fashioned ecclesias- 
tical Latin which in the vernacular 
would run something like this: “A 
novice is a creature who spills oil 
and breaks crockery and giggles.”’* 
They no longer spill oil,—though 
they waste electricity—but they 
still break crockery and they gig- 
gle. It is all an index of that light- 
heartedness that comes to a young 
person when he feels that every- 
thing he does is just what he ought 
to be doing at the time and when 
there are no carking cares and his 
one idea is to occupy himself with 
otherworldliness instead of the sor- 
did merely material cares of this 
world. 

The whirligig of time brought in 
its revenge on Mendel, for he him- 
self, in his later years when as ab- 
bot he did not have the chance to 
work in the monastery garden as 
he used to be able to do as a simple 
monk, suffered from a tendency to 
overweight. This was an inherit- 
ance from his ancestors and repre- 
sented a dominant trait in their 


a fundit oleum, pocula frangit, er cachin- 
t. 


bodily personalities, and he was 
never able to overcome it, though 
the story is that he tried all sorts 
of obesity cures and reduction 
treatments. At one time he rolled 
around a good deal on the floor of 
his room in the hope to roll off 
some of the fat that had accumu- 
lated. At another time he tried liv- 
ing on a fluid diet because it was 
said that this would reduce over- 
weight. And then he tried a reduc- 
tion cure that I have never heard of 
as being popular here in America. 
It consisted of getting up very early 
in the morning, around four o’clock, 
the idea being that that was about 
the period when temperature and 
pulse rate were at their lowest and 
vitality least, so that exercise at 
that time would surely encourage 
body waste. He was not success- 
ful. Doubtless he recalled in those 
older years as superior his jokes at 
the fat men whom he used to make 
so much fun of, and had the feeling 
that other young folks in religion 
probably thought about the same 
thing of him now. 


CATHOLICS AND DARWIN. 


His biographer notes with an air 
of astonishment that, as Darwin’s 
books appeared, Mendel bought 
them for the library of the monas- 
tery, and that they are still to be 
found on its shelves. Mendel not 
only bought them, but he evidently 
read them rather carefully, and af- 
ter spending much time over the 
Origin of Species, he said that he 
thought there was something lack- 
ing about natural selection as an ex- 
planation of the origin of species. 
Indeed, he seems to have realized 
very well that Darwin does not 
treat of origins at all, but that the 
proper title of his book should have 
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been the secondary title, as indeed 
Darwin himself confessed. The 
English naturalist wanted to call it 
by that second title, “The Preserva- 
tion of Favored Races in the Strug- 
gle for Existence,” but some of his 
friends persuaded him to leave the 
more generic title. It was as the re- 
sult of the stimulus of finding this 
lack in Darwinism, that Mendel 
was tempted to do his work in he- 
redity. Bateson, the President of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, did not hesi- 
tate to say that if Darwin had known 
of Mendel’s work, as he might well 
have done, for they died about the 
same time, though Darwin was 
much the older man, it would prob- 
ably have changed Darwin’s ideas 
very strikingly. Darwin himself, 
unlike the Darwinians, his disci- 
ples, was a very fair-minded and 
open-minded man, especially open 
to suggestions in science that were 
founded on observation and not 
merely on theory. 

All through Mendel’s biography 
the writer seems to find it necessary 
to explain how it was that Mendel 
came to be so much interested in 
science. He is quite sure that it was 
contrary to all the traditions of the 
Catholic Church and especially of 
religious orders. Therefore he em- 
phasizes every possible innuendo 
that Mendel was really not a Cath- 
olic at heart, but somehow or other 
a great scientific man who, for ma- 
terial reasons, submitted to Church 
discipline and continued to be more 
or less hypocritically first a mem- 
ber of the Augustinians and then 
the abbot of the monastery. The 
whole picture that is presented is 
one calculated to do very little 
credit to Mendel’s memory. His 
vocation was the result of his desire 
for education. He refused to let his 


science and his religious principles 
mix or otherwise his religious belief 
would surely have disappeared in 
the precipitation that would take 
place. These are impressions that 
I think cannot fail to be gathered 
from this life of Mendel, otherwise 
so valuable. 

Of course, any such idea is non- 
sense. The biographer knows noth- 
ing about the history of science or 
he would not talk this way. There 
are any number of priests and 
members of religious orders who 
have made great discoveries and ac- 
complished distinguished research 
in science. After all, the father of 
modern astronomy, Copernicus, the 
man who ushered in the modern 
scientific era, was the canon of a 
cathedral. We are not sure wheth- 
er he was a priest or not, though 
there seems good reason to think 
so, but we know that twenty-five 
years after Luther’s schism began, 
Copernicus was working with his 
bishop, Maurice Ferber, to help him 
keep his diocese from going over to 
the reform movement. 

Copernicus is only one of a whole 
series. The first man who ever saw 
microbes was Father Athanasius 
Kircher, a Jesuit. He invented the 
word electricitas for electrical phe- 
nomena. He wrote a score of huge 
tomes with regard to science, most 
of them finely illustrated. They 
were the great textbooks of science 
for the teaching world for a hun- 
dred yéars after his time. He went 
to Rome to do his work in science 
by the invitation of the Pope in the 
very year that Galileo was con- 
demned. In the modern time, while 
Mendel was doing his work, Father 
Secchi, the Jesuit, one of the great- 
est of the nineteenth-century as- 
tronomers, was doing his magnifi- 
cent researches in astronomy. A 
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dozen Jesuits did distinguished 
work in the same field. The great- 
est biologist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so far as his effect upon mod- 
ern thought is concerned, was 
probably Father Spallanzani, who 
taught the world by actual obser- 
vation so much about regeneration, 
and whose work has been very often 
quoted in modern times because re- 
generation is one of the rocks on 
which Darwinism founders. No 
principle derived from any consid- 
eration of the struggle for existence 
or natural selection will explain the 
wonderful powers of regeneration 
that some animals display. The 
greatest names in present-day pale- 
ontology are Fathers Breuil and 
Obermaier, the well-known author- 
ities on the cave man. 

The fact of the matter is that 
Catholic clergymen of various or- 
ders have taken much more than 
their share of interest and accom- 
plished much more than their prop- 
er ratio of successful investigation 
in science. This has been done al- 
ways without let or hindrance from 
their ecclesiastical superiors and 
usually with their full commenda- 
tion and codperation whenever 
their scientific work was of real sig- 
nificance. As we have said, the 
story of Mendel as a monk, with 
his interest in science, has often 
been anticipated in the history of 
the Church. Poggendorff’s bio- 
graphical lexicon of the scientists 
of the world contained, when care- 
fully surveyed some years ago, 
about 10,000 names as the repre- 
sentatives of science in the histor- 
ical period down to our own day. 
Of these 10,000, nearly ten per cent, 
that is, almost 1,000, were clergy- 
men of the Catholic Church, and 
nearly three-fourths of these were 
members of the religious orders. 


When we consider that a clergy- 
man’s principal interest is entirely 
apart from science, and that only 
the accident of his being a teacher 
gives him any special association 
with it, it is easy to understand that 
the ecclesiastics have lent their due 
proportion of effort in the direc- 
tion of increase of knowledge of 
the world around us, and been more 
successful than any other non-sci- 
entific profession. If lawyers and 
clergymen were compared in this 
regard, the lawyers who have done 
original work in science would be 
quite negligible in number. 

The usual feeling with regard to 
the supposed attitude of the Church 
toward science, the feeling that un- 
fortunately is at the basis of the 
thinking of so many of those out- 
side the Church with regard to the 
attitude the Church takes toward 
scientific subjects, is expressed in a 
paragraph of my book on The 
World’s Debt to the Catholic 
Church. I could probably not say 
it better than that and so I quote it. 

“Professor Huxley suggested in 
his address as Lord Rector of Aber- 
deen University that ‘Physical sci- 
ence was an irreconcilable enemy to 
be excluded at all hazards. The 
College of Cardinals has not distin- 
guished itself in physics or physi- 
ology; no pope has as yet set up 
public laboratories in the Vatican.’ 
It is easy to understand that such a 
sally would be greeted with a good- 
humored smile over the bare idea of 
such a thing, and yet it is quite lit- 
erally true that the popes did set up 
a laboratory in the Vatican,—for an 
observatory is a laboratory, the first 
laboratory in the history of modern 
science, and there has been a Vat- 
ican observatory practically ever 
since Father Clavius’s time in the 
sixteenth century. There was no 
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dissecting room in the Vatican, but 
there was a dissecting room in the 
papal university in Rome, and when 
Vesalius wanted to get material and 
opportunity for research in anatomy 
he came down to Italy, and some of 
his work was done at Bologna when 
that was in the papal states; and 
while the College of Cardinals did 
not distinguish itself in physiology, 
the papal physicians did in both 
these subjects and they were great 
friends of the cardinals and were 
encouraged in every way. Car- 
dinals left directions for autopsies 
on their bodies to help the study of 
medicine. The Church was doing 
at least as much for science as it 
was for art and architecture at this 
time, though the relationship to the 
Church was less direct.” 


MoNKS AND ANIMALS, 


His biographer suggests that very 
probably the reason why Mendel 
did not care to use mice for his 
breeding experiments in order to 
determine the laws of heredity was 
that he feared the hostility or at 
least the displeasure of his more pi- 
ous colleagues, who might be in- 
clined to think that a monk should 
not occupy himself with such mat- 
ters of sexual discrimination. Ap- 
parently the feeling of his biogra- 
pher is that there would be very 
great delicacy of feeling in a matter 
of this kind. It is well known that 
Mendel kept not only white mice 
but ordinary gray mice in his room, 
and it is thought that he must have 
been making experiments on them, 
and as such experiments and obser- 
vations on mice have in more recent 
years demonstrated that Mendel’s 
laws applied to them, the feeling 
has been that he may have actually 
had some hint of this, but did not 


care to go on with the research on 
such animals because of the dread 
of misunderstanding on the part of 
his brother members of the reli- 
gious order. 

Any such feeling as this, how- 
ever, is dictated by a squeamish- 
ness such as is least likely to be 
found among reasonably healthy 
and __ spiritual-minded __ religious. 
There has never been the slightest 
hesitancy on the part of monastic 
establishments in improving the 
breed of their cattle by every pos- 
sible means. In doing this they 
tried all sorts of experiments in 
breeding and crossing, and they in- 
troduced strains of cattle from a 
distance and carefully noted the re- 
sults, changing sometimes the sire 
and sometimes the dam among their 
horses and doing the same sort of 
thing with all their cattle until they 
had obtained the desired results. 
Monasteries have been doing this, 
not for hundreds of years, but for 
well above a thousand years. At 
the end of the nineteenth century 
Dr. Henry Goodell, the President of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, in an address at the summer 
meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture of his State, told the story 
of the “Influence of the Monks in 
Agriculture.” He emphasized par- 
ticularly their improvement of 
plants and cattle by crossing and 
breeding. Breeds of cattle were im- 
proved and varieties were intro- 
duced that were especially suit- 
able to certain conditions. The 
old monasteries represent, as Dr. 
Goodell did not hesitate to say, the 
original schools of agriculture for 
modern civilization. 

The Augustinians in Briinn had 
a whole series of farming properties 
on which, like the monks of the old- 
er time, they tried to improve the 
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strains of plant life and the breeds 
of the cattle. It was extremely un- 
likely, then, that there should have 
been any feeling of objection to- 
wards experimental observations on 
small animals like mice in connec- 
tion with a scientific investigation 
that everyone recognized to be of 
importance. The feeling that there 
was likely to be such objection is 
due entirely to misunderstanding 
of monastic life. Monks are men, 
and indeed those who are deficient 
in any way in manly vigor or who 
are deformed sexually in any man- 
ner are, according to canon law, not 
received into religious orders nor 
allowed to become priests. They 


are simply men who practice self- 
control until it becomes a habit, but 
who are not squeamish about little 
indelicacies nor permit themselves 
to be overanxious in such matters. 
Any such state of mind would de- 


feat its own purpose and make them 
the subject of rather serious sex 
suggestions in a great many ways. 

Such a motive is least likely to 
have influenced Mendel, for he 
seems to have been very open-mind- 
ed and straightforward on all these 
subjects. He used to say to visitors 
to his room, “Before you go I want 
you to see my children.” Then he 
would take them out and show them 
his pea plants, on which of course 
at the time he was lavishing quite 
as much attention, if not affection, 
as he would have had for children. 
He used to show his pupils certain 
experiments and demonstrations on 
crossbreeding and _ cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and sometimes, when there was 
among the boys a snicker or some 
whispering among themselves, he 
would say, a little sternly for him, 
“These are the things of nature and 
no laughing matter.” There was no 
conscious sex teaching, but there 


was an introduction to sex life very 
interesting at that period, and it is 
perfectly clear that Mendel felt that 
no regard must be paid to the curi- 
osity thus aroused except to satisfy 
it by pointing out the meaning of 
these mechanisms of nature. 

His biographer wonders why . 
Mendel should have chosen pea 
plants to experiment with and make 
observations upon. At least, he 
finds it more than a little surprising 
that he should have employed these 
very modest, unobtrusive plants 
for this purpose. It would seem 
very probable to those of us who 
think we understand a little of the 
state of mind of religious that prob- 
ably the most potent motive in di- 
recting Mendel to the choice of pea 
plants was that he wanted to use 
the monastery garden for a useful 
purpose. At the beginning, of 
course, he could not be sure that his 
researches would be successful and 
must have had only the faintest 
inkling of the extremely important 
results that would flow from them. 


Having a vow of poverty, however, 


he would be urged in the direction 
of making his observations on such 
plants as might be useful for mo- 
nastic purposes. Personally I have 
the feeling that very probably a 
number of Mendel’s peas, after they 
had been properly observed and 
counted for the statistical purposes 
of his observations, found their 
way to the monastery kitchen. At 
least, that would be the sort of 
thing that one might well expect 
from a monk who was whole-heart- 
ed in his devotion to his duty and 
his order, as Mendel surely was, 
since his brother monks chose him 
for their abbot. 

It so happens that pea plants 
probably present the unit charac- 
ters which constitute the funda- 
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mental qualities that came out so 
strikingly in Mendel’s statistical ob- 
servations better than almost any 
other plants. Especially is that true 
with regard to the tall and short 
stature of the plants, and also as 
regards the smooth and wrinkled 
_ cuticle and the green and yellow in- 
terior of the separate peas. While 
it seems probable that his vow of 
poverty tempted him to choose 
these useful plants, it would almost 
seem as though providentially, as a 
reward for his faithfulness to his 
religious obligations, he was thus 
brought into the easiest line of ob- 
servation, which made it a com- 
paratively simple thing for him 
with his patient ways to secure the 
results. Perhaps such an idea may 
seem too mystical for serious prac- 
tical consideration, and yet there 
are incidents of this kind that have 
often seemed to indicate that there 
was a blessing went with submis- 
sion to regulations that did not 
bind with absolute: obligation, and 
yet if duly observed were an index 


of loyalty and fidelity to religious. 


life. 


WANTED: ANOTHER LIFE OF MENDEL. 


While this life of Abbot Mendel 
has been welcomed by a certain 
number of the critics and review- 


ers as definitive, it would seem that 
the real life of Mendel, the man as 
well as the scientist, remains to be 
written. While possessed of a 
wonderfully penetrating, marvel- 
ously scientific mind, one of the 
geniuses of the nineteenth century 
whose peers can be counted prob- 
ably on the fingers of a single hand, 
Mendel was eminently religious. It 
was his unswerving sense of right 
and wrong that made the later years 
of his life so miserable. He found 
it very difficult to compromise in a 
matter where he saw clearly that he 
was right. The Government was 
trying to impose on his order, as 
other Governments through Europe 
were imposing on religious orders, 
and he resisted the imposition and 
insisted on justice. The best proof 
of the absolute rectitude of his posi- 
tion in the matter at stake, though 
others all round him were so ready 
to compromise, was to be found in 
the fact that after a while, though 
not until after Mendel’s death, the 
Government gave up its contention 
and practically came round to Men- 
del’s way of looking at the subject. 
Mendel the man and the religious 
is as great as Mendel the scientist, 
and it would be too bad if the world 
did not know this side of his char- 
acter, which is not revealed in the 
present life of him. 





THE TROPIC BEAST. 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


EY had been dining informally 

at the Cranes, those of the old 
crowd who could get together—a 
sort of “welcome home” for Stephen 
Page, who had been absent for five 
years, building bridges, or dams, or 
railroads in Panama. The crowd 
didn’t know just which, because 
Steve, always a little shy about 
speaking of his work, had been no- 
ticeably quiet. He had left them a 
rather care-free boy. He had re- 
turned bronzed by the tropic sun— 
bigger and broader, it seemed to all 
of them, and with a subtle differ- 
ence they couldn’t name. When he 
smiled it vanished, and the old 


Steve whom they all loved would 
shine for a moment from his gray 


eyes. But his smile was rare now, 
while in the old days it had flashed 
out spontaneously and often. 

Yet he was glad to see them. 
The grip of his hand would have 
told them that, had his lips been si- 
lent; and they weren’t silent in re- 
gard to his pleasure at being once 
more among old friends. It was 
only when questioned about his own 
life that he “shut up like a box 
trap,” as Tom Crane said to Anna. 

“Perhaps he'll thaw out when 
we're all together,” she replied, 
which accounted for her informal 
invitations to dine that evening. 
There were nine of them, and the 
Murrays were to come later accom- 
panied by a guest—a stranger for 
whom a friend of Adelia Murray’s 
had begged a few days’ hospitality. 
Anna was a bit sorry to have an 
outsider with them at this first re- 


union, and it was for this very rea- 
son that Adelia, who was an under- 
standing soul, had declined to join 
them at dinner. 

“You'll have a better time with- 
out us,” she confided honestly over 
the telephone. “I know you’ll want 
Steve to yourselves, and we can 
drop in during the evening for a 
glimpse of him.” 

And for Steve’s sake Anna had 
stifled her naturally hospitable in- 
stincts. 


Under the pressure of a rousing 
welcome and old friends, Steve un- 
bent. It was not till evening, when 
they were gathered around the am- 
ple hearth fire, that it occurred to 
Anna that, after all, Steve hadn’t 
talked about himself. The conver- 
sation had taken the form of remi- 
niscences in which they all had 
joined—the picking-up of threads 
that had been dropped five years be- 
fore. For instance: Steve hadn’t 
heard that Edna Harding had mar- 
ried a missionary to China—that 
there were two more babies in the 
Corey nursery—that Junior Esty 
was a senior at Exeter, or that the 
Cranes’ oldest girl was in high 
school. 

“This news makes an old man of 
me,” he declared, with his familiar 
smile. “Those kids were babies 
when I went away. And Edna the 
wife of a missionary! Ye gods! 
Of what was the man thinking 
when he picked a wife?” 

“Of her pretty ankles and small 
feet,” replied Tom flippantly. “He 
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seemed absolutely human despite 
his calling.” 

“That may account for it,” sighed 
Steve, “but just the same, I can’t 
exactly see our sprightly Edna serv- 
ing cold victuals to the heathen. 
However—why, if here isn’t old Jim 
Murray!” 

The Murrays had arrived, and 
Jim, at the sound of Stephen’s voice, 
made a bee line for the charmed 
circle about the fire. Steve arose, 
and the two men clasped hands 
with a grip that must have hurt. 
Jim was the elder by two years, but 
they had gone through Tech to- 
gether, and had more common in- 
terests than any others of the 
crowd. 

“It’s good to see you again, old 
man,” said Jim heartily; but Ste- 
phen could not reply because Adelia 
Murray was in the doorway with 
outstretched hands. 

You'll nev- 


“Welcome, prodigal! 
er know how glad we are at your 
return, nor how we longed to par- 
take of the calf that Anna’s been 


fattening for your benefit. But we 
couldn’t impose a stranger on you 
at this first dinner, and now an 
obliging neighbor has taken our 
guest for a short ride, so we'll have 
a bit of time together after all. Sit 
down again, everybody. I want to 
hear Steve talk.” 

This announcement was greeted 
with laughter, Adelia’s propensity 
for keeping the conversation in her 
own hands being a standing joke 
among the crowd. 

“But you've got the right idea, 
Adelia,” encouraged Anna. “Steve 
ought to talk. He’s grown unac- 
countably dumb in these five years. 
We've gone over old times and 
given him the local items up to 
date and now it’s his turn to be 
communicative. Come, Steve, tell 


us everything that’s happened to 
you since you left home.” 

“Everything?” queried Steve, a 
reluctant smile lighting his eyes for 
a brief moment. “I fear the telling 
would not be interesting to a mixed 
audience.” 

“But we're not an audience,” pro- 
tested Adelia. “We're friends; and 
you’re a wonderful story-teller, 
Steve. We want to hear all about 
the tropics, and those romantic 
bridges you’ve been building.” 

It was evident that Adelia was 
not to be denied. She seated her- 
self beside the guest of honor, who 
sat near the hearth where the fire- 
light struck full across his face. 
Anna, knowing from his expression 
that he meant to talk, switched off 
the lights, remembering of old what 
an open fire and interested friends 
would do to Steve. 

“The tropics?” he began quietly. 
“To me they seemed a strange 
blending of heaven and—Dante’s 
Inferno. You'd all love it for a 
while, especially Anna, who cares 
so much for flowers. Can you 
imagine orchids that we call price- 
less, growing on old tree trunks, 
and hedges of scarlet hibiscus un- 
der a turquoise sky? I used to 
think of you, Anna, and wish you 
were there to revel in the beauty 
of it all. But there’s another side— 
well, that comes later. As for 
those bridges, Adelia, they read like 
a fairy tale after the task is done; 
but the daily grind—the discour- 
agements—the striving to make 
others take the interest in the work 
that means its ultimate success, is 
sometimes heartbreaking. And 
when you add to that the tropic 
heat, the breathlessness that saps 
one’s energy, that too often destroys 
a man’s moral stamina—” 

He paused with an expressive 
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gesture, and Anna said with ready 
sympathy: “Was the work so 
hard, Steve?” 

He smiled. “Hard? Yes. But 
it’s not hard work that kills us. 
It’s the lack of other things. Toa 
man who has a home to go to—a 
wife and kiddies—the work is play, 
if it interests him as it should; but 
the poor devils like myself, who 
have nothing to look forward to 
when the day’s work is over—” 

Steve drew a deep breath, as if 
words failed him, and Anna said: 
“Had you no social life at all?” 

“Plenty, at Ancén; but in our 
tiny settlement only enough to 
make us long for more—an occa- 
sional visitor, perhaps, making a 
paradise of our exile for a few 
weeks, and leaving it more of a 
desert than before. Oh, don’t mis- 
understand me! I love the work. 
It’s mine, part of me, and I wouldn’t 


change it for any other in the 
world; but there are times—” 
Steve reached for the tongs and 
carefully lifted a spark that had 
snapped too far, replacing it to the 


bed of coals before he said: “Well 
—there’s a tale I could tell you, if 
that’s what you want. It has to do 
with one of our engineers. We'll 
call him Brown—the name doesn’t 
really matter. I knew him better 
than the others. He was a New 
Englander like myself, with all his 
type of New Englander’s reticence 
about discussing his own affairs. 
It was only to ease his mind of an 
intolerable burden that he talked 
to me. He’d been on the job too 
long without going home, and the 
strain was beginning to show—not 
in his work, he let nothing inter- 
fere with that, but in his attitude 
toward life—his mental attitude, I 
mean. Physically he was clean and 
fit as a race horse.” 


Steve paused a moment, then 
went on slowly, choosing his words 
with care. 

“I wish I could make you under- 
stand the elusive thing that a hot 
climate sometimes does to a man’s 
—shall I say soul? It comes slowly 
—imperceptibly—a wearing away 
of moral fibers that have seemed a 
part of him—a lowering of ideals— 
a dulling of the senses, producing 
the ability to remain unmoved by 
outrages that would have scorched 
him a year before. It is a thing ut- 
terly indescribable, and not under- 
standable to one who has not ob- 
served it. I can only say that, like 
most evil things, it works stealth- 
ily, creeping upon one unawares, 
like a loathsome beast. Only a 
shock—the sudden seeing of him- 
self as he may become, or the de- 
sire to be all that some woman 
thinks him—will pull a man up to 
his old standards. In this case it 
was—the woman.” 

Steve paused again on a silence 
that was a tribute to his story-tell- 
ing skill. Again he lifted the tongs, 
poking idly at a log as if he had for- 
gotten his waiting audience; and 
when at last he broke the silence, 
there was something different in 
his voice, a husky softness that 
spoke of dreams. 

“She was an English girl, a niece 
of one of our men who had his fam- 
ily with him. Brown was just re- 
covering from a touch of fever, and 
had ample time to become acquaint- 
ed with the girl, who had come out 
on a visit to her relatives. She was 
the first girl he had been thrown 
with for a long time. Afterward he 
wondered if that were why she 
made such an impression on him; 
but when he thought things over, he 
knew that he would have loved her 


anyway. 
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“He learned that the uncle, who 
had made good at engineering, was 
the younger son in a wealthy Eng- 
lish family. The girl was the 
daughter of the elder brother, but, 
despite her money and position, she 
had led a rather quiet existence in 
the country. There was something 
very fresh and unspoiled about her, 
and there came to Brown the joy of 
showing her a new country. Often 
they sat for hours looking off at the 
blue water—at the weird gold and 
orange sunsets, and at the wild tan- 
gle of tropic trees and flowers that 
border the beautiful Chagres River. 

“He found himself talking to her 
about his work, his hopes, his 
ideals, as he had never talked with 
anyone before. She was different 
from any girl he had ever known, 
or he thought her different. If he 
missed in her the self-reliance of 
the average American girl, he was 
infinitely touched by the way she 
looked up to him, and trusted him 
—not touched in his vanity, but in 
a way that made him feel humble 
and unworthy.” 

There followed a silence so long 
that Adelia said impatiently: “Don’t 
keep us on tenderhooks! Did he 
tell her the way he felt about her?” 

“Not then,” Steve answered, pull- 
ing himself back from where he had 
been drifting. “By the time he was 
sure of his own feeling he was back 
at work. Engineering is a pursuit 
that leaves a man no time for 
dreams; and in the evenings he 
could snatch only what he could 
get. Brown was not the only man 
in camp, and the girl was the only 
girl! There was a round of in- 
formal parties at the homes of those 
who were fortunate enough to have 
homes. Brown may have seen 
more of her than did the other men, 
but to him it seemed only a drop in 


the cup. Each fleeting glimpse 
made her only more precious. He 
was on the point of telling her—of 
asking if she could care enough to 
share the hardships of a life like his 
—when—when the thing happened 
that showed him how far he had 
slipped from his old standards.” 

As Steve lifted the tongs again to 
straighten a falling log, the women 
were, one and all, leaning forward 
eagerly, and there was even a cer- 
tain tenseness among the men. 
Tom Crane said later that he longed 
to snatch those interrupting tongs 
from Stephen’s hands; but, the log 
once in place, he laid them down 
himself, sinking back in his chair, 
and looking intently into the fire as 
he said: 

“There came an unexpected week 
of heat, intolerable heat for that 
time of year. It sapped the energy 
and courage of them all. Even the 
natives were sulky and quick to 
quarrel. Brown’s work went badly. 
Some of the men were laid up, and 
all were suffering the effects of 
weather. For two days he had been 
too weary to seek the girl. Perhaps 
he had not wholly recovered from 
his fever. On the third night he 
came back from work utterly spent. 
He had been thinking of the girl 
for hours, and knew that he 
couldn’t let another day go by with- 
out a glimpse of her. He would 
have a bath, and some clean clothes, 
and go to her if his tired feet would 
hold him up. But he must rest for 
a minute first; and throwing him- 
self upon his cot, he fell asleep. 

“As I have said, he may have been 
half sick. It was night when he 
wakened, late night, and the moon 
was shining across his face. He 
felt drugged and dazed as he lay 
there struggling for breath in the 
lifeless atmosphere. No air was 
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stirring, and there was no sound 
save a low rumble in the distance 
which came from a native settle- 
ment farther down river. Brown 
knew, as it grew louder, that it 
meant some disturbance. Ghastly 
happenings sometimes take place 
when the natives get hold of too 
much whisky. The indistinct rum- 
ble gradually resolved into voices 
that came steadily nearer—loud 
voices, and angry, and at last a 
woman’s shrill cry of fear. 

“Yet Brown lay there indifferent 
to what was happening. From the 
room above sounded quick foot- 
steps and a slamming door. The 
two boys occupying the room next 
to his own ran out into the night. 
There came a pistol shot, followed 
instantly by a moan. Some one had 
fallen with a choking cough out- 
side his window. ... And Brown 
didn’t stir. He told me honestly 
that nothing but the intolerable heat 


seemed of the least importance. 
Through the window he saw lights 
spring up in the bungalows on the 


hillside. He heard hoarse cries, 
oaths, and the woman’s scream 
again. A face appeared at his win- 
dow as one of the boys from his own 
camp cried out: ‘This looks like 
murder! Come out and Iend a 
hand!’ ... And all Brown said 
was: ‘Oh, leave me alone, can’t 
you? Let me sleep.’ 

“That, you see, was what the cli- 
mate had done for Brown.” 

If Steve were conscious of the 
shocked glances of his old friends, 
he made no sign as he went on 
doggedly with his story. 

“When Brown wakened, it was 
early morning, and a cool breeze 
was blowing across his face. His 
first thought was thankfulness that 
a change had come, and he arose, 
going to the window for a deeper 


breath of the refreshing air. For a 
moment his eyes sought the bunga- 
low on the hillside where she was 
staying; then they dropped—to be- 
hold a mass of congealed blood be- 
neath his window. 

“He gazed at it, fascinated. One 
by one the events of the night came 
back to him—a sickening memory. 
His inhuman indifference to the 
tragedy enacted at his own door 
rose up, a hideous specter in the 
clear morning light. What would 
she think when she heard?—for 
news travels fast in such a settle- 
ment. How could he make her un- 
derstand the strange lethargy to 
moral sense that sometimes grips 
a man after years in a hot cli- 
mate? He had seen other men go 
under, but of himself he had felt 
secure. 

“Now, in the clear light of day, 
he saw the thing he was becoming. 
Looking back over past months, he 
traced, with a sense of loathing, 
the footprints of the beast. And 
through it all he saw the girl’s hon- 
est eyes raised to him in the trust 
he had grown to live for; and he 
vowed passionately that he would 
not betray it, whether she could 
forgive or not. 

“Of one thing he was sure: he 
must get away for a time, in order 
to see things clearly. Afterward he 
would go to her, and, if possible, 
make her understand. He dressed 
hurriedly, and, leaving an explana- 
tion for his chief engineer, tramped 
to the nearest stop on the railroad, 
and took the early train across the 
Isthmus, 

“When he returned, he knew that 
he was a stronger man than he had 
ever been before—that the beast 
was slain. It was going to be hard 
to face the girl. His new-found 
courage recoiled before the thought 
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of what she might be thinking. He 
had been gone five days, five days 
without a word of her, but when she 
understood—” 

Steve stopped abruptly for a mo- 
ment; then said, quite steadily: 
“He found her—gone.” 

“Gone!” 

The word was an echo from half 
a dozen listeners. 

“She’d had bad news. Her fa- 
ther had been fatally injured in an 
accident. A boat sailed that day 
for Trinidad which would connect 
with the English liner, and she had 
taken it, with her uncle and his 
family.” 

“But surely,” came from the ir- 
repressible Adelia, “she left some 
word—some message?” 

“No.” Steve’s voice was low. 
“But that, Brown understood. She 
was thinking only of her father 
then. And besides, there was the 


story she had heard of him. Would 
she have been likely to leave a mes- 
sage?” 

“Yes—if she loved him,” replied 
Adelia. 

Steve gave a bitter little laugh. 


“But it seems—she didn’t! She 
was booked for an Englishman all 
the time! Not a nice ending, is it? 
And what made it worse, Brown 
didn’t know until] he’d written her 
a letter—poured his heart out, as 
they say in fiction; only it wasn’t 
fiction—to Brown.” 

There came a silence that even 
Adelia Murray could not break. It 
was clear to all of them that this 
was Steve’s way of telling what the 
years had done to him. Did he want 
them to understand, or was the 
longing to talk so great that he had 
taken the chance of hiding behind 
Brown’s identity? To Anna, who 
loved Steve like a brother, came the 
longing to put her arms around him 


—to comfort him, as she would 
comfort one of her own hurt babies. 
Then he spoke, answering the un- 
uttered question of them all. 

“She never replied to his letter— 
not one word. I imagine she 
thought he wasn’t worth it; but it 
hurt—her silence, after the good 
days they’d had together. The 
beast might even then have had its 
way, had it not been for the mem- 
ory of those days. For a time life 
seemed hardly worth the candle, 
but at last he got from the experi- 
ence a sort of peace. It was his, at 
least, to know that the girl he loved 
had saved him from degradation. 
He could always remember that. 
But had she written only a word— 
something to show that she thought 
him not wholly base—” 

“But—she did! She did!” 

The voice came from the door- 
way, where, outlined against a 
crimson curtain, stood a girl, her 
white gown no whiter than her face 
—her soft, fair hair transformed 
into an aureole by the winking fire- 
light. She was quite evidently ob- 
livious of the eyes that centered 
upon her as she stood there. To 
Steve she appeared an apparition. 
The others, after a startled glance, 
knew her for Avice Merton, Adelia 
Murray’s guest. How long she had 
been among them they did not 
know, so lost had they been in Ste- 
phen’s narrative. Now, either un- 
mindful of the others, or uncaring, 
she came forward, dropping on her 
knees beside Steve’s chair, lifting a 
face to which the lost color had re- 
turned. 

“T left a letter for you, Stephen,” 
she said gently, as if to comfort 
him. “It said that I'd heard that 
dreadful thing about you, but—but 
that I trusted you, and knew you'd 
explain it to me when you could. I 

















meant to carry the letter to your 
room myself, but there wasn’t time, 
and I had to send it by a native boy. 
I tipped him generously, but I 
knew, Steve, when I got your letter, 
that mine hadn’t reached you. The 
cruelty of it hurt me, too, dear, as 
much as it did you. 

“I was more than half sick, but I 
sat down and wrote you everything 
—that I loved you, and had broken 
my engagement weeks before, when 
—when I found you, Steve. I ought 
to have cabled, of course, but I was 
too ill to think clearly, though I 
didn’t know it. I started out to 
mail your letter. I wouldn’t have 
trusted it to anyone, but—it never 
reached a mail box! I fainted, and 
was brought home and put to bed. 
I was ill for weeks, terribly ill and 
delirious. When I was convalesc- 
ing, I used to wonder why you 
didn’t write. I worried frightfully; 
and then one day (the first day I 
was allowed a drive), I found the 
letter in my coat pocket! I was al- 
most crazy! I thought you’d never 
forgive my silence. It brought back 
my fever, and I was sick again for 
weeks and weeks. When at last I 
asked for news of you, Aunt Nita 
said your work was finished and 
you’d gone away.” 
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“Avice,” began Steve gently, 
“Avice, my dear—,” but she put out 
a silencing hand and said with pas- 
sion: 

“Oh, I know what you've suf- 
fered! I know all the things you’ve 
thought me! That’s why I came, 
dear, here, among your friends, 
where I'd get word of you. After 
my terrible experience I wouldn’t 
trust a letter, but—but Id have fol- 
lowed you anywhere. I'd have gone 
to the ends of the earth to make 
you understand. Tell me you be- 
lieve that, Steve. Tell me, or my 
heart will break.” 

Only subconsciously did they re- 
alize that, at a gesture from Anna, 
their friends had drifted quietly 
from the room. They saw only each 
other; but as the girl’s calm voice 
broke on a sob, Steve arose, lifting 
her from her knees. He did not 
speak, but stood, his arms about 
her, looking into her eyes, his face 
transfigured and unbelieving. To 
him, as to her, an audience would 
have mattered not. In that inspired 
moment they were as alone as they 
would have been in the wildest spot 
of their first meeting place—the 
tropic fairyland within whose 
beauty lurks the beast that love 
of her had driven from his path. 








FROM CONFUCIUS TO “THE DAILY NEWS.” 


By Carro_tit K. MICHENER. 


Halls at Nanking, Chinese news- 
ys of no less than sixty winters 
were offering with singsong intona- 
tion the daily papers. This gave us 
exactly the right degree of contrast 
between ancient and modern China. 
The Examination Halls stood for a 
system of education as old as Con- 
fucius, and the newspapers for New 
China’s advance in knowledge of 
the world at large. 

We had seen modern schools and 
colleges everywhere in the more en- 
lightened coast region, but these 
seemed to us to register less aptly 
than the press the state of the pub- 
lic mind. The schools, we knew, 
reached only an inadequate hand- 
ful of China’s millions, whereas the 
newspapers penetrated to the re- 
motest cranny of the hoary em- 
pire, and directly or indirectly af- 
fected the understanding of all 
those millions. 

Not that everybody in China is 
able to read. Literacy is reckoned 
at from five to ten per cent of the 
population. But every person who 
can “recognize character” sees un- 
doubtedly at least one newspaper, 
and most of them several. Those 
who cannot read can at least look 
at the pictures, and many of them 
have the contents of the papers ex- 
plained to them by their more eru- 
dite brethren. But this is not all. 
News travels rapidly in China. Ru- 
mor in the old days was known to 
gallop far in advance of the swift- 
est couriers, and gossip still pene- 
trates to the remotest corners with 


J i outside the old Examination 


speed almost as magic as that of the 
radio. What the newspapers con- 
taiu, therefore, is soon the property 
even of the illiterate. However in- 
adequate they may be, the news 
pages bruit abroad to-day the wis- 
dom of the wide world. China can 
no longer remain aware only of its 
old, isolated self. It is in touch 
each day with Europe and America 
—with the whole breadth of geog- 
raphy. 

This was as impossible in the old 
days as if a Great Wall as high as 
the Eiffel Tower had entirely encir- 
cled the Chinese Empire. It was 
not even considered desirable. 
There was no interest in barbarian 


peoples living beyond the pale of 
the Middle Kingdom—the classic 


name of ancient China. The Sons 
of Han were a chosen people, living 
at the very center of mundane 
things, with only the uncouth and 
negligible surrounding them at the 
ragged edges of the earth. 

There was a definite hint, for us, 
of this magnificent arrogance, in 
the crumbling roofs and walls of 
the 29,000 cells—mere dog kennels 
in dimensions—that were the impe- 
rial halls of examination at Nan- 
king. The cells were in long rows, 
like stalls, tile-roofed, brick-walled, 
inclosed only on three sides. There 
was room in each for a single exam- 
inee. A wall niche accommodated 
his candle, and there were grooves 
into which boards for seat and ta- 
ble might be inserted. Here the as- 
pirant for educational advancement 
was immured three times, for twen- 
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ty-four hours each, under the watch- 
ful eyes of wardens, without food 
or drink. Fatalities, under such 
rigor, were not infrequent. 

Many acres of ground in the pro- 
vincial capitals were encumbered, 
as here at Nanking, with such aus- 
tere symbols of the old classic cul- 
ture of China; many acres in Pe- 
king, the place of final examina- 
tions. They were not exactly, how- 
ever, the flower and fruit of a pub- 
lic school system. Old China had 
none. Education was a private 
matter under the dynasties. The 
wealthy kept tutors for their chil- 
dren, and in villages and cities the 
neighbors clubbed together to main- 
tain schools. This resulted, for 
about one boy in ten, in a rudimen- 
tary business education — knowl- 
edge of enough characters to keep 
simple accounts. And only one boy 


in a thousand learned to read a book 
or newspaper editorial with under- 


standing. 

The State’s interest in education 
was principally in maintaining a 
source from which to recruit the 
incumbents of public office. For 
more than a thousand years civil 
service examinations had been held 
at regular intervals. Little was re- 
quired for military service beyond 
physical culture and skill in horse- 
manship and archery. But for the 
civil service the tests were severe. 
Here ran the hard, royal road of the 
scholar. 

Now the matters in which expect- 
ant mandarins were catechized were 
not, as might have been supposed, 
their knowledge of geography, his- 
tory, sociology, political economy, 
and jurisprudence. The imperial 
will assumed that if a man knew 
the classics and could write a rimed 
couplet in conventional literary 
form, he could master, when the 


time came, the sordid details of 
government. As a matter of fact, 
a survey of the curriculum of Chi- 
na’s ancient education brought us 
to the conviction that this view was 
not wholly in the wrong. A power- 
ful, even a colossal, mind was re- 
quired to master the inert mass of 
the classics! 

This was where the dead hand of 
Confucius came in. He was the 
schoolmaster of all China. He it 
was who prepared the texts. Five 
hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, he had brought together all 
that was considered worthy of the 
ancient writings. He defined the 
philosophy, and it was his dictum 
that molded and perpetuated man- 
ner and custom. His compilations 
and comments, together with innu- 
merable subsequent commentaries 
upon both, had constituted China’s 
educational agenda down to the 
very threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

With the abolition of the old ex- 
aminations, shortly after the begin- 
ning of the present century, the mo- 
nastic cells of catechism began to 
fall rapidly into decay. Phcenix- 
like, a new education rose upon the 
ruins of the old. Great zeal was 
shown everywhere in the establish- 
ment of modern schools. Special 
funds were provided for their sup- 
port through provincial taxes, and 
there were large popular subscrip- 
tions and gifts from wealthy indi- 
viduals. Temples and other public 
buildings were requisitioned for 
schoolrooms. Village funds that 
formerly had been devoted to theat- 
ricals or religious celebrations were 
now devoted to popular education. 

But the first fervor of reform met 
with discouragements. There was 
difficulty in providing teachers. 
Public enthusiasm relapsed over 
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the obstacle of ways and means. 
Political chaos diverted official at- 
tention elsewhere. Military de- 
mands consumed funds that should 
have built schools. Revolution and 
counter-revolution, banditry, dis- 
honesty and lawlessness, sapped the 
strength of the new republic and 
paralyzed its ambitious educational 
program. 

Accepting as approximately cor- 
rect the traditional figure of four 
hundred million inhabitants, there 
were in China, it was apparent to 
us, about eighty million children of 
school age. But the latest available 
statistics showed that not more 
than five million were actually in 
attendance at the one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand public schools. 
Of these only a handful, about two 
hundred thousand, were girl stu- 
dents. 

In theory the entire Western cur- 
riculum of learning was adapted to 
Chinese uses, but this was a stand- 
ard that could hardly be achieved in 
a moment. It was evident that 
practice was widely varied. In the 
more metropolitan centers there 
were model schools closely resem- 
bling those of the West; but in the 
rural interior one might still come 
upon those picturesque institutions 
of old times in which the course of 
study was the well-worn Chinese 
classic. Places such as the latter 
advertised themselves in a familiar 
manner. Groups of boys in a bare 
building studied aloud, shrilling the 
characters they were endeavoring to 
fix in memory, while a whiskered 
old master dozed over his water 
pipe. This worthy’s face was stern 
as that of a magistrate, though his 
character was probably as gentle as 
that of the Great Sage whose musty 
sayings he taught as the sum of hu- 
man knowledge. As for himself, he 


appeared to have as little practical 
understanding of the affairs of the 
world as a horn-spectacled babe. 
His great glasses, we concluded, 
were probably worn not so much to 
aid sight as to add to the dignity of 
his venerable prerogatives. 

This conclusion was based upon 
the cumulative evidence that an as- 
tonishing number of eyeglasses in 
China were of the plain window va- 
riety, possessing no refractive qual- 
ity whatever! We had heard, for 
example, of a veritable epidemic of 
lens-less spectacles among the coo- 
lies of a certain North China prov- 
ince. 

Ludicrous as such an effort to 
seem learned may be, it is neverthe- 
less a sincere indication of China’s 
traditional respect for the scholar. 
This feeling is as deep-rooted to- 
day as it has apparently always 
been. A knowledge of books is the 
indispensable patent of aristocracy. 
And in no other country is the 
printed word so valued. There was 
a time when every shred of paper 
bearing a written character was re- 
trieved, even from the gutter, with 
all the avidity of an American youth 
gathering stray cigar bands. 

This reverence for the printed 
symbol has made the way of the 
Chinese newspaper easy. It has 
made the newspaper there, certain- 
ly more than in any other country 
in the world, the most outstanding 
medium of public education. 

At the risk of achieving too many 
glittering generalities, we could not 
escape the conviction that there was 
more of a universal urge for learn- 
ing in China than among any other 
people, even ourselves. The Chi- 
nese scholar has always stood at 
the very pinnacle of society. The 
doubtful emoluments of scholarship 
were preferred over the more cer- 
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tain fortunes of business even when 
there was the freest choice of ca- 
reer. There is no greater villain in 
China’s history than the Chin em- 
peror who burned the books. 

But avid as they are for scholastic 
knowledge, only a few of the Chi- 
nese now living can hope to attain 
it. The newspaper will achieve 
much toward this end, but many 
millions will go to walk with their 
ancestors beside the Yellow Springs 
without being able to recognize so 
much as a single ideograph. With 
the eighty million youth of school 
age the matter is somewhat more 
hopeful. Classrooms for only a 
fraction of them exist, and many of 
them will never be able to afford 
the leisure for study, but schools 
and teachers from this time for- 
ward, granted that there is to be no 
greater political disturbance than 
during the past ten years, may be 
counted upon to increase rapidly in 
number. The most pronounced 
movement toward this goal in re- 
eent years has been, possibly, 
through private initiative. Wealthy 
men, military leaders, merchant and 
craft guilds, and small community 
organizations have stepped in to 
supplement the Government’s good 
but feeble intentions. The mission 
schools are caring for an ever in- 
creasing number of those who thirst 
for knowledge. The Generals Wu 
and Feng, who figured so promi- 
nently in the civil wars and polit- 
ical upheavals of recent years, had 
enjoyed great notoriety because of 
their schools for soldiers. 

The most familiar criticism of 
foreigners against the trend of na- 
tive educational efforts has been 
that they represented a strong re- 
action toward the classics. This, 
we concluded, was from two potent 
causes. Neither teachers nor equip- 


ment could be had in many cases, 
either through scarcity of the one 
or inability to purchase the other, 
for conducting classes in all the de- 
sired Western sciences and arts. 
Many of the private, and even the 
Government schools, therefore, had 
to be content with elementary 
courses in such subjects as mathe- 
matics, and studies in hygiene and 
calisthenics, the major emphasis 
being placed upon the ancient clas- 
sics of Confucius. 

Another, and probably a strong- 
er, reason for this reversion was, it 
seemed to us, the tenacious and 
growing belief among Chinese of all 
classes that there was much that 
was valuable in the old learning, 
and that China’s best educational 
interests lay in salvaging all that 
was possible from the old, rather 
than completely scrapping it in fa- 
vor of the new. China shows a 
more and more definite determina- 
tion to mold the West to its needs 
rather than adapt itself to Western 
usage. Its policy is merely to over- 
lay its own culture with what it con- 
siders useful and adaptable from 
the civilization of the West. 

One of the most fundamental of 
China’s educational problems, we 
were certain—second only to the 
Government’s financial inability to 
provide and maintain enough 
schools, and the inability of the 
poor to afford the time for study— 
was the dragon-like incubus of the 
Chinese language. By many of Chi- 
na’s critics the great sprawling. pic- 
ture words, through sheer weight 
of numbers, have been considered 
the chief obstacle to literacy; others 
have blamed the educational sys- 
tem, under which the first eight 
years of a child’s life were spent in 
the bitter and fruitless work of 
memorizing the classics. 
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Whatever the merits of this con- 
troversy, there has been for many 
years a definite tendency in China 
toward a simplified language. This 
trend has had several phases. It 
began with an effort to substitute 
for the many Chinese dialects the 
Mandarin or “official language.” 
This was understood by the better 
classes in nearly all provinces, and 
could be acquired with comparative 
ease by one who was versed in any 
of the other dialects. 

But there was another difficulty. 
Chinese as it was spoken had no re- 
semblance to Chinese as it was writ- 
ten! Each character in the written 
language had its sound, but, when 
pronounced, was unintelligible. The 
reason, patiently explained to us, 
was that a scarcity of vocables had 
resulted ages ago in many charac- 
ters, or words, with totally different 
appearance but exactly the same 
sound. The dialects grew up 
through varying pronunciations 
and the practice of combining 
characters in order to differentiate 
words of the same sound. The 
written character for “to see,” for 
example, was pronounced the same 
as several other characters. In the 
spoken language, therefore, the 
sounds for two characters, “look” 
and “see,” were combined. Hence, 
“look-see” had become the spoken 
word. Since there was no need of 
writing two characters when one 
would do, the written language re- 
mained as it was in remote antiq- 
uity, but the spoken language had 
gone on differentiating as the need 
arose, the result being a multiplic- 
ity of modern dialects, and a vast 
estrangement between Chinese as it 
is spoken and Chinese as it is read. 

The first move toward language 
uniformity was an agreement 
among Chinese educators that the 


Mandarin dialect should be taught 
in the public schools. But there 
was also a persistent agitation for 
complete linguistic reform by the 
introduction of a phonetic alphabet. 
Such an arrangement was Officially 
approved by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion as long ago as 1918, and some 
notable progress has been made to- 
ward its adoption. The system is 
entirely Chinese, being made up of 
thirty-nine ideographs, greatly sim- 
plified. 

Although a number of periodicals 
experimented with the phonetic 
system, the press of China clung in 
the main to the older traditions. 
Nevertheless it was compelled, for 
various reasons, to undertake a re- 
form of its own. The number of 
characters in China’s standard dic- 
tionary is 44,449. Many of them 
are rare, many more are obsolete; 
but even though the number re- 
quired to make up the vocabulary 
of a fairly well-educated person be 
considered as only five or six thou- 
sand, this is clearly not only a great 
mental burden to the reader but a 
heavy mechanical burden to the 
printer. Linotypes are rendered 
impossible, and type cases must be 
of Gargantuan proportions. 

The press of China, therefore, has 
been rapidly abandoning the classi- 
cal language. The spoken language 
is cumbersome enough, but can be 
reduced to far smaller mechanical 
compass. A simplified printed col- 
loquial has sprung up, called the 
pai hua. Many of the leading daily 
papers are now published in it, and 
several weekly and monthly jour- 
nals. Scientific and philosophical 
works have appeared in this typog- 
raphy, and many of the newspapers 
that cling to the wen li, or classical 
language, publish supplementary 
sheets in the pai hua. 
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China has what is at once the 
oldest and the youngest press of 
any civilized country. The Peking 
Gazette antedates by centuries any 
other printed publication. It hails 
from the eighth century, when it 
began a continuous career of more 
than a thousand years as an official 
newspaper. Until 1351, it appeared 
irregularly, printed from tablets of 
wax. After that, until recent times, 
when it was published daily, it 
came to light four times a moon. 
Wax was followed by wooden 
blocks, and these were supplanted 
in the tenth century by wooden 
type. 

The Peking Gazette was alone and 
inviolable in its imperial majesty 
until very recent times. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
an American missionary, Dr. Y. J. 
Allen, dared to compete with the 
official journal by starting a month- 
ly magazine called the Review of the 
Times. It was printed in Chinese, 
and had a wide circulation both 
among officials and literati. In 
1872 the Shun Pao, the first Chinese 
daily newspaper on modern lines, 
was founded in Shanghai. It is 
recognized to-day as the foremost 
newspaper published in the Chinese 
language. Though its founders 
were foreigners, it long ago passed 
into Chinese control. 

The pioneer press developed 
slowly in the wake of the Shun Pao, 
sheltering itself in the treaty ports, 
where editors were free to express 
their opinions and advocate re- 
forms. Chinese journalism, it was 
not difficult to perceive, had been a 
militant instrument of reform, 
mostly self-constituted, from the 
very beginning. It spoke for 
Young, rather than for Old, China. 
Latterly, of course, it had added to 
its shibboleths “China for the Chi- 


nese.” It was the voice of an in- 
tense patriotism that found expres- 
sion during the struggle to reclaim 
Shantung from the Japanese, and 
which to-day shouts not solely 
against Nippon but against all for- 
eign enterprise. 

Growth of the reform element un- 
der the young Manchu emperor, 
Kwang Hsu, just before the close of 
the century, stimulated the develop- 
ment of journalism. In 1898 there 
were in Shanghai alone twenty- 
eight newspapers and magazines, 
many of them organs of the reform 
element. During 1903 the Young 
China Party came into practical 
control of the press, and began tak- 
ing lessons from the Japanese in the 
use of foreign printing machinery 
and the art of process engraving. 
Coincident with the growth of the 
native press, foreign enterprise was 
also pronounced. Most of the Euro- 
pean powers established their own 
organs in Peking and other centers, 
either Government-owned or subsi- 
dized. Our room boy at the hotel 
in Shanghai was able to bring us 
six Shanghai dailies published in 
English, one in French, and no less 
than fifteen in Chinese. The oldest 
foreign daily in the lot appeared to 
be the North China Daily News, 
founded nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

Although the official listing of 
periodicals in China mentions about 
800, the total number probably ex- 
ceeds 1,000. In Shanghai alone, a 
city of 1,500,000 inhabitants, there 
are nearly 100. Peking, with a pop- 
ulation of 1,200,000, boasts of a still - 
greater group, among them a fluctu- 
ating quota of about 75 Chinese 
dailies. Weekly, fortnightly, and 
monthly publications are numer- 
ous, a large proportion of them be- 
ing foreign. Their style is generally 
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that of the review. Most of the for- 
eign publications are in English, 
the international business language 
of the East. There are several un- 
der American management or own- 
ership, among them a leading 
Shanghai daily, and a number of 
Russian and Japanese periodicals. 
Missionary publications are numer- 
ous, and several commercial and 
professional journals, both foreign 
and Chinese, have made their ap- 
pearance. 

We should have been surprised to 
note in a country so addicted to 
gossip as China the absence of a 
Town Topics. This type of paper 
was discovered in the numerous 
Tea House Journals and in other 
similar but less restrained sheets 
fairly verging upon scandal. The 
Chinese Engineer and Contractor, 
and the Chinese Chemist and Drug- 
gist appeared to be the pioneer ex- 
amples of native trade journalism. 

In general, as viewed through the 
eyes of a translator, the Chinese 
newspapers had adopted most of 
the familiar features of journalism 
in Western countries. The Shun 
Pao, for example, contained an ade- 
quate section presenting the news 
of the world, and another dealing 
with domestic events. This matter 
was supplied by both foreign and 
local news services, of which sev- 
eral appeared to be operating in 
China. A commercial page con- 
tained exhaustive market reports 
and lists of quotations on a wide 
range of commodities. There was 
a fairly liberal employment of car- 
toons and illustrations in both etch- 
ing and half-tone engraving. An 
attractive “Free Talk” department 
was devoted to wit and humor, en- 
tertaining literary articles, and do- 
mestic science. Politics, of course, 
was given the large space that was 


merited by public interest. There 
were monumental dispatches from 
Peking. It was evident from the 
editorial columns that the basic 
policy of the paper envisaged the 
encouragement of industry and ed- 
ucation. 

Most of the swarm of small Chi- 
nese dailies were, if general report 
was to be credited, under official or 
private subsidy. They were frank- 
ly, even flagrantly, political in char- 
acter and purpose. The more dig- 
nified and serious commercial pub- 
lications, however, gave evidenee of 
a definite intention to bring some 
degree of literary culture to their 
readers, as well as sound and con- 
structive political opinion. Their 
columns were embellished with es- 
says and informative articles, and 
many were adventuring into a 
somewhat disreputable realm of fic- 
tion, reproducing daily installments 
of a serial, either the result of na- 
tive composition or translation from 
English. 

The hand of Young China, it 
seemed to us, had a firm grip upon 
the Chinese editorial stylus. This 
was evident not only in the West- 
ern bias of ideas, but in the vigor- 
ous, usually unrestrained, and of- 
ten genuinely scurrilous editorial 
onslaughts upon officialdom, polit- 
ical opposition, and Chinese con- 
servatism of manner and thought. 
But alongside this violence of crit- 
icism, ridicule, and invective, was 
an intense patriotism usually fo- 
cused against foreign aggression, 
political and commercial. 

Whatever its defects and foibles, 
it was clear that the press of China, 
colossal even in its extreme youth, 
had already achieved most of the 
traditional power with which the 
printed word is reputed elsewhere 
in the world. It had been the 
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mouthpiece of revolution and prog- 
ress, and the ruling force behind 
both. Already, because of its spe- 
cial enterprise and advantages, it 
had gone farther than the public 
schools in conducting the masses 
along ever widening highways of 
education. It was teaching China 
to think out things for itself, to 
make independent findings in phi- 


losophy, and to put its own inter- 
pretations upon phenomena and 
events. This, for us, measured the 


intellectual progress of the repub- 
lic, down the long path from Con- 
fucius to the Daily News. For Old 
China, all thought worth the think- 
ing had long been recorded. Young 
China, to-day, dares to amend and 
amplify the teachings of the Sage. 





I THANK THEE. 


By WIniFRED Scott-Boopy. 


I THANK Thee for the rose 

And for the evening star; 

I thank Thee for whatever joys there are; 

But most of all I thank Thee 

For the love that Thou hast sent me, 

For dreams that linger still when hope is far. 


I thank Thee for the prayers 

Thou hast not granted, 

For the patience Thou hast planted, 

For every loving answer of my fears. 

I thank Thee for the sparkle on the sea, 

For others’ need of me, 

And for the lark’s clear note wherever chanted. 


I thank Thee for Thy smile 

And for every lovely thing 

Upon the earth, or soaring on the wing. 
For the flowers at my feet, 

For the dreams that were too sweet, 

But chiefly for the songs Thou givest to sing. 





THE IRISH MEN OF EASTER WEEK. 


A Reappraisement. 


By P. J. Carroit, C.S.C. 


E hysteria of hate which 
blurred thinking during the 
war has left behind more things 
than war debts to be adjusted. For 
instance, those fifteen Irishmen who 
were set against a wall and shot to 
death, or strangled in the noose of 
a greased rope, in May, 1916, have 
as yet received but scant justice 
from their appraisers beyond the 
Irish coast lines. But the time has 
come for reappraisements, and in 
view of that, this paper attempts, in 
a modest way, to reconstruct a gen- 
eral character likeness of some of 
the better known of these men, to 
replace, as far as possible, the 
wretchedly distorted picture paint- 
ed by the British Court Martial by 
which they were condemned. It is 
not intended for the people of their 
own race at home in Ireland, in 
whose hearts they have an everlast- 
ing shrine; rather it is hoped it will 
serve to give fair-minded Americans 
and others, who cherish courage 
and high deeds, a true valuation of 
the unpretentious patriots who so 
joyously gave the “last full measure 
of devotion” for their country. 
Those men of Easter week were 
perhaps the bravest and truest and 
tenderest lovers of all the age-long 
lovers of Dark Rosaleen; and in the 
sense that great lovers will under- 
take desperate things for the sake 
of the beloved one, the British Mili- 
tary Court was right in calling them 
desperate. For it is true, probably, 
they were eager and ready to at- 


tempt anything short of breaking 
the divine law for the emancipation 
of their country. But in no sense 
were they a purposeless mob whose 
aim was to bring ruin that anarchy 
might follow. And in no sense were 
they cruel, conscienceless men. The 
testimony of their enemies more 
than proves that. A captured Brit- 
ish officer, Captain Brereton, says 
of them: “They were not out for 
massacre, for burning, or for loot. 
They were out for war, observing 
all the rules of civilized warfare and 
fighting clean. So far as I saw, they 
fought like gentlemen. I was in- 
formed they were all total abstain- 
ers. They treated their prisoners 
with the utmost courtesy and con- 
sideration. In fact, they proved by 
their conduct what they were—men 
of education, incapable of acts of 
brutality.” Of De Valera and the 
men he commanded at Boland’s 
Mill, the English soldier, Cadet G. 
F. Mackay, says for himself and fel- 
low captives: “De Valera treated 
us most generously, and his men 
shared their cigarettes, food, and 
chocolates with us.” 

It seems altogether supereroga- 
tory to multiply testimony. Those 
who knew the men in life—priests, 
comrades, all those who met them 
in their daily comings and goings 
—paid tribute to their nobility and 
chivalry in the days of their war- 
fare, even as they experienced cour- 
tesy and cultured idealism in the 
days of their peace. 
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If there was ever a time in the 
long, unhappy associations between 
England and Ireland when a clem- 
ent justice should have stopped the 
fatuous and wanton shootings and 
hangings, it was during those quiet, 
lovely early May days of 1916. 
There were voices aplenty calling 
for the dews of gentle mercy. From 
America, from England, from Can- 
ada, from Australia—upon the 
winds of every sea all over the world 
they came. But the keepers of 
power in the British Government 
were weak in their strength. They 
might have been brave through 
mercy, but they elected to be pre- 
cipitate and relentless—a _ choice 
which is an unfailing arrow mark 
pointing to littleness. Not in many 


centuries, certainly not in modern 
times, has so brave a company of 
patriots gone out to die. 
ord depresses one yet. 


The rec- 
May 3d, 
Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDon- 
agh, and Thomas Clarke were shot 
at dawn; May 4th, Joseph Plunkett, 
Edward Daly, Michael O’Hanrahan, 
and William Pearse, brother of 
Padraic Pearse, experienced the 
same fate; May 5th, John McBride 
was executed; May 8th, Cornelius 
Colbert, Edmund Kent, Michael 
Mallin, and J. J. Heaston went a 
like road. Thomas Kent was shot 
at Fermoy, County Cork, on the 9th. 
The brave James Connolly, who had 
been wounded in the Easter week 
fighting, was propped up in a chair 
and hurried to his death on May 
12th, and immediately following 
him that man of soft voice and quiet 
ways, Sean McDermott. In all, from 
May ist to May 12th, fifteen men 
were sent to their death for exercis- 
ing the elemental right of trying to 
drive an intruder from the house. 
Never, perhaps, in those strained 
relations that always more or less 


exist between oppressed and op- 
pressors, do we find more splendid 
types setting out on the high ad- 
venture of throwing off the conven- 
tional chains. Six of them were 
poets and prose writers of no mean 
excellence. One was a sculptor of 
promise; the others, while not lay- 
ing claim to the power of literary 
production, possessed, what is of 
close kinship, the gift of literary ap- 
preciation. Nearly all the brief 
years given to them were spent in 
working for the uplift of their coun- 
trymen. Physical struggle for gov- 
ernment overthrow became a high 
call to them, but was never a busi- 
ness. 

Padraic Pearse elected the pro- 
fession of a teacher as his life work. 
He established his own _ school, 
which he called St. Edna’s; and in 
that school it was his dream to re- 
create the soul of Ireland in the 
hopes and loves and dreams of his 
boy scholars. The textbooks he 
used did not crowd out from the 
seeing of Irish lads the sweet win- 
someness of Dark Rosaleen by sub- 
stituting Waterloo and the glories 
of Trafalgar, as was done in the na- 
tional schools of earlier days. The 
walls of the school building were 
rich in frescoes of brave things done 
for the love of the motherland. At 
the very entrance hall Cuchulain, 
the hound killer, the fighter of the 
Ford, and the great lover husband 
of Emer the chaste, was represent- 
ed putting on the armor of the Red 
Branch Knights for the first time. 
Around the fresco was written his 
reply to the prophetic warning of 
the Druid, that whoever took up 
arms upon that day would have a 
short life but a very glorious one. 
“I care not if my life have only the 
span of a night and a day if my 
deeds be spoken of by the men of 
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Ireland.” It is no wonder Pearse’s 
school soon became the center of so 
much that was high and cultured 
in Irish life, and that his pupils— 
or many of them—became the pas- 
sionate exponents of a reawakened 
Ireland. Pearse was a great, re- 
served man. He had that aloofness 
which settles so readily on those 
who do not permit their minds to be 
wasted and consumed in the little 
things. Some will call him a mys- 
tic, and in a loose usage of that 
word he was. He is remembered 
for being sensitively loyal to every 
man who served Ireland in any way. 
Of Douglas Hyde he could say far 
back in 1913: “I have served un- 
der him since I was a boy. I am 
willing to serve under him until he 
can lead and I can serve no longer. 
I have never failed him. He has 
never failed me.” He was a poet, 
and even if he has not left us much 


by which to judge him, that same 
is sweet enough to be sung forever. 
His little poem, “The Wayfarer,” is 
a delicate reflection in a minor key: 


“The beauty of this world hath 
made me sad, 
The beauty that will pass; 
Sometimes my heart hath shaken 
with great joy 
To see a leaping squirrel in a tree, 
Or a red ladybird upon a stalk 
Or little rabbifs in a field at eve- 
ning 
Lit by a staring sun; 
On some green hill, where shadows 
drifting by 
Some quietude where mountainy 
men have sown 
And some would reap, near to the 
gate of heaven; 
Or children with bare feet 
Upon the sands of some ebbed sea, 
Or playing in the streets in little 
towns in Connacht; 


Things young and happy; 
And then my heart hath told me 
These will pass 
Will pass and change, will die and 
be no more: 
Things bright and green, things 
young and happy, 
And I have gone upon my way— 
sorrowful!” 


One cannot think of Padraic 
Pearse without feeling an admira- 
tion that a man so far removed in 
his thoughts and his hopes from 
tumult and war should undertake 
high adventure in so brave a spirit; 
nor without grief that one of such 
great poetic promise should have 
had to go out of life in a needless 
killing. 

Thomas MacDonagh was a co- 
worker with Pearse in his St. Edna 
School for boys. They were friends 
whose tastes in literature and whose 
views about Ireland’s position 
among the nations of the world 
were closely akin. And that they 
were both shot the same day—the 
head master first and then his as- 
sistant—and their bodies buried in 
quicklime is true to the Gaelic tra- 
dition. The heroine Deirdre went 
to death with her husband and lover 
Naise, and Cuchulain could not long 
remain after the death of his friend 
Ferdiad. And even in this modern, 
matter-of-fact world we can still 
imagine these young Gaels saying 
some such lovely words of farewell 
as the Red Branch hero said over 
the dead body of his friend. 

Eager, inquisitive scholarship, 
devotedness, buoyancy, a passion- 
ate love of country, unassuming re- 
ligious faith—these elements were 
mixed and blended in the character 
of this young fighter, whose office 
in the Breviary some day may be 
taken from a new appendix, “The 
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Common of Rebels.” There was 
nothing at all of the remote, seques- 
tered intellectual about him. He 
was joyous and communicative. He 
knew the life of the Irish country- 
side and loved it. He knew the life 
of the towns and heard the ballad 
singer and watched the thimbleman 
with an unspoiled, easily satisfied 
joy. It is no wonder that out of 
such a nature should have come 
brave words and great deeds. Like 
nearly all the men of the Dublin re- 
bellion, he was a spirit in the Gaelic 
revival. It was creating a powerful 
nationalism, a more militant patri- 
otism. “The Gaelic revival has giv- 
en some of us new arrogance,” he 
wrote in 1916. He was a poet by 
temperament. He became a soldier 
because thus he could best serve her 
who was the inspiration of his 
songs. This pensive little poem, en- 
titled “At the End,” is prophetic of 
the early twilight that brought to 
pause his brief sojourn: 


“The songs that I sing 
Should have told you an Easter 
story 
Of a long sweet Spring 
With its gold and its feasts and its 


glory. 


“Of the moons then that married 
Green May to the mellow Septem- 
ber, 
Long moons that ne’er tarried 
Life’s hail and farewell to remem- 
ber. 


“But the haste of the years 
Had rushed to the fall of our sor- 
row, 
To the waste of our tears, 
The hush and the pall of our mor- 
row.” 


It seems a needless restirring of 


an old pain to recall what MacDon- 
agh and his comrades did for their 
country that Easter week of 1916. 
His surrender the Sunday follow- 
ing the uprising is impressive in its 
simple dignity. When he received 
Pearse’s message to cease, he sat in 
silence for some moments; then, as 
if waking from a dream, he said, 
“I am thinking of my men and their 
position.” There was no thought 
of himself. Then finally, “We had 
better give in. There is no chance.” 

Anyone sharing kinship of race 
or faith with this young Gael will 
feel proud and joyous for his brave 
death. A quarter of an hour was 
taken up with his court martial. 
The final rites were hurried, to the 
point of indecency. He was called 
up at midnight in Richmond Bar- 
racks, Dublin, and informed he was 
to be shot down at dawn. His sis- 
ter, a nun in a religious sisterhood, 
came to him and found him in, as 
she says, “a dank, vile cell.” When 
his confessor came, she left him for 
a little; then he confessed, made his 
act for the reception of Holy Com- 
munion aloud, received Holy Com- 
munion, and recited aloud his act 
of thanksgiving. He then sat down 
and wrote a letter to his young wife, 
who was not able to reach him. 
The letter finished, he knelt in 
prayer before his crucifix. What 
follows is, for pathos, sisterly devo- 
tion, and brotherly affection, one of 
the loveliest episodes in all the 
stories of intimate domestic ties. 
The nun, his sister, gave him their 
mother’s rosary and placed it 
around his neck. 

“I hope they give it to me when 
it is all over,” she said. “When it 
is all over” must have been a very 
hard phrase for that nun to say. 

“Ah, no,” he answered, “they will 
shoot it to bits.” “Ah, no,” is a 
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frequent preface to a statement with 
the Irish and connotes what is 
buoyant or sad, as gathered from 
the tone of the voice. This time 
the tone was low and sad beyond 
the telling. As a matter of fact, 
only four of the beads were shot 
away from the rosary, and his sis- 
ter has the precious relic now. 
Thomas MacDonagh went out the 
jail corridor a little later and met 
death quietly, as brave men will. 
He was not boastful, but he was un- 
afraid. And this is true of every 
man who went to death for the 
Easter week rebellion. An English 
officer who witnessed the executions 
said of them: “They all died well, 
but MacDonagh died like a prince.” 

In his last speech delivered to the 
court martial MacDonagh sets down 
the resolute creed of Sinn Fein 
Irishmen in a few great sentences. 
“While Ireland lives, the brains and 
brawn of her manhood will strive 


to destroy the last vestige of British 


rule in her territory. In this cease- 
less struggle there will be, as there 
has been and must be, an alternate 
ebb and flow. But let England 
make no mistake, the generous, 
high-bred youth of Ireland will nev- 
er fail to answer the call we pass on 
to them—vwill never fail to blaze 
forth in the red rage of war to win 
their country’s freedom.” 

The generous youth of Ireland 
did not fail. The executions of 
early May brought thousands into 
the torrent of impassioned patriot- 
ism that never ebbed again. It 
rushed on tumultuously to the sign- 
ing of the Free State treaty, and the 
impetus carried it over into the un- 
fortunate months of Republican- 
Free State trouble that followed. 

In a passage from a work of his, 
Literature in Ireland, MacDonagh 
expresses this resolute prophecy: 


“It is well for us that our workers 
are poets and our poets workers 
. and it is well too that here 
still that cause which is identified, 
without underthought of commerce, 
with the cause of God and Right 
and Freedom, the cause which has 
been the great theme of our poetry, 
may any day call the poets to give 
their lives in the old service.” 

One may verify whether a true 
poet is here preaching the high duty 
of unselfish service by reading in 
quiet moments his collected poems, 
gathered from two earlier books of 
his, Songs of Myself and Lyrical 
Poems. His dead body buried in 
quicklime gives mute testimony 
that the poet was a patriot as well. 
With MacDonagh, as with Pearse, 
revolution was a means to an end. 
Not indeed the easiest means, but at 
any rate the most available. He 
knew the stern price failure would 
exact. Failure came, and he paid 
the price without cursing fate or 
circumstance. 5 

His friends, who knew him well, 
say that at times, when walking 
the roads, he would stop suddenly 
in his racy talk and look at the sky 
or away to the hills and exclaim, 
“Ah, me!”—as if stirred by some 
more serious prompting of his na- 
ture. But he never talked rebellion, 
though no doubt he thought of it. 
Once he said vaguely to his fellow 
poet, James Stephens, “When are 
you lads going to stop writing 
stories and do something?” That 
was all. “I think,” Stephens adds, 
“that when he faced the guns which 
ended life and poetry and all else 
for him, he said in his half humor- 
ous, half tragic way, ‘Ah, me!’ and 
left the whole business at that.” 
One may disagree with the conjec- 
ture while appreciating the rich 
pathos of the picture. It is more 
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likely that he brought to death, not 
the creed of fatalism, but the creed 
in which he was born and schooled, 
teaching that neither poetry nor life 
is ended when the pulses stop and 
the breath comes no more. 

The transition from Thomas 
MacDonagh to James Connolly 
seems more abrupt than itis. Their 
life avocations were different; their 
feeling for Ireland the same. Mac- 
Donagh was a teacher, a writer, a 
poet; Connolly, a shrewd County 
Monaghan man who regarded men 
with a certain Northern reserve. 
He was a Separatist in politics, 
which means he wanted Ireland for 
the Irish. He spent some time in 
America (1905-1906) where he ed- 
ited in New York a paper called The 
Harp. In this country, too, he pub- 
lished a book of poems called Songs 
of Irish Freedom, and later, when 
he returned to Ireland, Labour in 
Irish History. 

Connolly was a labor leader who, 
while always striving for the better- 
ment of the laboring man, never 
preached a gospel of anarchy or 
hate. 

When the uprising of Easter week 
was planned, he, with Captain Rob- 
ert White, established the Irish Citi- 
zen Army, composed of Irish labor 
union men. This battalion, in con- 
junction with the Irish Volunteers, 
representing the farming and com- 
mercial interests, composed _ the 
forces that held Dublin during the 
Rebellion. 

The quiet bravery of this man 
during all the days of the uprising 
and his absolute insistence that all 
wanton destruction of property be 
scrupulously avoided, and that cap- 
tured prisoners everywhere be treat- 
ed with Christian humanity, make 
an unforgettable appeal. He had 
two great human loves—his country 


and his family. His devotion to 
both through many years gives the 
lie direct to statements to the ef- 
fect that he was a professional plot- 
ter against ordered government. 
As was true of MacDonagh, the 
element of prophecy as to his own 
end is found in connection with a 
play of his entitled, Under Which 
Flag. The plot is centered on the 
choice of a young Nationalist be- 
tween the Revolutionary flag and 
the flag of the British Empire. The 
young Nationalist joins the forces 
of the Revolution and the play ends. 
“You have not finished the play,” 
some one said to Connolly. “What 
happens after that? You will have 
to write another act.” Connolly an- 
swered: “Not I alone but all of us 


together will have to work out that 
And they did, in blood and 


act.” 
death. 

Some time before he was shot, his 
surgeon asked him: “Will you 
pray for those who are going to 
shoot you?” “I will pray for all 
good men who do their duty accord- 
ing to their lights,” the prisoner an- 
swered very quietly. 

The two final paragraphs of Con- 
nolly’s last brief speech before the 
court martial make a worthy state- 
ment of the creed for which he 
died: “Believing that the British 
Government has no right in Ireland, 
and never can have any right in 
Ireland, the presence in any one 
generation of Irishmen of even a re- 
spectable minority, ready to die to 
affirm that truth, makes the Gov- 
ernment forever an usurpation and 
a crime against human progress. I 
personally thank God that [ have 
lived to see the day when thousands 
of Irish men and boys and hundreds 
of Irish women and girls were 
ready to affirm that truth and to 
attest it with their lives if need be.” 
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Who, reading these brave, modest 
words, will not be ready to assert 
that he who uttered them had in his 
composition the essential elements 
of nobility? 

Probably no one of those who 
were shot in Dublin after Easter 
week suffered more for the Irish 
cause than did Thomas J. Clarke. 
In 1883 he was arrested in connec- 
tion with an Irish uprising and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. 
He received a ticket of leave in 
1898, after having served fifteen 
years, during which he went 
through a series of punishments in 
a British prison, the recital of which 
would irritate and disturb even yet. 
He came to the United States in 
1899, where he remained until 1908, 
when he returned to Ireland and 
went into business in Dublin. 
When the call of 1916 came, Clarke, 
as we would expect, answered. He 
was among the leaders and shared 
the leaders’ fate in a Dublin prison. 

Perhaps a little incident which 
occurred in the Gaelic American of- 
fice in New York, when Clarke was 
connected with that magazine, will 
give a truer idea of his position to- 
ward his country than pages of 
character exposition. A young fel- 
low from Ireland was interested in 
joining an Irish organization here 
in America with a view to his own 
advancement. “Which do you 
think, Mr. Clarke,” he asked, “is 
better for a young Irishman to join 
who wants to succeed in this coun- 
try—the United Irish League or the 
Clan-na-Gael?” 

“My candid opinion,” Clarke an- 
swered this calculating patriot, “is 
that you're not fit for either of 
them.” The man who gave this di- 
rect answer was no dreamer of 
dreams, no maker of poems. He 
was a plain, honest man who gave 


all the richness of soul he possessed 
to his country. For Ireland has had 
and will have, we hope, many lov- 
ers. Some see her crowned with 
radiance and set away in far 
heights. They are her poets. Oth- 
ers see her walking among the fields 
with plain people. They are her 
mute lovers. They are all hers, and 
they all, out of their own seeing, 
give her a joyous allegiance. 

Joseph Mary Plunkett, from his 
picture, seems almost effeminate; 
and whether his real self appeared 
so or not is of no moment. How- 
ever he looked, he lived and died as 
brave men are wont. A very per- 
sonal friendship existed between 
him and MacDonagh. They had a 
kinship of tastes. They were poets; 
and the theme of their songs was 
mostly Ireland. MacDonagh began 
by teaching Irish to the young poet 
and later quickened in him his own 
love for the traditions of their coun- 
try. This was not difficult; the fuel 
was ready for the spark. 

Young Plunkett belonged to the 
Catholic branch of a family that 
goes back into some six hundred 
years of Irish history. Oliver Plun- 
kett, the last priest martyred in 
England, was of his family. He 
may be called a mystic, of whom 
there are many kinds; his mysti- 
cism was part militant. 

He was shot in Richmond Bar- 
racks at midnight, May 4th, and 
there was more pathos than even 
the pathos of death in his going. He 
was engaged to marry Miss Grace 
Gifford, whose sister was the wife 
of Thomas MacDonagh. They had 
made their plans long before there 
was thought of uprising and death. 
They would carry them through and 
even in death be united. So they 
were married in the cell, some short 
time before the young husband was 
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marched out to be shot. A British 
prime minister might have inter- 
vened and pardoned the lover hus- 
band, but so often, unfortunately, 
British ministers are inexorable in 
their weakness. 

One cannot call out the long lit- 
any of those Irishmen who so joy- 
ously went to death in 1916. There 
is William Pearse, the young sculp- 
tor, who had dreams of doing for 
Ireland in sculpture and painting 
what the younger generation of 
writers were doing in poetry. His 
services deserve a more ambitious 
recounting than can be given here. 
He was a shy, undemonstrative 
man, who lived a life detached. In 
person he was tall, finely built, and 
carried a distinction that fitted him 
naturally. Those who knew him well 
say he was the very embodiment of 
a Christian gentleman, who looked 
for the good in men and gave no 
time to spying out evil. He was shot 
with young Plunkett on May 4th. 

For some reason Roger Casement 
has been pictured to us as a mad- 
man. A Chicago newspaper wrote 
an editorial about the time of his 
death in which it referred to “poor, 
mad Casement.” There is a sense, 
perhaps, in which he was mad; in 
the sense that St. Francis of Assisi 
was mad; in the sense that he did 
certain things which a comfortable 
world that owns a high-powered 
automobile, and bets on the races, 
and dances to dizziness, and drinks 
to headaches, cannot understand or 
estimate. In that sense he was 
mad. But if mad, he need never 
fear God on his mad record. He 
was born a County Antrim Protes- 
tant in 1864. He was reserved, 
aloof, and tolerant; a kindly ideal- 
ist who had the gift of song. He 
was Separatist through much of his 
life, and never in public or private 


did he conceal that. He was always 
on the side of the weak as against 
the strong, who show no mercy. 
For proof of this one may follow 
up his record of consular service in 
Southwest Africa. 

As we would expect, in due time 
he became one of the Volunteers, re- 
nouncing thereby high place and 
comfort and an assured future in 
the British diplomatic service. It 
was a bad bargain he made, if we 
consider the howling Cockney mobs 
through which he passed on his way 
to prison in 1916, and the Rockdale 
barber who later was found to hang 
him. But it was a great bargain, if 
we consider the faith that was given 
to him while in prison, that brought 
him the light and peace that sur- 
pass all understanding. 

Roger Casement’s address to the 
Lord Justice after his trial is a 
splendid document. It is not sur- 
charged with emotion, but its logic 
is inevitable. 

“Self-government,” he asserts, to- 
ward the end of this closely rea- 
soned presentation, “is our right, a 
thing born in us, no more to be 
doled to us or withheld from us by 
another than the right to feel the 
warmth of the sun or smell the 
flowers or love our kind. 

“It is only from the convict these 
things are withheld for a crime 
committed and proven—and Ire- 
land that has wronged no man, in- 
jured no man, sought no dominion 
over others—lIreland is treated to- 
day among the nations of the world 
as if it were a convicted criminal. 

“If there be no right in rebellion 
against such a state of things as no 
savage tribe would endure without 
resistance, then I am sure it is bet- 
ter for men to fight and die without 
right than to love in such a state of 
rights as this, 
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“Where all your rights become 
only accumulated wrongs, where 
men must beg with bated breath for 
leave to subsist on their own land, 
to think their own thoughts, sing 
their own songs, garner the fruits 
of their own labor, then surely it is 
the braver, saner, and truer thing 
to be a rebel against such circum- 
stances as this, than to tamely ac- 
cept them as the natural lot of 
men.” 

If these noble phrases, that so 
splendidly express the aspirations 
of racial nationhood, are a sign of 
madness, then are there hundreds 
of millions who will never be sane. 

There are others who deserve re- 
appraisement. Thus Francis Sheehy 
Skeffington, that eager, buoyant 
man, is deserving of extended state- 
ment to give him a true character 
valuation. He is remembered as an 
austere, gay, uncompromising ad- 
vocate of his people’s liberty. He 


preached woman suffrage in those 
remote, half-forgotten days when 
women did housework and sur- 
rounded themselves with clothing 


and bawling children. With his 
pointed beard and his knickerbock- 
ers, his courage and his theories, he 
became a sort of curiosity in Dub- 
lin. He opposed recruiting in Ire- 
land for the British army during 
the Great War, for which he was 
arrested in 1915 and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. He said he 
would neither eat nor drink until 
he was released, and he kept his 
word. He was a pacifist by convic- 
tion, and two weeks before the 
Easter week rebellion he warned 
the English people through an ar- 
ticle in the New Statesman that the 
British army militarists in Dublin 
would provoke a rebellion. When 
the rebellion broke out, his chief 
work was one of holding in check 


the more turbulent elements and 
iterating his preachments against 
looting and anything suggestive of 
unrestraint. He took no direct part 
in the uprising. Nevertheless, one 
evening on his way home to his 
wife and child he was arrested by 
the military. Without any form of 
trial he was ordered shot by Cap- 
tain Bowen-Colthurst in Portobello 
Barracks, Dublin, April 26, 1916. 
Skeffington refused to have his eyes 
bandaged at the shooting, and just 
as the soldiers were about to fire he 
put his hand to his forehead. The 
bullets passed through his hand 
and lodged in his brain. It was an 
active, useful brain, too, that was 
brought to pause by the firing squad 
that April morning. 

There are others in that great 
company that can only be named: 
The O’Rahilly, Michael O’Hanra- 
han, John McBride, Edward Daly, 
Cornelius Colbert, Edmund Kent, 
Michael Mallin, J. J. Heaston, 
Thomas Kent, Sean McDermott. 
They were not poets—at least they 
are not remembered as such. But 
they are immortal just the same. 
They have their niches with Robert 
Emmet, Wolfe Tone and so many 
others in the affections of the Irish 
people. Their stories will be told 
around the fire of winter evenings, 
and songs will be made about them, 
and out of the schoolbooks the 
souls of Irish boys and Irish girls 
will be fed with their deeds. What 
earthly immortality—a place in the 
poet’s corner or a Nelson monu- 
ment—can compare with this? 

As much as possible in this sur- 
vey the leading spirits have been 
chosen. What is found in one of 
them is found in all: the Gaelic 
heart, the Gaelic passionate desire 
for self-expression, that detached 
love of country which has in it 
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nothing calculating or selfish, nor 
anything at all associated with a 
seeking after place or power. They 
loved Ireland for Ireland’s very self. 
By Ireland they will be remembered. 
They have passed through those ex- 
periences which are the test de- 
manded by Cathleen Ni Houlihan of 
her devoted lovers. They are her 
reward as well. 

“Many that are red-cheeked will 
now be pale-cheeked; many that 
have been free to walk the hills and 
the bogs will be sent to walk hard 
streets in far countries; many a 


good plan will be broken; many 
that have gathered money will not 
stay to spend it; many a child will 
be born and there will be no father 
at its christening to give it a name. 
They that had red cheeks will have 
pale cheeks for my sake; and for 
all that, they will think they are 
well paid.” 


“They shall be remembered forever, 
They shall be alive forever, 
They shall be speaking forever, 
The people shall hear them for- 

ever.” 





QUATRAIN. 


By CuHarLes TRUEMAN LANHAM. 


On, not the little words you said 
Made parting such a hateful thing, 
But that your eyes, so newly dead, 
Still tried to sing. 





EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE LITURGY.: 


By GeraALp Exvarp, S.J. 


“His blessing hath overflowed like a river.” 


VISITING prelate some years 

ago gave it as his opinion 

that American Catholicism was like 
American business—bustle and 
hurry with a suggestion of material- 
istic efficiency. “I see throngs and 
throngs at the Sunday Masses, but 
scarcely a soul in the church on 
week days. You have not yet had 
time for quiet, unstudied prayer, for 
contemplation. This is no Sunday 
Catholicism, but still much of the 
beauty is being missed.” Without 
indulging in self-complacency, we 
need not unduly disturb ourselves 
over this estimate of a visitor. Af- 
ter all, if Catholics are faithful at 
Sunday Mass, they are touching 
much more than the hem of Catho- 
licity, they are going straight to its 
heart. Fidelity here cannot long 
continue, before “all other things 
will be added,” contemplation of the 
sort desired among them, and an 
awakening to the hidden beauties. 
That the atmosphere of our daily 
lives is not very Catholic is small 
wonder in our irreligious, even pa- 
gan surroundings. Nevertheless, 
pictures of the past do show us in 
a thousand ways how intimately 
our religion is capable of bringing 
its hallowing influence into the life 
of every man. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we turn over leisurely the 


pages of the new Roman Ritual, re- 
1Rituale Romanum, editio typica. Rome: 

Vatican Press, 1925. Various sizes and bind- 

ings. 

Rituale Romanum, editio prima juzxta typi- 

cam. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. $4.00- 

$5.00. 


—Ecclus. rxrziz. 27. 


vised according to the Code and the 
recent liturgical recensions. We 
shall find it a veritable armory of 
helps and blessings (apart from the 
Sacraments), devised and sanctified 
by the Church as aids for us, and 
these, I dare say, almost altogether 
unknown to the ordinary Catholic. 
The Ritual, blessing and dedicating 
to God the myriad objects of our 
daily lives, is a wonderful fulfill- 
ment of Moses’ exclamation long 
ago: “Neither is there any other 
nation so great that hath gods so 
nigh them, as our God is present to 
all our petitions. For what other 
nation is there so renowned that 
hath ceremonies, and just judg- 
ments, and all the law?” 

The Ritual envisages a civiliza- 
tion Catholic to the core. Let us 
suppose we lived in such surround- 
ings, and begin by grouping some 
of the blessings which concern indi- 
viduals and family life. The home 
is the object of several benedictions, 
one of which sanctifies the fire on 
the hearth. The pregnancy of a 
mother is blessed with beautiful 
prayers that recall how the Body of 
Christ was formed through the Holy 
Spirit, and how the same Spirit 
had made the infant John leap for 
joy in the womb of Elizabeth. We 
are familiar with the blessing of the 
mother after delivery, which we 
rather mysteriously call “the 
churching of women.” This is de- 
sired of every Catholic mother be- 
cause it brings her into touch with 
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the mysteries of Mary’s most beau- 
tiful Purification. The newborn 
infant’s blessing embodies a touch- 
ing prayer addressed to Our Lord, 
“the Son of the living God, born be- 
fore all ages, but Who wished to be 
born an infant in the fullness of 
time.” Several forms for blessing 
children are set out, one of which 
represents quite a ceremonial. The 
children, already gathered in the 
church, are to be arranged “in si- 
lence and modesty,” boys and girls 
on separate sides. Then follows a 
short sermon and the chanting of a 
psalm. A number of versicles and 
responses precede a_ threefold 
-_prayer and sprinkling with holy 
water. The prayers to be said over 
sick children suggest the picture of 
Christ saying to the daughter of 
Jairus, “Little one, I say to thee, 
arise,” and His gracious restoration 
of life to the widow’s son. 

In a similar way, “the merciful 
Lord and Consoler of the faithful” 
is reminded in the prayer for bless- 
ing ailing adults that He once visit- 
ed and cheered and cured the moth- 
er-in-law of Simon Peter. A part 
of this blessing is the exquisite 
prayer: 


“May the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you, to defend you; within 
you, to preserve you; before you, to 
guide you; behind you, to protect 
you; and above you, to bless you. 


Who livest ... Amen.” 

This solicitude for the sick sug- 
gests a benediction for the wine of 
the sick room as well as for band- 
ages and medicines. The same 
thought finds expression in numer- 
ous blessings of foodstuffs. Some 
of these are general, but bread, but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, lard, beer, wines, 
and new fruit have special bless- 


ings. The swarming bees, the poul- 
try, the herds and flocks,—all these 
can be dedicated to God by pre- 
pared formulas. Draft animals, 
man’s invaluable servants, are a 
matter of special concern. Their 
stable is to be placed under Heav- 
en’s protection with a long prayer 
that commemorates how “the ox 
knew its Owner and the ass the 
manger of his Lord,” that time 
there was no room in the inn. The 
animals’ salt, and their hay, have 
special forms of consecration, and 
the blessing during cattle plague 
even finds place among the peti- 
tions of Holy Mass. How humble 
and how filial are the words of this 
prayer: 


“O God, Who even by means of 
dumb animals dost lessen the toil 
of man: we humbly beseech Thee, 
suffer us not to lack the use of these 
creatures, without which human 
life cannot subsist. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen.” 


These rites suggest scenes of ru- 
ral life. Naturally we should ex- 
pect them to bulk largest, since 
cities, until our own days, held a 
small proportion of the population. 
Among other numerous blessings 
pertaining to the fields, mention 
should be made of the frequent 
dedication of the farm lands them- 
selves. Seeds are to be brought for 
God’s blessing the spring before the 
sowing, and again in the fall on the 
feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. The 
sown fields, too, are blessed on the 
Rogation Days. But the greatest of 
all these sacred dedications comes 
at the first flush of the harvest-tide, 
on the feast of the Assumption. Af- 
ter the Asperges at High Mass, the 
priest stands before the altar, fac- 
ing the people, and holding some 
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grain or fruit in his hand. As he 
thus solemnly recites the Sixty- 
fourth Psalm, God’s dominion and 
man’s gratitude must needs suggest 
themselves to the attendant farm- 
ers. Runs the ages-old prayer: 


“We shall be filled with the good 
things of Thy house.... Thou 
hast visited the earth, and hast 
plentifully watered it; Thou hast 
many ways enriched it. The river 
of God is filled with water, Thou 
hast prepared their food, for so is 
its preparation. ... Thou shalt 
bless the crown of the year of Thy 
goodness: and Thy fields shall be 
filled with plenty. .. .” 


After the psalmody and versicles, 
follow three beautiful prayers, the 
last of which praises God, Who that 
very day lifts up to the highest 
heaven the flowering rod of Jesse, 
the Mother of Our Lord. Lastly the 
grain was sprinkled and incensed. 

Does the farm possess a well? It, 
too, must receive a benediction. Is 
a bridge building? It will be sprin- 
kled with holy water while God is 
being asked to send an angel from 
heaven to protect, visit, and de- 
fend it, and all who pass that way. 
Are grapevines being set out, or 
pruned? Or the grapes being gath- 
ered? In any case let them have 
the special blessing Mother Church 
has prepared for the action. Do 
worms, mice, locusts, bugs, threat- 
en? They must be banished by a 
deprecatory blessing and an exor- 
cism. But there are other worms 
not at all to be banished, the deli- 
cate silkworms that centuries ago 
were introduced into France. Not 
long thereafter a childlike prayer 
found place in the Ritual (and still 
maintains it), calling down God’s 
special keeping on the silkworms, 


“in order that His altars and His 
faithful servants, alike resplendent 
by the silkworms’ work, may give 
Him glory.” 

The old rituals held many bless- 
ings sanctioned for localities in va- 
rious parts of the world. Most of 
these now lose their local character 
and go to enrich the general cere- 
monial of the Church. We shall 
mention but a few. There is the 
blessing for wine given after High 
Mass on St. John’s Day, in memory 
of how the Beloved Disciple drank 
poison without harm. From Padua 
comes the blessing and distribution, 
“in an odor of sweetness,” of lilies 
for St. Anthony’s Day, as thank of- 
ferings for that kindly saint’s pro- 
tection. From Cologne, claiming to 
be the resting place of the Magi 
Kings, we should look for cere- 
monies attaching to the Epiphany. 
Nor are we disappointed. There is 
the blessing of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, and a special blessing 
of houses for Epiphany, as though 
the spirits of the Magi were abroad 
and might be induced to pay a call. 
The same idea stands out much 
more clearly in the blessing of 
chalk, wherewith “the names of 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar are 
to be written over the portals of 
the houses.” The simple blessing 
we know for St. Blase’s Day has a 
more elaborate ceremonial in which 
various foods are blessed lest they 
do harm to the throat. 

Before taking leave of this por- 
tion of the Ritual, which seems to 
transport us to lands far distant 
and times far removed, we may 
note how prominent in many of the 
blessings are the opening verses of 
St. John’s Gospel. We wonder if 
this isn’t another proof of the peo- 
ple’s love for these sublime utter- 
ances? We read that before these 
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verses came to have a fixed place in 
the Mass, people were so ardently 
attached to them as to give altar 
stipends with the proviso that these 
verses be read at the end of the 
Masses. When we find this passage 
again and again in the Ritual, we 
are prone to conclude it is there be- 
cause the people wanted it there. 
What are we Catholics of the 
teeming cities of to-day to think of 
all this matter of blessing ordinary 
objects? Before answering the 
query, let us see if the Church con- 
tinues to provide benedictions for 
our changed circumstances. That 
the exigencies of industrial and 
commercial life are being constantly 
met with new formulas of consecra- 
tion is abundantly proved in the 
new Ritual. That limekilns and 


metal furnaces should be thus pro- 
vided for is not surprising. Old, 
too, is the bakeshop for our staff of 


life. But the modern dynamo, that 
lights our cities and turns the 
wheels of our boasted progress, this 
possesses a solemn blessing in 
which the Benedictus is sung. This 
rite is reserved to a bishop or a 
priest specially commissioned. The 
tiny telegraph instrument, whose 
message circles the globe in the 
twinkling of an eye, this, too, is to 
be inaugurated by the bishop with 
flashing words of God’s Majesty: 
“Thou art clothed with light as 
with a garment. ... Who makest 
the clouds Thy chariot: Who walk- 
est on the wings of the winds. .. . 
Thou hast appointed darkness and 
it is night. ... The sun ariseth. 
. . » Man shall go forth to his work. 
How great are Thy works, O Lord. 
.. . The earth is filled with Thy 
riches. ... ([Sois] this great sea. 
. . » There the ships shall go... . 
He looketh upon the earth and mak- 
eth it tremble: He toueheth the 


mountains, and they smoke. I will 
sing to the Lord as long as I live.” 
The concluding prayer of this rite 
runs: 


“O God, Who walkest on the 
wings of the wind, and alone dost 
wonderful works: grant, that as by 
the force implanted in this metal 
Thou dost bring quicker than the 
lightning flash absent things hither, 
and dost speed things present hence 
away; so we, taught by new inven- 
tions, and supported by Thy grace, 
may be able more easily and quick- 
ly to come to Thee. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen.” 


The railways, those steel fila- 
ments in our vast web of commerce, 
even they are to be opened accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church with 
a benediction wherein the Gospel, 
psalmody, prayer, and the sublime 
Ambrosian Hymn are fused, “that 
while Thy servants hasten on their 
way, walking in Thy law and run- 
ning in the way of Thy command- 
ments, they may happily come to 
their celestial fatherland.” Of like 
importance in the commercial world 
are the ocean liners that plow their 
way through the watery barriers be- 
tween land and land. These the 
Church would dedicate to God, Who 
formerly blessed the Ark of Noah, 
and stretched out His Hand to the 
faint-hearted Peter walking on the 
Sea of Galilee. 

A shocked nation still mourns 
the fate of the Shenandoah, “Daugh- 
ter of the Skies,” in whose falling 
fourteen lives were snuffed. But 
flying will go forward, until the full 
measure of man’s mastery of the 
air is gained. Therefore the Church 
has prepared a blessing for air- 
ships, of which the first prayer may 
be rendered: 
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“O God, Who dost all things for 
Thyself, and hast ordained all the 
elements of this world for the serv- 
ice of mankind; bless, we beseech 
Thee, this airship: so that, every 
evil and danger being far removed, 
it may promote a wider spreading 
of the praise and glory of Thy 
Name, and a more prompt despatch- 
ing of human affairs, and that it 
may foster in the souls of all using 
it heavenly desires. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen.” 


A second prayer begs blessings on 
all flyers who commit themselves to 
Mary’s protection, and a third asks 
an angel companion of God for 
them on all such journeys. 

Ambulances and fire engines are 
daily requisites in our city life. 
Their efficacy and work of mercy 
the Church would augment in her 
own farseeing way. That a min- 
imum loss of life attend even such 
cataclysms as the earthquake, the 
Church has just now blessed the 
seismograph, and the students who 
through it hope to foretell future 
temblors. 

Man’s nearest approach to omnip- 
otence is said to be the thundering 
printing presses. However that 
may be, the Church looks upon 
them as great and powerful instru- 
ments, and so would consecrate 
them to the service of God. Editors, 
writers, and all connected with 
them she would have filled with the 
spirit of wisdom and counsel and 
fortitude and fear of God, that they 
might thus serve others and at the 
same time win the crown of imper- 
ishable glory. In a very similar 
strain read the blessings she fash- 
ions for libraries. Incidentally we 
may note that archival deposits are 
the objects of a blessing recently ap- 
proved. But the Church, I believe, 


considers the school a more power- 
ful weapon for good or ill than the 
press, for she displays all her cere- 
monial pageantry in dedicating 
it to God. Processional cross, 
banners, the gleaming vestments of 
many priests, litanies, hymns, 
psalmody, prayer after prayer, the 
fuming thurible, and the holy wa- 
ter—all these are mustered to call 
down God’s blessing on the school, 
that it be the home of health, holi- 
ness, humility, goodness, meekness, 
docility, and obedience. 

These are blessings that primarily 
concern the community. The urban 
family of the present day is in no 
wise neglected. There remain, of 
course, the old blessings for homes, 
and all the things of the household. 
Should the house possess a bell, or 
a fountain, these can be consecrated 
in their proper formulas. Every- 
man’s necessities nowadays include 
acar. The blessing for this is very 
beautiful: recalling how the light of 
faith came to the Ethiopian man as 
he was riding in his chariot, it begs 
of God that His angels and His 
grace will accompany the car 
through all the paths and turnings 
of this life. 

The conclusion forces itself upon 
us that Holy Mother Church, whose 
wisdom is not from hence, would 
bless all the primary objects of our 
work and pleasure, our homes, of- 
fices, factories, and instruments of 
trade. “Everything God hath cre- 
ated is good,”—she seems to echo 
the words of Paul to Timothy,— 
“and nothing is to be neglected, so 
it be received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and by prayer.” 

Of what avail are all these bless- 
ings? Why does the Church in our 
day reédit and send out the new 
Ritual? Is there place for it in our 
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present mode of life? Would the 
lightning miss my home if the latter 
were blessed? Would the astound- 
ing number of deaths from automo- 
bile accidents be lessened if the cars 
had been sprinkled with holy wa- 
ter? Ninety per cent of business 
ventures, we are told, end in fail- 
ure; would this percentage drop if 
the offices in which they are con- 
ceived and directed, if the typewrit- 
ers on which their letters are writ- 
ten, were blessed? Will the bless- 
ing of a fire engine prevent fires 
from breaking out, or make the 
pumps throw a longer stream? 
These questions might well be pro- 
posed to one suggesting a freer use 
of these dedicatory rites. 

These objections are not new. In 
the fifth century a Bishop of Ptole- 
mais, Synesius by name, Tuker tells 
us, framed the answer that is still 
adequate. “Christians do not hold 
that the Divine Presence must of 
necessity follow mystic elements 
and forms of words, as if drawn by 
material cords ... but it accom- 


panies a calm and Godlike disposi- 
tion.” Every blessing, apart of 
course from the Sacraments, must 
primarily affect the user of the ob- 
ject, and excite in him faith, hope, 
and charity, the “calm and Godlike 
disposition.” This in turn draws 
down with infallible assurance the 
graces and protections of Almighty 
God. “Blessed are all those that 
fear the Lord: that walk in His 
ways.” God would draw us by the 
cords of Adam, the captivating love 
of Jesus Christ, living a human life 
in human form. But all the multi- 
tudinous things that touch our daily 
lives, whether in the sanctuary of 
the home, or the marts of trade, all 
can be dignified, all elevated, all 
woven into these threads of the 
cords of Adam. So the wise Church 
offers us these blessings and re- 
joices to see us use them. May the 
strong resurgence of Catholic life 
now happily manifest everywhere 
find its way into our lives through 
all the pages of the new Rituale 
Romanum. 











THE WINDS. 
















By Marie BLAKE. 


FAR-FARING voyagers who know not time, 

Who pay no tribute unto mirth or tears, 

But, fetterless above a fettered world, 

Trail the bright freedom of ten thousand years. 


What endless summons calls that you should be 
Impelled forever to some farther foam? 

Is there no drooping for those tireless wings? 
All birds fare nestward: turn you never home? 





Oh, pause a while, for I would hear you tell 
Of that lost day when, blowing heedless on, 
You swept, a cataract of deathless scent, 

Down the long terraces of Babylon. 












Or watched against the line of sea and sky, 
Unfaltering on their immortal quest, 

Three lonely caravels that wore away 

Into the gleaming glory of the West. 











What of the clouds, that through the summer noons 
Pile the white wonder of their phantom snow, 

And, thinking they behold their mirrored selves, 
Lean to the cruising icebergs far below? 









What do you hear the patriarch mountains say, 
Sitting in judgment, robed in centuries, 

Watching men’s fleeting monuments that pass 
Like spindrift blown from immemorial seas? 
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To-day, in fury o’er the desert’s waste, 

You flog the scorching cohorts of the sand; 
To-morrow, you may stoop to swing the bells 
Of snowdrops wilting in a little hand. 





Sometimes like hounds that course the lanes of space, 


You trail swift meteors falling down the sky; 
Again, with clangor like stampeding hoofs, 
Your mighty flying squadrons thunder by. 


Yet you have balm that soothes like quiet rain, 
And brings to longing hearts a lost delight; 
For airs that brushed beloved eyes at noon, 
Will lay their nectar on far lips to-night. 


There is a broken music in your voice 

Can so enthrall the wistful hearts of men, 
They will go seeking—seeking—all their days, 
Bereft until they know that bliss again. 


And down the ways that lead beyond the world, 
Ensnared by beauty they will never see, 

Past dusk and dawn, past grief and fame and love, 
They stumble after that lost melody. 


* * * 


Winds that blew sweet across my fields of morn, 
Friends of the glancing days when glory passed, 
Guidons to evening and the harvest moon: 

Will you not sing my requiem at last? 


When in some frost-lit chapel of the pines, 
That lifts unseen on hushed Sierran heights, 
You join the anthems of the singing stars, 
Slowed to the mystic beat of northern lights, 


Tell them of one who, all her happy years, 
Beheld earth’s beauty, meshed in wonderment, 
And passing, laid on your unending wings 
Her parting gift: a sigh of deep content. 





THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


ERE are a good many people, 

I imagine, who have enter- 
tained the secret fancy that it would 
be an excellent thing if a poet could 
be led out on the day after he had 
passed his fiftieth birthday and be 
shot. I say “the day after” advised- 
ly; for there should be a sumptuous 
banquet, with laudatory speeches 
and odes and bowls of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene the night be- 
fore. But there should be no doubt 
as to what ought to take place at 
dawn. 

A cynic might inquire why we 
should wait for fifty years for so 
blessed a consummation. Why not 
cast the horoscope of each child at 
birth and, should a certain fatal 
propensity be revealed, act without 
more ado? Well, the cynic has 
some sort of a case—that I admit; 
but I am speaking as a friend to 
poets and poetry, and would allow 
a generous term of life to the bard. 
The firing squad would be sum- 
moned only after five years of grace 
had been added to the period which, 
as literary history abundantly 
shows, is the longest to lie under 
the favor of the sacred Muse. In- 
deed, a poet generally begins to de- 
cline in power after he has turned 
forty. That would have been the 
right moment for Wordsworth. Na- 
ture—to whom we should be deeply 
grateful—acted with her mysterious 
sagacity, and opportunely, in the 
cases of Burns and Byron and 
Keats and Shelley, who remain in 
consequence forever glorious and 
young. 


“Ah, happy, happy boughs! that 
cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the 
Spring adieu: 
And happy melodist, unwearied, 
Forever piping songs forever 
new.” 


Shakespeare and Spenser just 
rounded out their allotted span, 
as did Francis Thompson; while 
Poe, almost the only American 
poet to avoid a disastrous longev- 
ity (which is what one would ex- 
pect of the greatest of American 
poets), managed to do with forty 
years. 

If the cases of Browning and 
Tennyson are instanced against me, 
I will reply that, despite The Ring 
and the Book, they bear out my con- 
tention. Nor am I moved by the 
name of Milton. Had he been given 
to understand what he would have 
to expect on the tenth of December, 
1658, he would have set to work 
upon Paradise Lost immediately af- 
ter his return from Italy, and so 
saved his eyesight, to say nothing 
of long years of drudgery. We 
should have lost the sonnet on his 
blindness and a few superb lines in 
the opening of the third book of his 
epic, but I venture to think that we 
should have been amply compen- 
sated in other ways. 

My argument would be unanswer- 
able were it not for Thomas Hardy, 
a man who, though he has written 
poetry during sixty years, did not 
have the time to devote himself to it 
until he had reached late middle 
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age, and who has done his best 
work since he passed seventy. 

Architects with a literary bent 
have been known before, and the 
woods are full of novelists who be- 
gan as poets, who either because of 
the exhaustion of a thin vein of 
verse or because of practical neces- 
sity, had to turn to prose; but for a 
man to turn at the end of a career 
which had placed him securely 
among the masters of fiction, to 
work for the rest of his life in a new 
field of literature is without parallel. 
It is a case which could not have oc- 
curred at all had not Hardy, from 
the first, seen his ultimate objective 
clearly, or had he not made the pro- 
fession of architecture support the 
writing of his early novels and, af- 
ter that step had been gained, used 
the proceeds from successful novels 
to support himself while he wrote 
poetry. There is the suggestion of 
good architecture about it all: the 
foundations, well-laid, holding up 
the rising structure, that soars at 
last into the ecstasy of the spire. 
In fact, the symmetry of Hardy’s 
life makes me almost inclined to 
retort to those who say, “Fine as 
the novels are, we think the po- 
etry is even finer,” that much as 
I admire the novelist, I suspect 
that in the making of him we 
sacrificed a still more remarkable 
architect. 

Though this proves beyond all 
question what it was that Mr. Hardy 
most longed to do, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that what he wanted 
to do was the thing for which he 
was sent into the world. Brown- 
ing tells us that “Dante once pre- 
pared an angel”; and puts the ques- 
tion: 


“You and I would rather see that 
angel, 
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Painted by the tenderness of 
Dante, 

Would we not?—than read a fresh 
Inferno.” 


Speaking for myself, I answer, 
“Certainly not.” 

This is not to say that I find no 
mnitigation of regret in the abandon- 
ment of Hardy’s old and the as- 
sumption of his new vocation. If 
his poetry has done nothing else 
(and it has done much more), it has 
thrown a flood of light upon the 
strong intelligence that produced 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, and Jude the 
Obscure. But at the same time I 
believe that Thomas Hardy’s gen- 
ius, though great enough to accom- 
plish prodigies in verse, is most 
naturally itself when it works in 
prose. One compares, with sad sur- 
prise, the clear simple style of the 
novels with the uncouth and gro- 
tesque style of so many of the 
poems. Where he used to be Greek 
he is now Gothic—in the sense in 
which the frigid eighteenth century 
used the word. Very few of the 
poems give one the satisfaction of 
perfection; rarely is there even a 
perfect stanza; and the blank verse 
of The Dynasts is often saved from 
banality merely because it is so 
harsh and gritty. 

To make matters worse, Mr. 
Hardy, though he obviously does 
not write poetry easily, loves to add 
to his difficulties by casting his ma- 
terial in strange and complicated 
forms. One chorus of The Dynasts, 
for example, is in rimed Sapphics; 
another—the one that begins, 


“We come; and learn as Time’s dis- 
ordered deaf sands run 
That Castlereagh’s diplomacy has 
wiled, waxed, won”— 
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makes the reader suppose that the 
author had attended a performance 
of The Mikado the evening before. 

Yet it would seem that the peculi- 
arities of the form in which this po- 
etry is cast has the final justifica- 
tion of true style, in that it is de- 
manded by its substance, by what 
is very often the unusual subject of 
the poetry. What has to be said is 
said, and in such a fashion that it 
is not easily forgotten, however 
willing one may be to forget the 
way in which it has been said. The 
reader feels that Hardy’s matter is 
intellectually exciting; he is struck 
by the form in which it is expressed, 
being first somewhat irritated by its 
oddness, then coming to admit that 
it was demanded by the matter; but 
he will still harbor a vague sense of 
dissatisfaction. Why? Because he 
perceives that, interesting and strik- 
ing as it all is, the perfect adjust- 
ment has not been effected. The 
“what” and the “how” of the poetry 
almost interlock, but not quite; so 
that the critic, though stimulated, 
is seldom delighted by the actual 
result. 

It is not that there is here any- 
thing exactly like Browning’s bi- 
zarre bravura, but neither is there 
much of Browning’s adroit athleti- 
cism in the face of technical danger. 
Hardy works more soberly and with 
too much sad sincerity to try to get 
over a difficulty with a trick. The 
trouble is, I think, not the oddity of 
form—which I have admitted to be 
called for by the theme—but a cer- 
tain awkwardness of diction. I 
open Collected Poems at random, 
and my eye alights on 


“My Lord your father’s pardon 
Thus I won: 
He let his heart unharden 
Towards his son, 
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And honourably condoned what 
we had done; 


“But said—recall you, dearest?— 
‘As for Su, 
I'd see her—ay, though nearest 
Me unto— 
Sooner entombed than in a stage 
purlieu!’” 


I put Collected Poems aside and 
take up The Dynasts and find 


“At last Villeneuve accepts the sea 
and fate, 
Despite the Cadiz council called of 
late, 
Whereat his stoutest captains— 
men the first 
To do all mortals durst— 
Willing to sail, and bleed, and bear 
the worst, 
Short of cold suicide, did yet opine 
That plunging mid those teeth of 
treble line 
In jaws of oaken wood 
Held open by the English navarchy 
With suasive breath and artful 
modesty, 
Would smack of purposeless fool- 
hardihood.” 


It is words like “navarchy” and 
“foolhardihood,” being used as 
rimes, that jar so much; it is the in- 
ept inversion of a line like “No 
more will now rate I” that partially 
spoils the lovely poem that a great- 
er degree of deftness could have 
saved. 


“No more will now rate I 
The common rare, 
The midnight drizzle dew, 
The gray hour golden, 
The wind a yearning cry, 
The faulty fair, 
Things dreamt, of comelier hue 
Than things beholden!” 
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Yet Hardy’s diction gives many 
evidences of having been based 
upon Shakespeare’s. His early son- 
nets are Shakespearean, in diction 
as well as pattern; but where these 
were Shakespearean by imitation 
(an almost inevitable thing in a 
young poet), the mature poet of 
The Dynasts is still at moments 
Shakespearean, but by absorption. 
What are passages like, 


“We are but thistle-globes on Heav- 
en’s high gales, 

And whither blown, or when, or 
how, or why, 

Can choose us not at all! ... 

Pll come to you anon, dear: 
staunch Roustan 

Will light me in”; 


or 


“He who is with himself dissatis- 
fied, 
Though all the world find satisfac- 
tion in him, 
Is like a rainbow-coloured bird 
gone blind, 
That gives delight it shares not”; 


or 


“There’s no news yet.— 

These several days while I have 
been sitting by him 

He has enquired the quarter of the 
wind, 

And where that moment stood the 
stable-cock. 

When I said ‘East,’ he answered 
‘That is well! 

Those are the breezes that will 

* speed him home!’ 

So cling his heart strings to his 

country’s cause”— 


what are these but pure Shakes- 
peare? 
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When Hardy succeeds in writing 
a poem that is perfect from begin- 
ning to end, it always happens to 
be a lyric, and a lyric written in the 
simplest form. “When I set out 
for Lyonesse,” or “The Darkling 
Thrush,” or “The Oxen,” or, what 
is perhaps the most beautiful and 
tender of his poems, “Afterwards,” 
one closely packed with the exqui- 
site details of observation, or “The 
Blinded Bird,” which expresses so 
touchingly Hardy’s love for helpless 
creatures, these show that he can 
achieve perfection. But they also 
show that it is the simplicity of the 
theme—by permitting a simple 
though profound treatment—that 
permits a success which appears to 
be impossible when the subject 
grows subtler and the structure 
more elaborate. 

These same poems are entirely 
characteristic in that they express a 
gentle and melancholy skepticism. 


The Oxen. 


“Christmas Eve, and twelve of the 
clock. 
‘Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside 
ease. 


“We pictured the meek mild crea- 
tures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 
Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling 
then. 


“So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 
If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder 
coomb 
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Our childhood used to know,’ 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so.” 


It comes into “The Blinded Bird”: 


“So zestfully canst thou sing? 
And all this indignity, 

With God’s consent, on thee! 
Blinded ere yet a-wing 

By the red-hot needle thou, 

I stand and wonder how 

So zestfully thou canst sing!” 


And it is the note upon which “The 
Darkling Thrush” ends: 


“So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled 
through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he 
knew 
And I was unaware.” 


It is no more than just to Mr. 
Hardy to say that his skepticism is 
based upon his sensitive pity. His 
temperament is deeply religious but 
he has never been able to reconcile 
God with the fact of pain. The only 
God he is prepared to admit is one 
who is limited either in power or in 
knowledge. He is quite without the 
bitter cynicism of Omar Khayyéam’s 
famous absolution of God; but he 
does suggest in his poem, “God 
Forgotten,” that strife and suffer- 
ing can exist in the world only be- 
cause God has forgotten that the 
world exists. 

“I towered far, and lo! I stood 
within 

The presence of the Lord Most 
High, 
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Sent thither by the sons of Earth, 
to win 
Some answer to their cry. 


“*The Earth, sayest thou? The Hu- 
man race? 
By me created? Sad its lot? 
Nay: I have no remembrance of 
such place: 
Such world I fashioned not.’— 


“*Q Lord, forgive me when I say 
Thou spakest the word and made 
it all.’— 
‘The Earth of men—let me be- 
think me... Yea! 
I dimly do recall 


“*Some tiny sphere I built long 
back 
(Mid millions of such shapes of 
mine) 
So named .. . It perished, surely 
—not a wrack 
Remaining, or a sign? 


“It lost my interest from the first, 
My aims therefor succeeding ill; 


it died of doing as it 
durst?’?— 
‘Lord, it existeth still.’— 


Haply 


“Dark, then, its life! For not a 
cry 
Of aught it bears do I now hear; 
Of its own act the threads were 
snapt whereby 
Its plaints had reached mine 


ear. . 


“‘But sayest it is by pangs dis- 
traught, 
And strife, and silent suffering?— 
Sore grieved am I that injury 
should be wrought 
Even on so poor a thing! 


“*Thou shouldst have learnt that 
Not to Mend 
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For me could mean but Not to 
Know: 
Hence, Messengers! and straight- 
way put an end 
To what men undergo.’ .. . 


“Homing at dawn, I thought to see 
One of the Messengers standing by. 
—Oh, childish thought! ... Yet 

often it comes to me 
When trouble hovers nigh.” 


Some one has bitterly said that it 
is man’s achievement to have con- 
ceived of justice in a world devoid 
of justice. But is not human hun- 
ger for justice, human indignation 
at the absence, at the lack of justice, 
a proof that God, Who made man 
desire justice so passionately, is 
Himself just? The atheist, angrily 
denying the existence of God on the 
ground of the existence of evil in 
the world, has borne witness to the 
fact that evil is an anomaly, a 
frightful accident. He perceives, 
however dimly, the true harmony 
of the universe—the love that moves 
the sun and other stars—and his 
perception, even when it provokes 
blasphemy against God, is a left- 
handed proof of the goodness of 
God. For if man loves justice, God 
must love it infinitely more, since 
He is its origin. Indeed, even if by 
some fantastic exercise of fancy we 
could see a malignant force at the 
center of the universe, and could 
suppose that that force, being evil, 
might wish to make men demand 
an unattainable good solely in order 
to torment them with hellish de- 
spair, our logic would meet with an 
insuperable difficulty. Such a force, 
being evil, could no more create 
good than good could create evil. 
Further, being evil, it could not even 
conceive of good. 

I have no wish to press the point 


too far against Mr. Hardy. The 
acute sensitiveness of his charity 
has made him a skeptic; his mind 
is unable to find any solution to the 
problem of evil; but he has ad- 
mitted that there may be an ex- 
planation of the dark enigma: 


“Why things are thus, whoso de- 
rides, 
May well remain my secret still... 
A fourth dimension, say the guides, 
To matter is conceivable. 
Think some such mystery resides 
Within the ethic of my will.” 


Mr. Hardy would like to believe, 
but cannot. So far from being 
proud of his condition, he mourns 
over it. “O does a bird,” he says, 


“O, does a bird deprived of wings, 
Go earth-bound wilfully?” 


He is religious at heart but not in 
his head—which is, after all, a bet- 
ter state to be in than its opposite. 
At the risk of fatuity, I will add that 
I would rather be in Thomas 
Hardy’s shoes on the Day of Judg- 
ment than in the shoes of three- 
quarters of the world’s professing 
Christians. 

In the preface of his Late Poems 
and Earlier he protests against the 
charge of pessimism brought 
against him, and denies that his 
poems are intended to develop any 
settled philosophy or “view” of life. 
They are, he explains, “really a 
series of fugitive impressions 
which I have never tried to coér- 
dinate.” That is candid, and ob- 
viously correct, as far as it con- 
cerns Collected Poems or Late 
Poems and Earlier. 

But, on the other hand, we are 
certainly faced with a metaphysical 
system in The Dynasts, one that is 
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very clearly and consistently urged 
from start to finish of that astound- 
ing piece of work. It is not a sys- 
tem of pessimism but of fatalism. 

For the sake of maintaining dra- 
matic interest in the inner play of 
The Dynasts—the story of the Napo- 
leonic wars—the spectators, the dis- 
embodied Intelligences, whose com- 
ments form the substance of the 
outer play, assume 


“Earth’s jackaclocks to be 
Not fugled by one Will, but func- 
tion free.” 


But this is merely out of esthetic 
necessity; the philosophical neces- 
sity is its exact opposite, and this 
is very strictly insisted upon. 
Whenever the human agents seem 
to be acting in such a way as might 
lead anyone to suppose that their 
wills were free, the Intelligences 
are quickly called in to assure us 
that we had better disabuse our- 
selves of any idea of the kind. 

Humanity is controlled by the 
“Immanent Will,” which is blind 
and pitiless, and which has no pur- 
pose, either good or bad, save that 
of continuing to exist. 


“In the Foretime, even to the germ 
of Being, 

Nothing appears of shape to indi- 
cate 

That cognizance has marshalled 
things terrene, 

Or will (such is my thinking) in 
my span. 

Rather they show that, like a knit- 
ter drowsed, 

Whose fingers play in skilled un- 
mindfulness, 

The Will has woven with an ab- 
sent heed 

Since life first was; and ever will 
so weave.” 


To this Will each separate life 
contributes something, or, more ac- 
curately, each separate life is a part 
of this Will, by which in turn it is 
absolutely controlled. The anato- 
my of the Immanent Will is shown 
to us in an unforgettable passage in 
the stage directions. 


“The nether sky opens, and Eu- 
rope is disclosed as a prone and 
emaciated figure, the Alps shaping 
like a backbone, and the branching 
mountain-chains like ribs, the pen- 
insula plateau of Spain forming a 
head. Broad and lengthy lowlands 
stretch from the north of France 
across Russia like a grey-green gar- 
ment hemmed by the Ural moun- 
tains and the glistening Arctic 
Ocean. 

“The point of view then sinks 
downwards through space, and 
draws near to the surface of the per- 
turbed countries, where the peo- 
ples, distressed by events which 
they did not cause, are seen writh- 
ing, crawling, heaving, and vibrat- 
ing in their various cities and na- 
tionalities.” 


And again: 


“The controlling Immanent Will 


appears ... as a brain-like net- 
work of currents and ejections, 
twitching, interpenetrating, entan- 
gling, and thrusting hither and 
thither the human forms.” 


The Will is, of course, uncon- 
scious of Itself and acts by rote, 
“like a knitter drowsed, whose fin- 
gers play in skilled unmindfulness.” 
It is, as another chorus says: 


“A Clairvoyancy 
That knows not what it knows, yet 
works therewith.” 
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It is quite possible to read and to 
enjoy The Dynasts without any ref- 
erence to its metaphysics, by ex- 
tracting the chronicle play from the 
surrounding matter. No doubt 
many people will prefer to read it 
in this way, and to gain, by doing 
so, the pleasure of seeing the most 
rapid and vivid of all presentations 
of the period of the Napoleonic 
wars. I haven’t time to deal with 
that aspect of The Dynasts, but I 
must pause at least to say that 
Hardy has performed an extraor- 
dinary feat as a historical drama- 
tist, and manages to give to those 
who are puppets (according to his 
philosophy) a most intense dramat- 
ic life. Not one of the hundreds of 
his characters but is sharply drawn 
and differentiated from all the oth- 
ers—and this though the scene 
changes so suddenly and so fre- 
quently—from the House of Com- 
mons to a cellar full of deserters 
from Sir John Moore’s army, from 
George III. screaming out in his 
madness to the doctors who have 
come to bleed him, “How dare they! 
I am the Elector of Hanover!” to 
the picture of Kutuzov following the 
retreating army of the French: 
“He presents a terrible appearance 
now—bravely serving though slow- 
ly dying, his face puffed with the in- 
tense cold, his one eye staring as he 
sits in a heap in the saddle, his 
head sunk into his shoulders.” 

But though things like these form 
the body of the book, in some re- 
spects a deeper interest will be cen- 
tered for many, though not all of its 
readers, in its metaphysics. Even 
considered as no more than a dra- 
matic device, the choruses of the 
Intelligences are highly effective 
and hold together what might have 
been, without them, a shapeless 
mass. I suspect, however, that 
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ruthlessly as Hardy presses fatal- 
ism in his epic-drama, he would not 
insist on it too rigorously if he were 
asked to defend it apart from its 
tragic usefulness. It is true that 
the hymn sung by the Pities at the 
end of the play does not modify the 
sternness of its fatalism; but one is 
glad that Hardy refused to write 
Finis without some expression of 
hope, even though the hope be as 
vague and irrational as it is. 


“To Thee Whose eye all Nature 
owns, 
Who hurlest Dynasts from their 
thrones, 
And liftest those of low estate, 
We sing, with Her men consecrate! 


“Yea, Great and Good, Thee, Thee 
we hail, 
Who shakest the strong, Who 
shield’st the frail, 
Who had not shaped such souls as 
we 
If tender mercy lacked in Thee! 


“Though times be when the mortal 
moan 
Seems unascending to Thy throne, 
Though seers do not as yet explain 
Why Suffering sobs to Thee in 
vain; 
“We hold that Thy unscanted 
scope 
Affords a food for final Hope, 
That mild-eyed Prescience pon- 
ders nigh 
Life’s loom, to lull it by-and-by. 


“Therefore we quire to highest 
height 
The Wellwiller, the kindly Might 
That balances the Vast for weal, 
That purges as by wounds to heal. 


“And these pale panting multitudes 
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Seen surging here, their moils, 
their moods, 

All shall ‘fulfil their joy’ in Thee, 

In Thee abide eternally! 


“Exultant adoration give 
The Alone, through Whom all liv- 
ing live, 
The Alone, in Whom all dying die, 
Whose means the End shall jus- 
tify!” 


Hardy seems to be growing milder 
in old age. His heart was always 
tender and humorous and gener- 
ous; even his sardonic extrava- 
gance sprang from his love. But a 
more tranquil mood is his as he 
nears the end. His mind is more 
and more occupied with the thought 
of the world’s need of religion. It 
is true that the religion he looks for 
so wistfully is our old friend, reli- 
gion without dogma, and that he 
regrets the failure of the modernist 
movement in the Catholic Church 
(“a flank march which I at that 
time quite expected to witness, with 
the gathering of many millions of 
waiting agnostics into her fold’’); 
but, then, we must remember that 
Mr. Hardy is the last of the Victo- 
rians and that he cannot altogether 
free himself from the fluffy notions 
of his age. What we may admire is 
his sincerity and unfailing love for 
mankind, and the superb gayety 
and gallantry of a man who could 


THOMAS HARDY 


write at the age of eighty so mag- 
nificent a poem as his “An Ancient 
to Ancients”: 


“Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 
Gentlemen, 
Pythagoras, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Homer,—yea, 
Clement, Augustin, Origen, 
Burnt brightlier towards their set- 
ting-day, 
Gentlemen. 


“And ye, red-lipped and smooth- 
browed; list, 
Gentlemen, 
Much is there waits you we have 
missed; 
Much lore we leave you worth the 
knowing, 
Much, much has lain outside our 
ken: 
Nay rush not: time serves: we are 
going, 
Gentlemen.” 


Such song stirs the blood and fills 
one with unbounded reverence for 


the man who could sing it. In the 
three thick volumes of the poems 
that lie before me there are what 
seem to me to be many flaws; but 
they are all the flaws of a great 
mind and heart. Many, very many, 
are “broken arcs”; but even these 
so often have a grandeur and no- 
bility that can rarely be found in 
more perfectly finished things. 





THE GARDENER. 


By ETHEL KING. 


HEN Agnes Miller lost her lit- 

tle daughter Shirley, every- 
one remarked how well she took it. 
Even such a strong, valiant little 
woman as she was might have been 
expected to break down on the sud- 
den taking off of an adored only 
child, four years old, just beginning 
to be interesting. But she did no 
such thing. Instead she went about 
making arrangements for the piti- 
ful funeral, while her husband, the 
professor, wept and stormed over 
their bereavement. It was Agnes 
who decided they should take the 
baby out and bury her in the Miller 
family plot in Chicago, from which 
place her husband had come three 


years before to be assistant profes- 
sor in chemistry at Columbia. 

“But how can you stand it with 
her so far away?” he asked tear- 


fully. ““Wouldn’t it be better to get 
some temporary vault here for her 
until we went back home again?” 

She looked at him dry-eyed. 
“What does it matter where she is; 
she’s dead,” was all she said. 

After they returned from their 
sorrowful journey, Agnes Miller 
took up her work again, which con- 
sisted chiefly in being John Miller’s 
wife and homekeeper. They had a 
hired house up on Morningside 
Heights. “A house is so much bet- 
ter than an apartment for a child, 
you know,” they had told each oth- 
er when they had taken it. Agnes 
did all the work herself except for 
some help from a hired woman at 
times, and a furnace man in win- 
ter. Now she traversed the empty 


rooms intent on her duties, and the 
neighbors marveled at her calm- 
ness. She often wondered herself. 
All things in life had become savor- 
less to her. She was dead, she 
knew. She had died with Shirley. 
No, even before Shirley. She had 
died the night the doctor informed 
her, so gently, that the devastating 
fever meant her child’s end. 

The Millers were not churchgo- 
ing people. They had both been 
raised Baptists, but somehow they 
had drifted away from any regular 
church attendance. A near-by min- 
ister, hearing of their trouble, called 
and offered his consolation in trite 
phrases. Agnes listened with pa- 
tience until he left, then tore up the 
leaflets he had pressed on her. He 
was a dolt, she was sure, and his 
words were barren and hopeless. 
For him to say that God wanted, 
needed her Shirley! Her funny lit- 
tle Shirley with her light brown hair 
cut in a bang and straggling down 
to her waist in the back, dressed 
like the pictures of an old-fash- 
ioned Chatterbox in a white dress 
with a pink or blue sash, and black 
strapped sandals. She was like a 
doll, round, adorable, with her big 
eyes and shy smile. ... 

The Millers decided they would 
not go away that summer. At a 
friend’s suggestion John secured a 
post on the teaching staff of the 
summer school. He needed the 
money, for his small bank account 
had been gravely depleted by the 
expenses incidental to Shirley’s ill- 
ness and death. 
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Life had turned into a mechan- 
ical existence for Agnes. In a numb 
fashion she tried to do all things to 
please and comfort her husband. 
She attended to his wants, met his 
friends, went with him to lectures. 
Still her days were long and empty. 
There were no little dresses now to 
be tucked and fitted and pressed, 
no wee socks to be darned, no tears 
to be dried. It was as though all 
the black shadows of life were 
creeping up on her, closing in on 
her. And, worst of all, she did not 
care. 

But because she was a sensible 
woman in the main, she warned 
herself this would never do. She 
must, must, discover something in 
which she could take an interest. 
But this she found hard to do, 
for she had no taste for anything 


now. 
One day, when she was brush- 
ing up the threshold of her kitch- 


en door, ske suddenly stopped, 
straightened up, and looked out at 
the tiny back yard, sodden and 
bare. She might—she could culti- 
vate it, she thought hesitatingly. 
Yes, she could plant flowers and 
raise things there—such were her 
vague musings. They had always 
taken Shirley away to the seashore 
for the summer, and the little yard 
had secured no attention except to 
be swept regularly and to have the 
wild growth of weeds and grass cut 
when the family returned each fall. 
Town-bred folk, they knew nothing 
of the soil. But Agnes herself had 
been a grade teacher back in Chi- 
cago, and she remembered a little 
of the botany she had studied in a 
haphazard fashion during her train- 
ing school days. 

She bought a garden manual and 
sent for seed catalogs. It was in 
March that Shirley died. It was 


May when Agnes began her plant- 
ing. Late, she was aware, and it 
entered her head that she and John 
had not been very young when they 
were married, and that Shirley had 
come late to them only to be the 
more beloved. 

However, after all her prepara- 
tions, when she first began to dig 
down into the earth, she sickened 
with distaste for her work. Shirley 
had been put into the ground and 
clods of dirt had been piled upon 
her. ... The mother was of a 
great mind to throw away her 
trowel and to abandon the whole 
project. But her better sense res- 
cued her. She stuck to her task, 
and after a while all the seeds were 
carefully packed underground. 

She purchased also some gera- 
nium plants and a three-foot rose 
bush, and when these actually took 
root and put forth blossoms, this 
city woman’s gratitude was pathet- 
ic. And, oh, the watchfulness and 
care she lavished on her seedlings. 
They grew and spread and flaunted 
themselves to her delight—mignon- 
ette and heliotrope and iris and 
other humble simple blooms. 

They kept her busy and she loved 
it. Now she had something to do, 
to watch over tender sprouting 
things just as she had looked after 
her small growing daughter. 

One night in June a heavy storm 
broke over the city. Fearful for her 
flowers and all unmindful of her- 
self, Agnes rushed out into the 
wind and rain to cover them over 
with newspapers, much as she 
might have tucked in Shirley 
against a draft. 

Nearly every moment of the long 
summer days she squandered in the 
precious solace of her garden. It 
was only at nights, then, that the 
shadows could steal upon her. 
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With the advent of fall she sensed 
a change in herself, the old dull ap- 
athy submerging her once more. 
Gropingly she fathomed the reason. 
It was because the days were short- 
er and colder and she could spend 
little of her time in the garden. In 
fact, her garden required her less 
and less as time went on, for her 
flowers faded away one by one in 
spite of all she could do to keep 
them. 

Soon the square behind her house 
held nothing but dead leaves, dry 
stalks, naked branches. Yes, that 
was what always happened, she re- 
flected bitterly. You loved some- 
thing tenderly, and then death 
came along and wasted it, and that 
was the end—the end. She kept 
these moods from her husband, 
fearing they might be troublesome 
to him. She realized that his sor- 
row had lost its keen edge. It was 


only at intervals now that grief 
could torture him. Then he would 
speak brokenly of their baby, and 
Agnes would almost envy him these 


aching moments. To be able to feel 
—anything! 

John Miller was very busy with 
his day and evening classes and his 
extra laboratory experiments and 
the reading necessary for his work. 
He was a slow, kind, conscientious 
man, and, his wife had discovered 
soon after they were married, a de- 
pendent sort of a man. Once he 
was started in a groove he went 
along very well. But some one had 
to start him. And always there 
seemed to be some one on hand to 
do this very thing. 

His father had been a bookkeep- 
er in the chemical department of a 
big sugar house, and he had made 
up his mind that chemistry would 
be the greatest profession in the 
world for his son. John had duti- 


fully gone to a scientific school and 
turned out a capable enough grad- 
uate. 

After marriage Agnes bent all her 
energies to help him on. Then in- 
fluential friends helped him to se- 
cure this position at Columbia. In 
the old days Agnes had sometimes 
caught herself wishing she had a 
sturdier kind of an oak for a hus- 
band than her big blond John. It 
would be nice, she had fancied, to 
be able to lean on some one, some 
time. But now she didn’t care. 
Nothing mattered now. She saw 
her work cut out for her, and she 
did it with as much energy as she 
could summon to her aid. 

The days dragged on, and in her 
necessary visits to the shops she 
could not help noticing there sym- 
bols gay and merry—wreaths of 
holly and tinsel, festive wrappings 
and ribbons and tags, that told her 
Christmas would soon be upon the 
world. And the last Christmas with 
Shirley and her tree—so far away it 
seemed. 

When Christmas drew near, Ag- 
nes went up the stairs one day to 
the little store room on the top floor 
where she had locked away all of 
Shirley’s toys. These she brought 
down herself, packed them in a big 
box, and had them carted over to a 
settlement house a few blocks away. 
And when the celebration was held 
there two days before Christmas, 
she went over and helped to distrib- 
ute the gifts. At the conclusion she 
was so weary, heart, soul, and body, 
that for once in her life she was un- 
able to make ready her husband’s 
evening meal. On his return home 
he found her, with her tired head 
down on the dining room table. 
She was ashamed of herself for 
frightening him. He thought she 
had cried herself into a state of ex- 
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haustion, and she did not dare tell 
him that dead women do not weep 
—often. 

On Christmas Eve she was alone. 
John had gone down to the station 
to meet an uncle, who was coming 
to spend the holidays with them. 
Uncle David had written that he 
thought they “might be lonesome.” 
Now Agnes was seated at her desk, 
doing nothing. All her work was 
finished. She that was cheerless 
had sent out messages of cheer to 
all she knew, as was her yearly cus- 
tom. But few there were who dared 
return her glad tidings, and these 
few were very old friends. Mary 
Lake had been her bridesmaid, and 
it was she who had forwarded the 
little book of poems that lay on the 
desk. Agnes now stretched out her 
hand and picked it up. She must 
look through it, she felt, so that, 
when she wrote later, she would be 


able to say something definite about 
it. 

She turned the leaves carelessly. 
There was a poem about a garden. 


No, she would not read that. She 
knew about gardens, about most of 
the sweet things in life. They van- 
ished after a while and left you 
more hopeless than ever. But she 
did read it after all. It was the 
rhythm that caught and held her 
attention first. So simple and plain, 
yet with such an assured note to it. 
Only truth and sincerity could be 
tuned to such a key. 

Again she read the verses, and as 
their import seeped into her con- 
sciousness, it seemed to her as 
though she had just awaked from 
a bad dream, and gradually a grate- 
ful sense of being alive crept 
through her. Her heart, which she 
thought had turned to stone, began 
to beat lightly, even gayly. She 
leaned back in her chair with a con- 


tented sigh. Why, how foolish she 
had been to let gray wintry days de- 
press her! They would soon be 
gone. Here it was December twen- 
ty-fourth and—oh, well,—in Febru- 
ary, she had heard, some flowers ac- 
tually came up out of the ground— 
the snowdrop first, wasn’t it? Then 
April, May, and June would be 
knocking at the door before she_ 
knew it. Spring returned every 
year! And the flowers she had 
mourned would blossom again. 
That was a fact. It was authentic! 
The sweet blossoms were only wait- 
ing the call to spring up out of the 
ground again! Her sweet, sweet 
blossom, Shirley! .. . 

For a moment Agnes swelled with 
a triumphant pride, as though she 
were the discoverer of this wonder- 
ful knowledge of life eternal. Then 
quick humiliation blotted out her 
complacency. Of course, she had 
always known this beautiful fact, 
but she had forgotten it, stupidly 
forgotten it. And it was this little 
poem before her that had given it 
back to her! Impulsively she put 
her lips down and kissed these 
comforting words of Katharine 
Tynan’s: 


“In the garden she hath found 
Herb of grace and feverfew; 
Woundwort there doth much 

abound, 
Heartsease, too. 


“Where she laid dead things away 
In the chilly earth, what stir! 
Whisper of Springtime, green and 

gay, 
Comes to her. 


“All sweet Nancies, daffodils, 
Talking in their beds below 
Of sweet vales and shining hills 
Whither they go. 
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“In the garden there’s no grief; Walk with her in the wind and 


God walks there and He is kind, sun 
When the first dear crumpled leaf And the sweet rain. 
Shakes in the wind. 


“Heartsease in her garden plot, 
“There’s no death now. Winter’s Ladders-to-Heaven scale the skies; 
done. While the dear forget-me-not 
All’s given back. The dead again  Brightens her eyes.” 





IN NAZARETH. 
By CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


. . . AND it was spring in Nazareth that day, 
The winds of darkness had flung out again 
Their silver music to the mountains, when 
He came along the April-scented way— 

A lithe, bronzed lad—and mirrored in His face 
The joy of newly wakened earth, the light 
Of all the dawn-stars conquering the night. 
In spring-enchanted woods He knew the place 
Where grew the first frail blossoms under skies 
That kneeled to shelter hill-crowned Galilee. 
And dreaming of the wonders that might be, 
The visions of the ages in His eyes, 

He heard—O magic cadences and dim !— 

The voice of rain-kissed April calling him. 





THE CONVENT GIRL. 


An Historical Retrospect. 


By HELENA CONCANNON. 


N the spring of 1923 there came to 
us here in Ireland, chilling the 
Western breezes that bore it over 
the Atlantic, a whisper of some law, 
projected in one of the United 
States, which threatened the con- 
vent schools—and, as a_ conse- 
quence, the convent school girl. 

The convent school girl! Can we 
imagine the world without her? Or 
can we realize what a drear and dis- 
mal place it would be, if she were to 
disappear from it? It is difficult, 
for, almost as far as we can throw 
back our gaze along the road our 
Western civilization has traveled, 
since it took Christianity for its 
guiding star, we can see her charm- 
ing form. Her laughter, “low and 
tender and sweet,” rings out to us 
across the centuries. We see her, 
in the old records, at prayer, at 
work, at play, “true sister of that 
company” of dear little convent 
girls whom we all know and love 
to-day. 

Here, for instance, are some lit- 
tle seventh-century convent school 
girls, whom Jonas, an Italian monk, 
who wrote the life of St. Colum- 
banus in the middle years of that 
century, has made known to us. 
Among the religious institutions 
which owed their origin to our 
great Irish missionary saint, was 
the famous convent of the Abbess 
Burgundofara, at Evoriacas, near 
Meaux. Father Jonas often visited 
this convent, especially when he 
was collecting materials for his 


book, and he knew the nuns inti- 
mately, and tells us many incidents 
of their lives and deaths, of which 
he was an eyewitness. There seem 
to have been many little girls under 
Abbess Burgundofara’s care, and 
Jonas made friends with them all 
and speaks of them in several of his 
chapters. We hear among others 
of little Ercantrudis, the daughter 
of a noble house, who had hardly 
emerged from babyhood when she 
was sent to the convent. She be- 
came a nun very early, and seems 
to have found the austerities of the 
order too severe for her tender 
frame, for she fell ill, and her short 
life was one of great and continu- 
ous suffering, heroically borne. Jo- 
nas becomes almost lyrical as he 
speaks of the virtues and attractive- 
ness of the charming child: her pa- 
tience in suffering, her cheerful- 
ness, her love for her companions, 
her childlike innocence, her devo- 
tion to the abbess, her extraordi- 
nary love for Holy Communion. 
Young as she was, she had a curi- 
ous power of reading the secrets of 
others’ hearts, of which Jonas gives 
an impressive instance. 

Very young also—infantulz, Jo- 
nas calls them — were two little 
girls about whom he has another 
story to tell—a story which gives us 
an attractive glimpse into those old 
days. It was a Sunday morning, 
and the nuns and their little pupils 
were all gathered in the church for 
Mass. In the convent of Burgun- 
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dofara, French though it was both 
in personnel and location, many of 
the old Irish monastic customs were 
observed, and the hymns which St. 
Columban and his companions had 
brought from far-off Bangor were 
sung. While the nuns were going 
up to the altar to receive Holy Com- 
munion, it was their custom to sing 
that old Irish hymn, still preserved 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor, so 
beautiful that the angels were sup- 
posed to have taught it to St. Pat- 
rick and St. Sechnall: 


“Sancti venite, 

Christi Corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes 

Quo redempti Sanguinem.” 


Among the sisters was a young 
nun called Domna, who had an ex- 
quisite voice. Now the two little 


girls of whom we have spoken— 
Jonas has only told us the name of 


one of them, Ansitrudis—could not 
take their eyes off Domna; and it 
seemed to them that, as_ they 
looked, they saw hovering over her 
head a globe of white flame. They 
could not contain themselves and 
shouted out in their clear childish 
voices, “Look, look at the lovely 
globe of light shining above Sister 
Domna.” The abbess told them to 
keep quiet; but, alas! the harm was 
done. For Sister Domna began to 
feel very vain of the heavenly favor 
for which she had been signaled 
out, and Jonas would give us to un- 
derstand that there was no living 
with her afterwards! 

Somewhat older than Ansitrudis 
and her little comrade were two 
other little girls Jonas mentions: 
Bithildis, whose dying hours were 
lit up by miracles; and Deurechil- 
dis, at whose deathbed we find a 
heartbroken mother, whose grief 


for her little daughter snatched off 
by death in the flower of her age 
has poignant tones to touch us even 
yet. Jonas speaks of these two as 
adolescentulz. 

The convent of St. Burgundo- 
fara was destined to have a long and 
prosperous history. A _ thousand 
years later we find it still flourish- 
ing, and preserving in its historic 
name, Faremoutiers, “the monas- 
tery of Fara,” the memory of its 
early foundress. No less a one than 
Bossuet, in one of his masterpieces, 
tells us something of its work in 
the seventeenth century. In his 
oraison funébre on the Princess 
Palatine, he speaks of her convent 
days in Faremoutiers, and inciden- 
tally gives us a notion of the studies 
pursued there and of the sort of girl 
it aimed at forming. “In the soli- 
tude of St. Fare, on this holy moun- 
tain, chosen by God a thousand 
years ago, where the Brides of 
Christ revived the beauty of the an- 
cient days, the early life of Princess 
Anne was happy. The mysteries 
[of religion] were revealed to her; 
the Scriptures became familiar to 
her. They taught her the Latin 
language because it was that of the 
Church, and the Divine Office 
formed her greatest delight.” 

In the works of another celebrat- 
ed French writer, Christine de Pisa, 
there is a poem of remarkable in- 
terest describing a day spent by the 
authoress and some of her friends 
in the great Dominican convent of 
Poissy, some five and a quarter cen- 
turies ago—to be quite exact, Mon- 
day, the thirtieth of April, a. p. 
1400. Here, too, we meet some lit- 
tle convent girls—this time royal 
princesses—and learn something of 
their life and surroundings a few 
years before the birth of Joan of 
Arc. 
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Poissy was a royal foundation, 
and the nuns there were either prin- 
cesses of the blood, or belonged to 
the noblest houses of France. 
Christine, however, had interest 
enough to get her own daughter ad- 
mitted—which speaks well for the 
France of the period, for the poor 
woman, left a young widow with 
three little children, had absolutely 
nothing to live on but what she 
earned by the labors of her pen. 
She was, in fact, as some of her 
biographers have pointed out, the 
first professional journalist and 
“man of letters” in Europe—an as- 
tonishing piece of information for 
those who imagine that the entry of 
women into the professions was a 
recent event. On a fair April morn- 
ing, Christine, then a woman of 
about thirty-seven, laid aside her 
writing for a time and rode out 
from Paris with a chosen company 
of dames and cavaliers to visit her 
daughter in her convent. As we 
read the pretty poem, written a few 
weeks after the event it commemo- 
rates, and in all the vivid freshness 
of Christine’s impressions, we feel 
as if we ourselves formed part of 
that gay cavalcade, who “shortened 
the road” so pleasantly for them- 
selves, with song and story, gay de- 
bate, and innocent jest. The spring 
morning is exquisite; and the ride 
over the flower-filled meadows by 
the banks of the Seine, and through 
the perfumed forest of Saint-Ger- 
maine-en-Laye, is an intoxication of 
delight. Everywhere there is music 
—the song of happy shepherd lads 
and lasses, the caroling of the birds, 
the joyous murmurs of hidden riv- 
ulets. And so the six leagues are 
quickly laid behind us, and we ar- 
rive at Poissy. There we first 
alight at the inn, and stable our 
horses, and make a careful toilette 


before we present ourselves at the 
convent. The nuns are evidently 
expecting us, for several of them 
are gathered in the parlor, with 
Christine’s own daughter. Very 
touching is the meeting between 
mother and child: “Then she 
whom I much love, and hold most 
dear, came forth to meet me, kneel- 
ing at my feet in filial greeting, 
while I stooped to kiss her tender 
cheek, so dear, so soft, so young.” 
All through the day the little nun— 
she was only a girl—stays close to 
her mother’s side; all day long 
Christine holds her hand in hers. 
We are first conducted to the 
church, where we assist at Mass. 
Then light refreshments are offered 
to us, and we are invited to pay a 
visit to the prioress. A very great 
lady is the prioress, Dame Marie de 
Bourbon, an aunt of the King him- 
self. Her apartment, where she re- 
ceives us, in its stately beauty and 
richness, is not unfitted for a prin- 
cess; and the prioress herself, 
though she has spent all her life in 
the convent—she had taken the 
habit at the age of four—puts into 
her reception of her guests a royal 
grace and affability. Two of her 
nieces enter her room on their way 
from Mass, and we make our bow 
to them. They are the little Prin- 
cess Marie, the daughter of the 
reigning King, Charles VI., and her 
cousin Catherine d’Harcourt. Marie, 
though she is only seven years old, 
has already worn for about two 
years the religious habit. But in 
other respects she is allowed to keep 
up her royal state; and she has a 
whole train of noble ladies to wait 
on her. We take our leave of the 
prioress, and the little princesses, 
in whom we take a particular inter- 
est as engaging types of the little 
convent girl of the fifteenth century, 
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and at the suggestion of the nuns 
are taken to see the sights of their 
great convent. We visit in turn 
their dormitory; their refectory; the 
parlor where they receive their 
guests, and transact the _ great 
amount of business connected with 
the convent’s rich and numerous 
estates and dependencies; the clois- 
ters, with the fountain in the mid- 
dle of the pleasant lawn which they 
inclose; the great and beautiful 
church and the chapter room; the 
gardens, with their wealth of fruit 
and flowers; the park, well stocked 
with game; the fish ponds; even 
the domestic offices, cellars, bake- 
houses, larders; all are visited, and 
Christine, who, if she lived in our 
days, would have made a great 
name for herself as a descriptive 
journalist, has painted them for all 
time. The prioress does us the rare 
honor of inviting us to lunch in the 
portion of the convent reserved for 
her own use, and we are conducted 
to a handsome chamber, lofty and 
bright, where ladies of high degree 
wait on us, and we are served with 
meats and wines in vessels of sil- 
ver and gold, on tables spread with 
snowy napery. 

At last it is time to go, but Chris- 
tine’s little nun daughter begs so 
hard, that we promise to stay the 
night in Poissy. We dine at the 
inn, for the rules permit no outsid- 
er to dine in the convent, but after 
dinner the rules are stretched, and 
though it is not customary for 
anyone to pay two visits to the con- 
vent in the one day, Christine and 
her guests are admitted to spend 
the evening chatting with the nuns 
in their delightful garden. The 
parting hour comes at last, and 
Christine and her daughter are in 
each other’s arms, bidding each 
other a tearful adieu. Her descrip- 


tion of the scene is strangely mov- 
ing in the quaint medieval French, 
which is the language of the poem. 
All the other nuns are gathered to 
wish us Godspeed, and to bestow on 
us little gifts: purses with embroid- 
ery of birds in gold and silk, girdles, 
and laces, the work of their own 
skillful hands. The great gate 
closes behind us. We hear the 
portress’s huge key turn in the lock. 
We are back in the workaday world 
once more, with all its troubles and 
disillusions. 

The little girls whom we have 
met in convents up to this are des- 
tined themselves for the cloister, 
but from the seventeenth century 
on, people adopted the custom of 
sending to be educated by nuns, in 
regular boarding schools designed 
for the purpose, their small daugh- 
ters who were likely to pass their 
lives in the world. The Visitation 
Order, founded by St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Jane Frances de Chan- 
tal, had pensionnaires from the be- 
ginning. Some of these were in- 
tended to be nuns, and they wore a 
special dress, and were associated 
to some extent with the religious 
exercises of the community. They 
were known as “sisters of the little 
habit.” But there were others— 
and these were more numerous— 
who were simply sent to the nuns 
for their education, and were recog- 
nized as not likely to develop a reli- 
gious vocation. 

The earliest of the latter was our 
small friend, Francoise de Chantal, 
the foundress’s own daughter. She 
was about eleven years old when 
her mother instituted the Visita- 
tion, and she was never separated 
from her during its early years. In 
the correspondence of the two 
saintly friends, St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
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her name constantly appears, giv- 
ing us a pretty clear idea of what 
she was doing and learning during 
those years. Moreover, in the old 
manuscripts recording the early 
days of the Visitation in “the little 
House of the Gallery” near Annecy, 
which was its cradle, we get the 
most fascinating glimpses of Fran- 
coise. Sometimes we find her play- 
ing with the novices in the garden 
—a sad distraction to the more 
youthful among them, with her pet 
birds and her squirrels! Sometimes 
we find her studying with ma Sceur 
Paule-Hieronyme, sometimes stroll- 
ing under the trees with ma Scur 
Claude-Agnes, at other times shar- 
ing the sisters’ devotion, and even 
their ascetic practices. In the re- 
fectory there is a place reserved for 
her beside her mother. In the dor- 
mitory their two cells are side by 
side. She goes with her mother on 
She has a 


her various journeys. 
good time, on the whole, as we 


might expect. She gets out of the 
convent pretty often—sometimes to 
visit her young married sister, 
Marie-Aimée at her castle, some- 
times to a party at a friend’s house 
in the town, sometimes to a special 
sermon in the church. She is a 
very human little person, our Fran- 
coise. One of her special weak- 
nesses is her fondness for dress, 
and the most amusing stories are 
told of the way she used to have to 
“dodge” her mother and the Bishop 
of Geneva in order to go to a party 
dressed “in the fashion.” Often 
she would slip out to dress in a 
friend’s house when some feature 
of her toilette—a “low neck,” for in- 
stance—was pretty likely to call 
forth a prohibition! She might 
manage to escape her mother; but 
it was a more difficult thing to avoid 
the Bishop. Just the very time she 


did not want to meet him she would 
be sure to run into him! And he, 
with a twinkle in his eye, which 
poor Francoise felt was the worst 
part of her punishment, would 
gravely observe, “Francon, I don’t 
suppose it was our Mother who 
dressed you to-day,” or would hand 
her, with a bow, a paper of pins to 
adjust her fichu when her neck and 
bosom were too much exposed. 
Francoise stayed in the convent 
until she married M. de Toulongeon 
in 1620. 

Another youngster, of whom the 
early records of the Visitation 
speak much, is little Anne Colin, 
who came with her mother to the 
convent when the latter entered re- 
ligion. Anne was the first of “the 
sisters of the little habit”; and at the 
suggestion of St. Francis, a special 
costume was designed for her 
which was afterwards worn by 
other little girls similarly circum- 
stanced to herself. It consisted of 
a very plainly made black frock, re- 
lieved by a white collar. They 
wore on their heads a bandeau to 
keep their hair tidy under their lit- 
tle white veils. In this charming 
costume we get many glimpses of 
Anne, who was constantly at the 
side of the foundress, or the other 
mothers of the house, to run mes- 
sages for them, or to accompany 
them to the parlor. 

All during the seventeenth cen- 
tury the pensionnats of the Visita- 
tion continued to flourish. Nos 
Filles de Sainte Marie, as Madame 
de Sévigné, who refers to them of- 
ten, calls them, educated the most 
brilliant women in France. Her 
own daughter, Madame de Grignan, 
was a pupil of theirs, and Madame 
de Grignan’s little daughter, Marie 
Blanche, was early sent to Aix as “a 
sister of the little habit.” She was 
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about five when she left home never 
to return. 

Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century a new departure was 
made in the education of girls by 
the foundation of the great house of 
Saint-Cyr, near Versailles. It was 
the Grand Monarque, himself, Louis 
XIV., who established this house, as 
an important part of his schemes of 
“reconstruction” for his country, 
exhausted and impoverished after 
its long wars. Here, from the ages 
of seven to twenty, were brought up 
two hundred and fifty dowerless 
girls, the daughters of noble but im- 
poverished families, and nothing 
was spared to make them those 
“Valiant Women” of whom France 
had such bitter need. It was the 
King’s morganatic wife, Madame de 
Maintenon, who suggested the 
plan, and was largely responsible 
for its working out. She was one 
of the greatest educationists the 
world has ever known; and the 
work she accomplished, as revealed 
in her voluminous correspondence, 
and other writings about Saint-Cyr, 
deserves to be studied profoundly 
by all those interested in that im- 
portant subject, the education of 
Catholic girls. 

In this vast array of documents 
we get many glimpses into the 
school routine of Saint-Cyr; we 
learn to know intimately many of 
its pupils—Marie-Jeanne d’Aumale, 
Jeanette de Pincré, Mlles. D’Os- 
mond, du Bouchot, de Provieuse, de 
Saint-Bazile, innumerable others. 
We pass through the different 
classes, distinguished by the dif- 
ferent-colored ribbons, which re- 
lieve the austere simplicity of the 
school uniform: the “reds,” little 
ones from seven to ten; the 
“greens”; the “yellows,” and the 
“blues.” In one of Madame de 


Maintenon’s instructions to the 
“reds,” we have a perfect picture 
of an ideal Saint-Cyrienne, a “rea- 
sonable little girl,” who is defined 
as “a little girl who is always do- 
ing the proper thing, in the proper 
way, at the proper time.” We are 
shown this “reasonable little girl” 
in every action of her well-filled 
school life, from her prompt re- 
sponse to the rising bell at six 
o’clock in the morning, preceded by 
her “morning offering,” until she 
goes to bed at nine, after night 
prayer and examination, “perfectly 
content with her day.” 

Alas! such is our perversity, it is 
extremely likely that most of us 
will find much more attractive than 
Madame de Maintenon’s “model lit- 
tle schoolgirl a very naughty little 
schoolgirl who flourished in France 
some decades later. Héléne Mas- 
salska was a pupil of the fashion- 
able Parisian convent, l’Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, during the seventies of the 
eighteenth century, those years 
when the morning star of Marie 
Antoinette’s beauty was shining 
over the young court of Versailles. 
Her scribbled schoolgirl’s diary was 
discovered and published some 
years ago by the charming French 
historical writer, Mlle. Luce Her- 
pin, who hides her identity under 
the masculine pseudonym, Lucien 
Perey. 

Héléne Massalska, an aristocratic 
little Polish girl, became a pupil of 
the great convent of l’Abbaye-aux- 
Bois in 1771, when she was eight 
years old, and remained in it until 
her marriage with Prince Charles 
de Ligne in 1779. She began to 
write her “Memoirs” (in imitation 
of a “grown-up” craze of the pe- 
riod) when she was ten, and con- 
tinued them until the death of her 
favorite Mistress of Schools, Ma- 
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dame de Rochechouart, when she 
suddenly put away childish things 
under the cruel realization of the 
sorrows and sufferings of life in 
which that unexpected blow initi- 
ated her. 

In these scribbled pages we have 
a complete picture of the life of a 
convent girl in one of the aristo- 
cratic boarding schools of the eight- 
eenth century. The great convent 
is described with all its rich ap- 
purtenances; cleverly drawn “por- 
traits” of the nuns and their pu- 
pils, and detailed accounts of the 
studies, occupations, games, amuse- 
ments, escapades, and punishments 
of the latter, fill its pages. Héléne’s 
companions belonged to the great- 
est houses in France: Montmorency, 
Choiseul, Mortemart, Conflans, Da- 
mas—and the future réle they had 
to play in the world, that of grande 
dame, was steadily kept in view 
during their education. Much at- 
tention was paid to the arts of 
agreement, music, dancing, acting; 
and for these they had the best mas- 
ters Paris could furnish. But their 
judgment and their literary taste 
were carefully trained, and they 
read not only the established French 
classics, but all the best books of 
the day, under proper supervision. 
In the choice circle which Madame 
de Rochechouart had formed around 
her they took the tone of good so- 
ciety, and became brilliant conver- 
sationalists. They went out fairly 
often—mostly to take part in ama- 
teur theatricals in the Aédtels of the 
leaders of French fashionable so- 
ciety; and on the other hand we 
often find the younger society wom- 
en—most of them old pupils of the 
convent—very glad to come back 
on special feast days, and share the 
girls’ romps. 

They were “a handful,” these 


girls! And Héléne and her partic- 
ular friend, Mile. de Choiseul, niece 
of the statesman of that name, were 
among the worst. Héléne gives a 
most amusing description of some 
of the pranks the two of them 
played. One night, for instance, 
they poured ink into the holy water 
font which stood at the door of the 
nuns’ choir in the church, and as 
the sisters passed into it, on their 
way to Matins, each nun dipped her 
hand in it and blessed herself with- 
out any misgivings. It was only 
when the daylight broke towards 
the end of Matins, and each, look- 
ing at her neighbor, saw what a 
spectacle she had made of herself, 
that they discovered the trick that 
had been played upon them, and de- 
votions had to be rapidly conclud- 
ed, as they could not say another 
word for laughing! On another oc- 
casion Héléne and her friend tied 
up the bell ropes so that the com- 
munity bells could not be rung. 
Unfortunately they used their hand- 
kerchiefs for this purpose, and they 
had forgotten that their handker- 
chiefs were marked with their ini- 
tials! They were the leaders of all 
the escapades in which the school 
was involved. On one occasion 
they seized the kitchen, larders, and 
outoffices, and from this strategic 
position instituted an “investment” 
of the convent, the object of which 
was to secure the removal of an un- 
popular mistress. On another they 
headed a terrible “faction fight,” be- 
tween two divisions of the school: 
the “reds” and the “blues.” We 
hear, too, of surreptitious feasts of 
pie and cider in the dormitories, 
and of the inopportune entrance of 
a mistress which necessitated the 
giver of the feast having to take the 
remains of it under the blankets 
with her! 
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Curiously enough, these wild, 
self-willed, and thoughtless girls 
show an astonishing dignity and 
strength of character when occa- 
sion demands it, and not the least 
interesting parts of Héléne’s “Mem- 
oirs” are those pages where she 
shows them face to face with death 
and family tragedies, and thrills us 
with the superb courage and high- 


mindedness with which they meet 
them. Noblesse oblige. 


* *x * 


Thus we have seen, in exam- 
ples taken from the seventh to the 
eighteenth century, the convent 
school girl offering to the world 
the best vindication of the convent 
schools. 





THE MOON’S A MIRROR. 


A Translation of Guido Mazzoni’s “Forse.” 


By D. J. Connor. 


Time was, O orb of night, the mystery 

To me was sealed of those who turn their face 
Towards thine, when solemn silence holds the place 
Of day, and nightingales make witchery. 


A disk in eclipse—such poor imagery 
Sufficed—an icy world in death’s embrace. 
But now thy hornéd splendor gives me grace 
To weep; and, blinded by tears’ usury, 


I think: Perhaps some other garden keeps 
A silent watcher, too, who thinks of me 
Far off, and murmurs low my name, and waits. 


Our glances turn to heaven, and as earth sleeps, 
Love makes our glances meet at least in thee.— 
The moon’s a mirror, when two hearts are mates. 





THE IMAGERY OF THE BIBLE. 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


II. THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL. 


HEN we pass from the Gospels 

to the Epistles of St. Paul, we 

are conscious of entering a new 
world. We are no longer in the 
narrow Palestinian-Jewish environ- 
ment but in the midst of the great 
Greco-Roman world with its throb- 
bing life, its culture, and its corrup- 
tion. The background is no longer 
the vineyards and cornfields of Gali- 
lee or the courts and porticoes of 
the Temple, but the Greek city or 
the Roman road, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, Greece, and Rome. Not that 


the writer of these letters belonged 
intellectually or morally to that 


world through which he moved, or 
that he thought its thoughts and 
lived its life. Far from it. He was 
by birth and upbringing a Jew and 
saw the Gentile world through Jew- 
ish eyes. He was by conversion 
and profession a Christian and 
looked upon the men around him 
as souls to be saved, to be rescued 
from the abominations of heathen- 
dom and made new men in Christ. 
That St. Paul was a Jew and glo- 
ried in the name, he is at pains to 
tell us in many passages of his writ- 
ings. “Are they [his Judaizing op- 
ponents] Hebrews [in language and 
tradition}? So am I. Are they Is- 
raelites [in creed and descent]? So 
am lI. Are they of the seed of Abra- 
ham [partakers of the Messianic 
“It is obvious that in no writer of the 
New Testament is metaphor more important 


than in St. Paul.”—L. D. Agate, in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Vol. I. 


hope]? So am I.”2. Was he not 
“circumcised when eight days old, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew 
born of Hebrews, in observance of 
the Law a Pharisee”?* He could 
proclaim in Jerusalem itself, stand- 
ing on the steps that led up from 
the Temple to the Roman fortress 
Antonia: “I am a Jew, born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in 
this city at the feet of Gamaliel, 
taught according to the truth of the 
law of our ancestors.”* And even if 
he had not so emphatically asserted 
his Jewish nationality and spirit, 
we could have read it in every page 
of his writings. It is clear that the 
writer is steeped in the lore of the 
Old Testament, in the history and 
traditions of the Jewish people. 
The final appeal in argument is to 
the oracles of God. He felt a Jew’s 
pride in the privileges of the Chosen 
People, and the obstinate blindness 
of those who were bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh cut him to the 
quick.’ Shadl, true to his name, 
was in mind and heart a Jew.* 

Yet there is another though sub- 
ordinate side to St. Paul’s mental- 
ity. We must think of him prima- 
rily as Saul, the Jew of the Disper- 
sion. But we cannot wholly leave 

22 Cor. xi. 22. SPhil. iii. 5. 

4Acts, xxii. 3. 5Rom. ix. 1-5. 

6Even Sir William Ramsay, who has made 
so much of St. Paul’s Hellenism, says ex- 
pressly, “The view which I have repeatedly 
maintained is that the Jewish nature and 
character was the strongest and most funda- 
mental part of Paul’s endowment” (The 


Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 
1914, p. 32, and cf. p. 48). 
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out of count Paulos, native of the 
cultured Hellenistic city Tarsus and 
citizen of Rome, an origin and a 
citizenship which he was far from 
repudiating in later life." If his 
writings are full of the thought and 
the actual words of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, translated, of course, 
into Greek, they also abound in im- 
agery which reflects the Greco-Ro- 
man world of his day. 

Let us first illustrate this fact and 
then, as far as may be, estimate its 
significance. 

1. Warfare and Arms.* — St. 
Paul’s life was spent in the heyday 
of the greatest military empire of 
history. For, centuries before, the 
legions had gone forth from Rome 
to victory and conquest. They “pa- 
trolled the world with measured 
tread and matchless precision of 
serried rank, in tens and scores and 
hundreds of thousands, for cen- 
turies, shoulder to shoulder and 
flank to flank.” Rome’s wonderful 
highways ran from West to East 
across Europe and Asia, and as 
Paul went westward along the Ro- 
man roads to conquer the world for 
Christ, he may well have met many 
a marching cohort on its way to 
hold the East and marked the glint 
of sunlight on helmet, cuirass, and 
greave. Turbulent Syria called for 
a standing army of 60,000 men, and 
every city had its garrison. But St. 
Paul had closer acquaintance with 
the legionaries of Rome. From the 
day when the tribune rescued him 
from the angry mob in the courts of 
the Temple to the day when he was 
led forth to execution in the me- 
tropolis of the world, he had the al- 
most uninterrupted companionship 
of Roman soldiers. Little wonder 


that military metaphors rise nat- 
tActs, xxi. 39. 
8This has been very fully worked out by 
Dean Howson, The Metaphors of St. Paul. 


urally to his mind as he writes. 
They accorded, moreover, with his 
notion of the Christian life. The 
Christian is ever on active service, 
for his enemies are many and tire- 
less. “Toil and suffer along with 
the rest [cuvxaxordOycov] as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus.’”® Military 
service meant hardship and endur- 
ance. It also meant the total aban- 
donment of civil and domestic life. 
“No man in military service entan- 
gles himself with the ordinary busi- 
nesses of life if he is to please him 
who conscripted him into the 
army.’*° The Christian’s foes are 
not of this earth, but they are none 
the less real. “For, though walking 
in the flesh, we do not war accord- 
ing to the flesh, for the weapons of 
our warfare are not according to the 
flesh, but powerful before God for 
the overthrow of strongholds.”™ 
Elsewhere he describes the enemies: 
“Our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the princi- 
palities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of the darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in 
regions above.”’” 

He is fond of describing the true 
Christian’s equipment under the 
figure of arms and armor. “Put on 
the armor of light,” he writes to 
the Romans; and to the Ephe- 
sians,’* “Put on the whole armor, 
the panoply, of God.” In his letter 
to the Corinthians it is the “armor 
of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left’”**—sword, that is 
to say, shield. But he is more ex- 
plicit elsewhere. “Putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love; and 

92 Tim. ii. 3, 4. His comrades in the 
Gospel he described as fellow soldiers 


(cuvetpatuitys) : Phil. ii. 25, and Philem. 2. 
10See Knabenbauer, Cursus Sacre Scripture, 

ad loc. p. 308-9. 
112 Cor. x. 3. 
18Rom. viii. 12. 
152 Cor. vi. 7. 


12Eph. vi. 12. 
14Eph. vi. 11. 
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for a helmet the hope of salva- 
tion.”** But it is in a passage of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, writ- 
ten from the midst of the Pretorian 
Guard, that he fully describes the 
armor of a legionary. Here is the 
passage :*" 


“Wherefore take ye up the full 
armor of God, that ye may be able 
to resist in the evil day, to do your 
whole duty and to stand your 
ground. Stand then with your loins 
girt in truth,** and having on the 
breastplate of justness, and with 
your feet shod in readiness to carry 
the gospel of peace [not the mes- 
sage of war which the marching le- 
gions carried into foreign lands], 
taking up withal the shield of 
faith. ... And take the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the spirit 
which is the word of God.”®* 


Elsewhere we have allusions to 
the military trumpet call,” to the 
soldier’s pay,™ to the gorgeous pag- 
eant of a Roman triumph,” as well 
as more general images of warfare. 

2. Greek Athletics.—It is not 
easy for those of us at the present 
day who are outside athletic cir- 
cles to realize the importance at- 
tributed in the Greek life of St. 
Paul’s day to the exercises of the 
stadium. The Greeks cared little 
for the rude Roman circenses with 
their wild beasts and fighting gladi- 
ators. But they were full of enthu- 
siasm for spectacles and contests in 
which skill and dexterity, whether 
mental or physical, triumphed. 
Such were musical and literary 
competitions on the one side, and 

161 Thess. v. 8. 1i7Eph. vi. 13. 

18Not a mere belt but that girding appara- 
tus, if we may call it so, of leather and brass 
plates, familiar to us in every picture of the 
Roman legionary. 19Cf. Isa. xi. 5. 


201 Cor. xiv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
211 Cor. ix. 7. 22Col. ii. 15; 2 Cor. il. 14. 


on the other the contests of the 
pentathlon and horse and chariot 
races. Multitudes came from all 
parts of Greece to witness the Olym- 
pic or the Isthmian games. Long 
before the event men resorted to the 
gymnasium or the palestra to watch 
the athletes train. St. Paul may 
himself have witnessed such con- 
tests. There is an animation and a 
vividness in his descriptions which 
would suggest it. He knows the 
technical terms and seems to be- 
tray a certain sympathy with the 
contests. And imagery derived 
from them seems spontaneously to 
Suggest itself to his mind as he 
writes of the Christian life. Let us 
take three principal passages.** The 
first runs as follows: 


“The runners in the stadium—do 
you not know it?—run all of them, 
but only one bears off the prize. Do 
you run in such sort that you may 
bear off the prize. Now whoever 
is a competitor in the contest de- 
prives himself of everything [prac- 
tises the severest abstinence], that 
they may obtain a perishable wreath 
[bay or wild parsley or pine], we 
that we may receive an unfading 
one. As for me, I run not as it were 
haphazard; I box not as if I were 
beating the air. But I bruise [‘pun- 
ish’ in terms of boxing] my body 
and treat it like a slave, lest having 
served as herald to others, I be my- 
self disqualified [from the palm].”** 


The passage is full of the techni- 
cal language of Greek athletics. 
We have the severe training to 
which there are abundant references 
in the classics,** the competitors, 


23Admirably studied by Father F. Prat, in 
the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 1921, un- 
der the title, “Un aspect de l’ascése dans Saint 
Paul.” 241 Cor. ix. 26. 

25E. g., Epictetus, Enchiridion, ch. xxix. 
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the prize, the runner with his eyes 
fixed firmly on the winning post, the 
“herald” [xjovE] who called out the 
heats, the name of the winner, and 
so on. Then suddenly St. Paul 
passes to a metaphor from boxing, 
one which becomes almost terrible 
when we think of the cestus and 
examine the Greek word translated 
“bruise.”2° But we must pass on.?* 

Another splendid metaphor from 
running is found in this passage 
from the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians :*8 


“I pursue Christ and strive to 
reach him because he first pursued 
me and caught me up in my head- 
long race as persecutor. No, breth- 
ren, I do not consider myself to 
have yet caught up [or ‘won the 
race’]. I aim at one thing only; 
forgetting what is behind and 
straining every nerve towards that 
which is before me, I run straight 
towards the winning post, towards 
the wreath of victory to which God 
above calls me in Christ Jesus.” 


It is plain how full this passage 
is of lessons for the Christian life, 
but its imagery is so clear as scarce- 
ly to need elucidation. The next 
passage is from the Second Epistle 
to Timothy :** 


“I have competed in the glorious 
[xadév] contest [ dyav, certamen, not 
pugna, “fight”]; I have run the race 
to a finish; I have kept faith.*° 


26 bxoxtalety,to bruise the face with livid 
swellings. 

27See Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., What 
of To-day? p. 

28iii, 12-14, The translation here attempted 
is only an approximation. Commentators are 
much divided on the correct rendering of this 
Passage. 29iv. 7, 8. 

30Not, says Father Prat (loc. cié.), theologi- 
cal faith but faithfulness to the mission of his 
life. But it is quite possible to interpret the 
expression of the depositum fidei, following 
Many excellent commentators. 


Henceforth there awaits me the 
crown of justness which the Lord, 
the just judge, shall award me on 
that day.” 


These are the three conditions of 
victory: strive with steadfast cour- 
age, keep the rules of the contest, 
hold on bravely to the end. Then 
God the great umpire, the incorrupt- 
ible arbiter of the contest, will 
crown you at the last. Elsewhere 
the second condition is expressed 
still more clearly: “If any man 
takes part in an athletic contest, he 
receives no prize unless he has 
obeyed the rules.”** 

The remaining metaphors from 
the games may be set down with- 
out comment: “Lest by any means 
I should be running, or had run, in 
vain.”*2 “You were running well; 
who hath hindered you?” “So 
that I may boast at the day of 
Christ that not for nothing have I 
run my race.”** “Let us fling aside 
every encumbrance and the sin that 
hampers our feet. And let us run 
with patient endurance the race that 
lies before us, fixing our gaze on 
Jesus ... Who will also award us 
the prize. ras 

It is noteworthy that St. Paul is 
the only writer of the New Testa- 
ment to use these metaphors. Not 
only are they frerjuent, as we have 
seen, in his writings, but in the few 
speeches of his recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles we find him using 
the imagery of the stadium on two 
occasions.** 

3. Various 

312 Tim. ii. 5: kept the rules, “played the 
game,” obeyed the trainers and coaches. In 
his First Epistle to Timothy he had said, “Com- 
pete in the honorable contest of faith” (vi. 12). 


82Gal. ii. 2. 83Gal. v. 7. 84Phil. ii. 16. 
s5Heb. xii. 1. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 


likewise we find (x. 32) the expression &Anotc 


ae rightly ~_- ey as an _— 
séActs, xiii. 25; xx. 


Metaphors from 
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Greco-Roman Life.—Of certain of 
St. Paul’s metaphors it has been 
said with reason that an orthodox 
Jew, at least a Palestinian Jew, 
could hardly have penned them. 
For they savor of intercourse, nay, 
friendly intercourse, with the ab- 
horred Gentile. Among such might 
be included all allusions to the 
games or to the theater. Such allu- 
sions, moreover, indicate a breadth 
of outlook foreign to rabbinism. 

There is a grandeur in the image 
in which the Apostle sees the whole 
universe as a theater with men and 
angels, in tier above tier, spectators 
of the sufferings of Christians. 
“For methinks God hath made dis- 
play of us, the apostles, last of all, 
as men doomed to die [ gladiators? ] 
—in that we are become a spectacle 
to the world, both to angels and to 
men,”’? 

There seem to be passing allu- 
sions, not a few, to those “mys- 
teries” (Eleusinian and _ other) 
which were a feature of Greek reli- 
gion.** But St. Paul’s idea of the 
Christian mystery differed funda- 
mentally from the pagan.*® The 
idea of citizenship, too, which he 
applies metaphorically to Chris- 
tians, is a Roman, not a Jewish, 
idea. “So then you are no more 
strangers and sojourners [the Greek 
words designate two recognized un- 
franchised classes}, but ye are fel- 
low citizens with the saints.”* 

Many of St. Paul’s metaphors are 
drawn from buildings, and in his 


871 Cor. iv. 9 (ef. Heb. x. 32: Seatorhépevor). 
The Westminster translators comment thus, 
“The apostles are like men thrown to the 
beasts, to make a grand finale in the games.” 
Another commentator sees in it an allusion 
“to the custom of carrying into effect the sen- 
tence on men condemned to death as a fitting 
close to the day's sport.” 


38Col. 1. 26 sq.; i. 18 (éuSaredev); Phil. iv. 
12 (initiation). The word “mystery” occurs 
twenty times in St. Paul’s writings. 

39See, for instance, Rom. xvi. 25. 

40Eph. ii. 19, and ef. Phil. iii. 20. 


work on the metaphors of St. Paul, 
Dean Howson has argued ingenious- 
ly that the buildings St. Paul had in 
mind were the Greek and Roman 
buildings of the cities through 
which he had passed." But even if 
the Apostle’s language could refer 
only to classical architecture, his 
imagery might all have been de- 
rived from Herod’s Temple at Jeru- 
salem, which, Josephus tells us, 
was built in the classical style, as 
indeed Dean Howson himself re- 
calls. Be that as it may, St. Paul 
conveyed much of his great mes- 
sage through metaphors of architec- 
ture. They are too many to set 
forth here in full;** we can give but 
samples. 

God is thought of as the master 
builder.** The building is anon the 
Church, anon the individual Chris- 
tian. Christ is the foundation, but 
so also in a sense are the Apostles. 

“As a wise master builder I laid a 
foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon. But let each take heed 
how he buildeth thereon. Other 
foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”** “Ye are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and 
prophets; Christ Jesus Himself is 
the corner stone. In Him every 
building is duly fitted together and 
groweth into a temple holy in the 
Lord; in Him ye also are being built 
together unto a spiritual dwelling 
place of God.’’* 

St. Paul loved to think of the 
Christian soul as a temple wherein 
dwelt the spirit of God,* and of all 
that contributed towards making 


41Prof. Ramsay criticizes this argument in 
his Luke the Physician, pp. 284 sq. 

42See Resker, St. Paul’s Illustrations, pp. 25- 
39; Howson, The Metaphors of St. Paul, ch. ii. 

431 Cor. ili. 9; ef. Heb. iii. 4. 

441 Cor. iii. 10. 45Eph. ti. 20. 

461 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19; Eph. li. 22; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16. 
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that soul a fitter dwelling place of 
God as a building up.** So that 
“edify,” “edification”  (olxodoueiv, 
olxodouy, literally, “housebuilding” ) 
have come to be specialized terms 
of Christian spirituality. 

To what extent the influence of 
the Greco-Roman world upon St. 
Paul, or, as it has been called, his 
Hellenism, may be inferred from 
the metaphors he uses, has long 
been a moot question. Clearly they 
are not the only evidence that has 
to be weighed; we must take into 
our reckoning also alleged Greek 
strains of thought and methods of 
argument, as well as actual quota- 
tions from Greek authors and re- 
flections other than metaphorical 
from the Hellenistic world, in St. 
Paul’s style. But some have seen 


even in his metaphors alone strong 
evidence of a Hellenism more than 
surface-deep;** while others dwell 


rather on his Jewish scorn for the 
Gentile and his Christian horror of 
heathen depravity.*® It can hardly 
be denied that St. Paul’s metaphors 
reveal him to us as a close and not 
wholly unsympathetic® observer of 
the world around him. “A strait 
and narrow Hebrew, hating all 
things Greek and Western, could 
never have compared the divine life 
to the running in the stadium... . 
A Jew brought up in Palestine to ab- 
hor such sports . . . could never 


471 Cor. xiv. 12, 26; 2 Cor. xii. 19; x. 8; 
xiii. 10; Eph. iv. 29; and a score of other 
Passages. 

48Thus E. L. Hicks, “St. Paul and Hellen- 
ism,” in Studia Biblica, Vol. IV. Oxford, 
1896, and Sir William Ramsay, in his Luke 
the Physician and in The Teaching of Paul in 
Terms of the Present Day. 

49See the terrible passage in Rom. i. 18-32, 
for St. Paul’s view of heathendom. Again 
Eph. iv. 17. 

50Sir William Ramsay thus concludes, “All 
this implies a deep and hearty comprehension 
of Greco-Roman life and remains wholly in- 
explicable without that comprehension. Who 
can comprehend without sympathy?”—The 
“7 ae of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 
Pp. 


come to understand the intense feel- 
ing aroused in the athletes by these 
competitions.”** We may perhaps 
leave it at that. 

Other metaphors there are in St. 
Paul’s writings which bear no trace 
of Hellenism but are not without 
interest of their own. It is natural 
that this man of many voyages 
should think in metaphors drawn 
from the sea. “Thus we shall be 
no longer children nor tossed on 
the waves and carried around by 
every wind of doctrine.”** “Hav- 
ing faith and a good conscience, 
which some rejecting have made 
shipwreck concerning the faith.” 

Metaphors from the market place 
often serve St. Paul to bring home 
his teachings. Thus the expression 
translated “redeeming the time” 
means rather “ransoming the time” 
(Westminster Version) or buying 
up the opportunity lest it occur not 
again. Then we have buying and 
selling, the incurring of debt, and 
that favorite word, Aoy{Coua:, which 
means reckoning up, whether on the 
debit or the credit side. 

But few of St. Paul’s metaphors 
are so remarkable or are used to 
convey so vital a teaching as those 
drawn from the human body. For 
St. Paul the Church is one with 
Christ’s body, the members of the 
Church being the several limbs, 
Christ Himself the head. 

“God hath given Him for supreme 
head to the Church which is His 
body” (Eph. i. 22). “He again is 
the head of the body, the Church” 
(Col. i. 18). No wonder that Christ 


5iRamsay, Luke the Physician. 

52Eph. iv. 14. 531 Tim. i. 19. 

54Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5. 

55E. g.. Rom. xiii. 8; iv. 23; Gal. v. 3; 
Philem. 18. The remarkable expression, 
aepahev, “pledge” or “earnest money,” seems 
to have been a technical commercial term and 
is found in such uses in the papyri (See Moul- 
ton and Milligan, sub. voc.). 
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should love His Church, which is as 
it were His very flesh. “Surely no 
man ever hated his own flesh, nay, 
he doth nourish and cherish it, even 
as Christ the Church; because we 
are members of His body.” 

The following is still more elab- 
orate: “Rather we shall... grow 
in all things unto Him Who is the 
head, Christ. From Him the whole 
body, welded and compacted to- 
gether throughout every joint of the 
system, part working in harmony 
with part—[from Him] the body 
deriveth its increase, unto the 
building up of itself in charity. 

It does not come within the scope 
of the present paper to discuss in 
detail the doctrinal bearing of St. 
Paul’s figurative language. “Meta- 
phors,” says J. H. Chase, “play an 
important part in St. Paul’s teach- 
ing. Few writers venture in refer- 
ence to the greatest subjects to de- 


pend on metaphors drawn from 
every quarter; few blend metaphors 
as does St. Paul; few, as he, allow a 
metaphor to drift on and tide over 


the barrier that separates one 
thought from another.”** Any close 
student of St. Paul will recognize 
the truth of this. An illustration of 
the difficulty and importance of the 
subject is furnished by the section 
entitled “Metaphor and Truth” in 
Sir William Ramsay’s Teaching of 
Paul in Terms of the Present Day. 
Here the learned writer contends 
that the whole of St. Paul’s lan- 
guage about priesthood and sacri- 
fice is purely illustrative and meta- 
phorical! The same, he thinks, is 
to be said of the imagery drawn 
from adoption, inheritance, tute- 
lage, slavery, and manumission. 

S6Eph. v. 29. 

STEph. iv. 15, with the parallel passage, Col. 


ii. 19. See also Rom. xii. 4, 5, and 1 Cor. xil. 


14-27. 
seChrysostom: A Study in the History of 


Biblical Criticism, p. 180. 


His argument, however, amounts to 
no more than this, that metaphor- 
ical expressions must not be pressed 
beyond the point or scope of the im- 
plied comparison. To insist upon 
an exact parallel in every point is 
practically to make of them no long- 
er figurative but literal expressions. 
It is for exegesis, hand in hand with 
theology, to determine what is the 
scope of the comparison. 

From a careful study of St. Paul’s 
imagery it is not difficult to per- 
ceive how clearly and vividly it 
must have illustrated the truths he 
sought to convey. To be equally 
clear and vivid to us his metaphors 
need careful translation and also 
call for a certain knowledge of the 
times. A few of them, owing to 
various causes, remain still obscure 
to us. Nay, there are some that 
may not have been wholly clear 
even to the first readers. Does not 
St. Peter in his Epistle® speak 
warningly of difficulties to be met 
with in St. Paul’s writings? There 
were moments when the thoughts 
rushed forth like a lava-flow from 
that glowing soul. Image follows 
hot upon image, clashing or blend- 
ing almost into incoherence. The 
second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians may serve aS an exam- 
ple. Verses 16-18 read in the Douay 
Version: 


“Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of 
a festival day, or of the new moon, 
or of the sabbaths, which are a 
shadow of things to come, but the 
body is of Christ. Let no man se- 
duce you, willing in humility, and 
religion of angels, walking in the 
things which he hath not seen, in 
vain puffed up by the sense of his 
flesh, and not holding the head, 

592 Pet. iii. 16. 
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from which the whole body, by 
joints and bands, being supplied 
with nourishment and compacted, 
groweth unto the increase of God.” 


We have now to ask what light is 
shed upon St. Paul’s personality by 
a study of his imagery. It has been 
often remarked, so often that it has 
become a commonplace, that St. 
Paul would seem to have been little 
moved by the beauties of the exter- 
nal world. Travelers have described 
in glowing terms the surroundings 
of his native Tarsus. The vicissi- 
tudes of his life brought him 
through many a scene of natural 
beauty and grandeur.- Yet there is 
no feeling for nature in his writ- 
ings. True, there is some imagery 
drawn from natural phenomena— 
the seasons, day and night, light 
and darkness. But these are quite 
conventional. There is nothing of 
the beautiful Gospel imagery re- 
flecting every object of the country- 
side. This much at least is clear: 
St. Paul’s first concern is with hu- 
man life; his interest centers in 
man, in man as the object of 
Christ’s love, as the purpose of 
Christ’s Passion, in man as a soul 


60In the Westminster Version this passage 
puts off much, but not all, of its obscurity. 
Other difficult metaphors will be found in 2 
Cor. v. 4, and 1 Cor. x. 4. 


to be saved. He is interested in the 
occupations of all men, even the 
humblest—the slave, the plow- 
man," the gardener,*? the potter, 
the vinedresser,** the shepherd,** 
the builder, the housekeeper, the 
steward, as well as the athlete and 
the soldier. 

A study of the imagery of St. 
Paul leaves the impression of a 
mind of great versatility and eyes 
wide open on the world. Lastly, is 
it fanciful to see, in his special 
fondness for the imagery of athlet- 
ics and of war, glimpses of that no- 
ble temperament in which there was 
so much of the athlete and the war- 
rior? He was no turbulent agitator; 
the Roman authorities had nothing 
to fear from his activities. But 
with the same courage and tenacity 
that conquers in the stadium or on 
the field of battle, he faced infuri- 
ated mobs, sneering sophists, false 
brethren, and the great ones of the 
world; and, through good and evil 
hap, even to his martyr’s death, 
held fast to the faith. 

611 Cor. ix. 10; iff. 9 (tillage). 

62Note especially the remarkable metaphor 
from grafting in the eleventh chapter of Ro- 
mans. Also the frequent mention of fruit. 

63Rom. ix. 21. 

641 Cor. x. 7, 11. 

65Acts, xx. 28, 29. 

6éNote the many illustrations from domestic 


relationships and household objects. 1 Thess. 
ii. 7; 1 Cor. iii. 1; Heb. v. 12. 
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By ALICE GoRTON WYNN. 


HE little rough-board house 
faced slow-moving Bayou Cour- 
tableau, in Southwest Louisiana. 
On the rude porch, with helpless, 
rheumatic hands sprawling over his 
knees, sat old Jean Demourelle. 
The postman had come up the 
walk, between yucca and dwarf 
palmetto, and had laid a registered 
letter on Jean’s hands. 
“Bluette!” he called. 
man, he bring a letter. 
bébé!” 

A girl—almost a child—with a 
face like Ferruzzi’s Madonna ran 
out from the kitchen. Her hands 
were red from hot dish water, and 


“The mail- 
Hurry, 


a brown apron reached almost to 


her little run-down shoes. Resting 
her chin upon the old man’s blue- 
denimed shoulder, she labored over 
the typewritten message. 

“Gran’pére, it’s from Sheriff Fon- 
taine!” 

“Read it, bébé.” 

“He say we mus’ pay the tax—or 
in thirty days he sell the house—at 
public auction. The back tax an’ 
all, it come to—fifty dollar!” 

“Mon Dieu!” Jean groaned with 
low-drooping head. 

“The mean ol’ devil!” Bluette 
laughed. “How come we owe so 
much to Sheriff Fontaine?” 

“It is the law, bébé,” Jean mo- 
tioned stifly with his useless arms. 
“Once, all day I pump the water 
on the rice fiel’—sun—shine—hot. 
When the head of the rice get full 
an’ big, ditches I make for drain 
water off. Then it was easy—fifty 
dollar.” His misshapen hands 


dropped back upon his_ knees. 
“Now, I not good for nothing—like 
a ol’ broke-down machine.” 

Bewildered, he looked around. 
“Where we will go, bébé, if—?” 

Her hand slipped up from his 
shoulder into his hair. “I make 
plenty coffee cake,” she encouraged. 
“Maybe I get the fifty dollar.” 

Running back to the kitchen, she 
brought out a pan of cruller-like 
cakes, fresh from the oven. “They 
nice with coffee; yes?” 

Jean grunted absently and stared 
at the sheriff’s letter. “Me, I buil’ 
this house—strong cypress lumber 
—me an’ Prospére—your daddy, 
bébé. Twelve year Prospére is 
dead.” He pointed a shaking finger 
to the big catalpa in the corner of 
the yard. “Marie plant that. Mon 
Dieu! It is hard to sit—-sit, an’ do 
not’ing.” 

“When Clarisse come home—” 
Bluette suggested. 

“Depen’ not on Clarisse, bébé. 
She make li'l’ money, she buy a 
new dress an’ beads, an’ comb for 
the hair.” 

On her way back to the kitchen, 
Bluette paused in the doorway. 
“Clarisse, she need the pretty 
things. Me—no matter.” She 
raised the apron to show an old 
percale dress, faded to no hue at 
all. “Clarisse have a sweetheart, 
Aubré Le Blanc. I got none—me.” 

Late that afternoon he came, 
—Aubré himself,—hurrying out 
the Bayou road from the village 
of Evangeline. Excited pleasure 
glowed in his face. 
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“Bon soir,” he greeted, snatching 
the gray cap from his thick, black 
hair. 

“Bon soir, Aubré.” 

He laid the photogravure supple- 
ment of a Sunday newspaper upon 
Jean’s lap. 

“See Clarisse? She in the paper.” 

Bluette and Jean bent over the 
older sister’s picture, who had been 
chosen by a committee to represent 
the historic maiden, Evangeline, in 
a county exhibit at the State Fair. 
Dressed as her great-grandmother 
was when she came to the Southern 
prairie, Clarisse sat with hands 
upon a spinning wheel, against a 
background of yellow rice-sheaves 
and pillars of sugar cane. 

“Sho-nough! It—is—Clarisse!” 
Jean puzzled, then remarked to 
Aubré, “Mist’ Aikin, he first pick 
Bluette to go; but me, what I could 
do without Bluette?” 

“TI rather it be Clarisse than me,” 
Bluette laughed. “So hard the peo- 
ple stare! Jus’ like at school. Cla- 
risse speak a piece. Me, I don’t.” 

Aubré’s eyes shone with pride. 
“A great artist see Clarisse in New 
Orleans. He will paint Clarisse in 
that bonnet an’ dress.” 

“Aubré! For true?” Bluette’s 
voice trilled with excitement. 

“For true. You t’ink I make up 
a story?” He sat down on the steps 
and stretched his graceful legs. 
“Las’ Sunday I go to New Orleans. 
An’ listen. The artist, he will pay 
Clarisse seventy-fi’ dollar. What 
you say?” 

“It is wonderful, Aubré! 
Clarisse will come home?” 

“Sunday. I get pos’card to-day.” 

Running a finger through a hole 
in his cap, Aubré smiled. “I wear 
ol’ things, me,” he confided. “I live 
cheap. Soon I save plenty money 
to buil’ a house, maybe.” 


When 


“Where your fine house will be, 
Monsieur Le Blanc?” Bluette teased. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Me, 
I like the country bes’. Clarisse 
prefer the town.” 

Jean asked about the rice mill 
where Aubré worked: How much 
could they mill ina day? A sack of 
rice would bring what price? At 
last Aubré put on his cap. 

“Don’t go yet,” Bluette begged. 
“I bring you some coffee an’ cake.” 

“You cook fine, Bluette,” he 
praised, after eating and drinking. 
“It’s good, like the coffee at the 
Elite Café. I get my four-clock al- 
ways at the Elite. Sunday I see 
you. Adieu.” 

Hardly was Aubré out of hearing 
when Bluette perched herself upon 
the arm of her grandfather’s chair. 

“Gran’pére, you hear Aubré? 
Clarisse make seventy-fi’ dollar!” 
She ran caressing fingers along the 
loose brown muscles of his throat. 
“Now we pay the ol’ tax Sheriff 
Fontaine make such a fuss.” 

“Maybe,” he answered hopefully. 
“She get so much money.” 

Clarisse’s train was due at twelve 
o’clock, and dinner was kept hot 
near the fire. Bluette put on a 
fresh dress and helped her grand- 
father into a clean shirt. And 
then there was scarlet and yellow 
cockscomb to be gathered for the 
table. 

Bluette 


scanned the gleaming 
road. Time for Clarisse and Aubré 
to come walking round the curve, 


by the pumping-house. But, no! 
“An autom’beel! It stop!” 

“Who is it, bébé?” Jean called, as 
a man leaped out. 

“No! Yes! It’s Aubré. An’ Cla- 
risse in the autom’beel—an’ a 
chauffeur!” 

“We put on the airs to-day,” 
Aubré grinned. 
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“It’s too far an’ hot. I make 
Aubré hire a machine,” Clarisse ex- 
plained. 

She wore a new pink dress. Long 
_black earrings dangled from each 
side of her scooped hat, over cheeks 
that were bright with paint. Her 
shapely arms were guileless of cov- 
ering. 

“All them t’ings cost plenty 
money,” Bluette thought. 

Clarisse kissed her patronizing- 
ly. “I’m sure sorry for you,” she 
said. “Po’ li'l’ honeybee! Nothing 
but cook an’ scrub an’ wear ol’ 
clothes!” 

“Honeybee is the right name for 
Bluette,” Aubré agreed. 

“Bare feet, Gran’pére?” Clarisse 
scolded, as her lips brushed his 
cheek. “On a Sunday, too! Many 
time I beg you will wear shoes an’ 
necktie.” 

“A long time I live witout,” he 
answered. “My neck, it would 
choke, tie it up like that.” 

“You all mus’ be hungry,” Blu- 
ette interrupted. “I take up the 
dinner.” 

Aubré put on his cap. “I go back 
in the car.” He turned and smiled. 
“To-night, Clarisse.” 

“There’s gumbo, Aubré,” Bluette 
called; “an’ nice egg-toast.” 

He winked at Clarisse. “Honey- 
bee! That’s good name.” He was 
soon out of sight around the curve. 

Clarisse threw off her hat and 
dropped down upon the edge of a 
chair in the dining room. “The 
great sights in New Orleans!” she 
chattered. “Ban’ music! An’ 
crowds of people!” 

Slipping a mirror out of her 
cheap vanity case, she smiled at her 
reflection. “A big surprise I have 
to tell,” she announced coquet- 
tishly. 

“I guess it easy,” Bluette said. 


“So happy you look. Your wedding 
day is set.” 

Clarisse pouted. “No, li’l’ stupid; 
not till Aubré have a place to keep 
me.” 

“If I love a man, he live in a barn. 
It mak’ no diff’rence.” 

“Not me. But listen! Aubré tell 
you? A fine artist will come to 
spen’ a while with Mist’ Aikin. He 
wish to paint me in the Evangeline 
dress.” She smiled archly. “What 
you think? 
dollar!” 

Bluette came close to her, nerv- 
ously pulling the dish cloth through 
her fingers. “Gran’pére will be so 
glad,” she ventured. “He need 
money bad, not to lose the house.” 

“How, lose the house?” 

“Sheriff Fontaine, he sen’ a let- 
ter. He’ll sell the house for tax.” 

Clarisse laughed loudly. “The 
ol’ robber! Tax! Not my money! 
I need plenty new things.” 

“Then, where Gran’pére can go, 
Clarisse? He will die to leave this 
place.” 

Clarisse looked at herself again in 
the little mirror. “You need money, 
Bluette? Go work again at the 
Elite.” 

Jean had stumped in on crutches, 
to take his place at the table. His 
look of patient endurance changed 
to fierceness as he caught Clarisse’s 
advice. “No, no, bébé! The men, 
they are too free at the Elite. Blu- 
ette not go there anymo’.” 

“That’s all _ right,” Bluette 
soothed. “Maybe I get a job at 
the Blue Shutter Restaurant.” 

“When that artis’ man is coming, 
Clarisse?” Jean asked. 

“Tuesday on the 
He is gran’, yes.” 

“You mus’ not treat Aubré mean. 
Long time that boy been crazy "bout 
you.” 


He pay me seventy-fi’ 


seven-thirty. 
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“I keep Aubré, all right,” Clarisse 
replied comfortably. “I would die 
to be a ol’ maid.” 

Spots of crimson flamed in 
Bluette’s cheeks as she brought 
in the steaming gumbo. “Because 
a strange man come to see us, 
you—” 

Clarisse’s eyes appraised Blu- 
ette’s shrunken dress and cheap 
stockings. “Us?” she mimicked 
scornfully. “You dream I let him 
see this shack, Gran’pére’s bare 
feet, an’ you? Not much!” 

Bluette gasped, “Then where?” 

“In town, at Nita’s.” 

Clarisse was sullen the rest of the 
day. That night, though, Bluette 
heard her laughing with Aubré, on 
the porch. 

Bluette went to bed early, but she 
couldn’t sleep. Poor Gran’pére! 
He talk and talk in the dark, ’bout 
Prospére an’ Marie; an’ the time he 
make plenty money to pay tax and 
take good care of his little orphan 
gran’-babies. 

She could remember how he used 
to toss them up in the air, when his 
arms must been tired. An’ one time 
she nearly choke with croup in the 
night, an’ Gran’pére, he wrap her in 
a quilt and run two mile—to Doctor 
Berot. 

So Bluette tossed and tossed. 
She must get that fifty dollar—some 
way. 

Next morning, she trudged into 
town with her basket of cakes, 
made to be eaten with ten-o’clock 
and four-o’clock coffee. A few 
housekeepers bought; many re- 
fused; but all smiled at the Madon- 
na-face under the sunbonnet. 

A man was throwing yellow 
handbills about. A moving-picture 
advertisement? Bluette picked up 
one, and her eyes traveled slowly 
down the sheet as she spelled out 


the words: “Home of Jean De- 
mourelle, Bayou Road .. .” 

Suddenly a weakness came upon 
her; then a terrible energy. There 
was no time to lose. Hurrying to 
the Blue Shutter Restaurant on 
Acadia Avenue, she demanded work 
as a waitress. The sleek manager 
eyed her faded dress, her poor 
shoes, and shook his head. 

Down on Rice-Mill Row, Bluette 
passed the Elite Café. Loud-talk- 
ing men from the oil fields stood 
about the door. She had worked 
there once. A week had been 
enough. 

But tips! Some days they had 
been as much as—three dollars! 
Her heart made a queer movement 
toward her throat. She could make 
fifty dollars! Sure! Gran’pére, he 
would fret; but she would fib and 
tell him it was the Blue Shutter. 

Just then Big Hammond Kelly, in 
greasy overalls, and smelling of 
liquor, lurched out of the Elite. 
Bluette pulled her bonnet further 
over her face and walked faster. 
Once he had trailed his oil-grimed 
fingers across the back of her neck 
—they had reminded her of crawl- 
ing snakes—and had put a tipsy 
hand under her chin. It would be 
dreadful to go back to the Elite. 

Part of that night she lay awake, 
trying to think of some other way, 
but the few dollars she could earn 
at fine laundering or housework 
would be needed for food. Gran’- 
pére would be miserable, too, with- 
out his coffee and tobacco. 

So, next morning, telling Gran’- 
pére it was the Blue Shutter, Blu- 
ette went back as waitress in the 
Elite. She wore one of Clarisse’s 
cast-off dresses—a blue one—and 
her curly hair was twisted into 
three loose coils: one on the back 
of her neck, the others partly hid- 
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ing her ears. The lashes of her 
downcast eyes were like sepia etch- 
ings. 

Everybody was in a hurry that 
day, and nothing unpleasant hap- 
pened. Aubré worked near by, and 
ran in for four-o’clock coffee. 

“Bluette! Lil’—! How come 
you here?” he demanded. 

“Me, I think it’s nice to work in 
town,” she answered, with lowered 
eyes. 

“IT don’ like,” he scolded. 
rough place, sometimes.” 

Aubré drank his coffee and hur- 
ried back to the rice mill. Bluette’s 
dark eyes wistfully followed his 
lithe body as he made his way 
through the crowd at the door. 

“He is gran’!” she whispered. 


“It’s 


“Clarisse, she very lucky to get 
him.” 

By night, Bluette had $2.40 in 
tips to put into her little shell-box 


at home. Four more days, and 
eight dollars were added. She saw 
Aubré a few minutes every after- 
noon. He looked worried, she 
thought. Maybe Clarisse! Some 
trouble! 

Big Hammond Kelly had been in 
only once during the week. Blu- 
ette’s table had been full that time. 
But he had seen her. 

“Little Cajan is back,” he had 
called. 

Bluette shivered nervously. “Mist’ 
Kelly, he spen’ much money—an’ 
make everybody laugh—so, he do 
what he want at the Elite.” 

Saturday afternoon brought a 
rush. A policeman stood outside, 
near the door, for the oil men had 
received their pay checks and had 
come into town to spend them. 
The way they gobbled food and 
guzzled liquor—on the sly! Blu- 
ette was sick to watch it. 

But Aubré hurried in at four. 


Bluette had just set the cup before 
him, when a_ real-estate man 
touched him upon the shoulder. 

“About that lot, Le Blanc—” 

Aubré drained his cup and fol- 
lowed the man to some seats against 
the wall. 

Two other men sat down at Blu- 
ette’s table. One was Mr. Aikin of 
the Evangeline Art Store. She 
knew him. But the stranger, so tall 
and gran’—? 

Mr. Aikin ordered two coffees. 
“It’s a tough joint, Willis,” he 
said, “but I wanted you to taste 
the coffee. Best in town—French- 
dripped.” 

Leisurely they sipped and talked. 
Bluette leaned forward. “Anyt’ing 
else I can get?” 

“Nothing more; Miss Demou- 
relle.” Aikin smiled at her. “Your 
sister had a fine trip. See what you 
missed?” 

“Me, I satisfied. My sister, she 
enjoy the excitement more than 
me.” 

“This is the little Acadian girl I 
told you about, Willis. Remember? 
A sister of your model. In my judg- 
ment, she was better fitted for the 
Evangeline character; beautiful, but 
not so showy as the other. She’s 
more demure and saint-like.” 

Bluette’s eyes had widened with 
a look akin to reverence. This was 
the gran’ Mist’ Willis! He could 
paint a picture and pay seventy-fi’ 
dollar to Clarisse! 

Before his intent look, the clear 
olive skin warmed to a fresh rose 
tint. Her eyes sought the ruffle of 
her white apron. 

“Sorry I didn’t see this one first,” 
Willis said regretfully. “Her face 
is a rare type—pure Madonna. 
Look at that curve of throat!” 

“He look at me like he look at 
a picture or a _ statue,” Bluette 
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thought, and her embarrassment 
increased. Rearranging some of the 
articles on the table, she slipped be- 
hind the two men and stood there, 
waiting. 

Now Big Kelly swaggered by. 
Pressing close to her, he threw an 
arm around her waist, lifted her up, 
and set her upon the curve of his 
left arm. 

“Little Cajan looks mighty pretty 
to-day.” His purplish face, with its 


pig eyes, was pressed close to hers. 
She screamed, and beat at him 
Kelly roared 


with useless fists. 
with delight. 

“Kiss me, little sugar-duck!” 

It was Aubré who came! She 
might have known he would. Then 
a blow, and Big Kelly was upon the 
floor. But his head! It struck 
against a cement fern-jar. He lay 
still, and Bluette stared in horror. 

“You’re going home,” Aubré 
panted. “I’m taking you.” 

The policeman seized Aubré’s 
wrists. “You'll come with me,” he 
ordered. 

“But he did a fine thing, officer,” 
Mr. Willis declared. 

Bluette’s eyes blessed him. She 
loved Mist’ Willis. 

“If the boy hadn’t beat me to it, 
I'd have knocked the man down 
myself.” 

“Don’ carry Aubré to jail!” Blu- 
ette cried. “Aubré’s good.” Her 
tears soaked his brown denim 
sleeve. 

But the policeman led him away. 

A doctor rushed in. They were 
lifting Big Kelly up. If he died—! 
Bluette was cold with the thought 
of it. 

“Get out,” the manager told her. 
“You bring trouble on old custom- 
ers.” 

She had lost her job—and not 
half enough money in the shell-box 


to pay the tax! What could she 
tell Gran’pére? She must get out 
into the fresh air, her head was 
swimming so. 

And then she was lying in Mist’ 
Aikin’s car, right in front of the 
drug-store. Somet’ing nice in a bot- 
tle! She smelled and smiled and 
tried to sit up. Clarisse’s gran’ 
Mist’ Willis was rubbing her hands. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 
“We'll drive you home.” 

“Two mile out the Bayou Road.” 

She sat up and leaned against the 
restful cushions. 

“Your mother shouldn’t let you 
work in a place like the Elite.” 

“My mama, she been long time 
dead.” 

“Your father then—” 

“My papa too—” 

“But who takes care of you?” 

“Gran’pére is ol’ an’ sick now. 
My sister an’ me, we get plenty 
work.” 

When the car stopped before the 
gate, Willis exclaimed with de- 
light, and leaped out first. Bluette 
saw him standing there with hands 
cupped around his eyes. Funny! 
He was looking hard at two herons, 
wading among the hyacinths in the 
curve of the Bayou. Jus’ like he 
never seen one! Then he turned 
and smiled at the old picket fence, 
swaying under the tangle of orange 
and purple lantana. 

Was he making fun? Bluette 
watched him. He gazed at the 
house, partly hidden by the big 
catalpa—the little ol’ house that 
Gran’pére loved, but that Clarisse 
was ashamed of—leaning to one 
side from long blowing of prairie 
winds. 

Gran’pére was sitting on the 
porch in his old splint-bottomed 
chair. He was not dressed to have 
company. The neck of his shirt 
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was open, showing the brown wrin- 
kles in his neck. Bluette wished 
she could have had a chance to get 
him into a Sunday shirt, and 
smooth his hair before the fine peo- 
ple had seen him. 

The artist turned toward Mr. 
Aikin and called, “This grouping is 
superb! Marvelous coloring! Look 
at the back of that blue heron in 
the sunlight!” 

To Bluette he said, “I'd like to 
speak to your grandfather.” 

Aikin waited in the car, and she 
led the way to the house. 

Gran’pére rose painfully. 
are welcome, M’sieur. A 
bébé.” 

She brought the chair, but Mist’ 
Willis didn’t seem to notice it. He 
took Gran’pére’s hand. 

“I came in to make a little busi- 
ness offer. I would like very much 
to paint a picture of the Bayou here 


“You 
chair, 


—and your house, with you sitting 
in that chair.” 
Bluette was as much surprised as 


Gran’pére. He blinked and stam- 
mered, “But, M’sieur, I got no good 
clothes, to have a picture —no 
shoes.” 

“Just as you are. 
one hundred dollars.” 

Bluette was by Gran’pére’s side, 
her hand upon his shoulder; but 
Gran’pére was suddenly dumb. She 
leaned forward and looked into his 
face. His eyes wandered from crip- 
pled hands to patched trousers; 
then on to bare feet. 

“Is it a bargain?” Willis per- 
sisted. 

Gran’pére opened his mouth, but 
no word came. She must speak for 
him. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “Gran’pére 
will wish his picture paint.” 

“Monday, then, at nine, I'll bring 
my easel and brushes. Thank you.” 


rll pay you 


Bluette could hardly wait for the 
car to turn back towards town. 
She seized Gran’pére round the neck 
and put his cheek close to hers. 

“You hear, Gran’pére! One hun- 
dred dollar!” 

A tear rolled slowly down his 
wrinkled face. Awkwardly he 
wiped it away with his sleeve. 

“God is good, bébé,” he said. 

That night Jean ate his supper 
with relish. Bluette tried to be gay 
over their good fortune, but Aubré 
was in jail. And all because of her! 
Mr. Aikin had said he would do 
what he could for Aubré. There 
wouldn’t be any case against him 
unless Kelly was badly hurt. Yet 
Bluette was pale and silent. 

“What’s matter, bébé? 
sick?” 

“Not sick. Tired, li'l’ bit.” 

“Ma bébé mustn’t work so hard! 
Me, great big man sit like a bump 
on a rotten log. Good for the dump- 
hole. But nev’ mind! Nex’ week 
I make a ’undred dollar! Plenty to 
buy a nice dress, too. So, p’tite?” 

Next morning Bluette told Gran’- 
pére that the Blue Shutter wouldn’t 
need her for a few days. So she 
cleaned the house and yard, and 
made a batch of coffee-cakes. That 
evening, after the dishes had been 
washed, she sat out on the porch 
steps in the dreamy dusk. The 
fresh breeze across the prairie had 
brushed a faint color into her 
cheeks. Gran’pére snored in a pre- 
liminary nap. 

Then—a man, in a neat brown 
suit, came swinging down the Bayou 
Road. Bluette’s heart gave a half- 
frightened leap. No—it couldn’t—! 
Yes! It was Aubré! 

She ran to meet him at the gate, 
her face alight with welcome. 

“Bon soir,” he said, smiling down 
at her. 


Ain’t 
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“You get out of jail for good, 
Aubré?” 

“I tink so, yes. Mist’ Aikin, he 
go my bond. And that Kelly ain’t 
hurt. He’s walking roun’ sassy as 
ever.” 

“Oh—o!” Bluette shivered. 
make my flesh creep.” 

“It do me good to beat him up,” 
Aubré declared. “He treat you like 
that.” 

They sat down on the steps. 
“Don’ say nothing,” Bluette whis- 
pered. “Gran’pére, he’d be mad 
and scold ’bout the Elite.” 

“That’s all right,” Aubré agreed. 
“T tell not’ing, only some good news 
I got.” 

“What, Aubré? Quick!” 

“At las’ enough money I save to 
buil’ a house.” 

“Oh!” Her eyes were sweet with 
understanding. 


“He 


“Me, I need not be so stingy 
now,” he ventured. “I get married, 
somebody will have me.” 

The color went out of her face, ° 
but she smiled. “Clarisse be home 
to-morrow, Aubré.” 

He moved nearer and took her 
hand. “Me, I tink I prefer not a 
butterfly—but a honeybee.” 

Gran’pére had’ waked and was 
staring at them. Bluette read the 
alarm in the lines of his face. 

“I mus’ not leave Gran’pére, 
Aubré.” 

He kissed her unresisting mouth. 

“I ’member that, p’tite. So I buy 
the lot nex’ door. Me, I do not like 
it in town—” 

She hesitated; then drew closer 
to him. “Clarisse will feel so 
sorry.” 


“I believe not. Clarisse, she not 


love nobody ver’ much.” 








HINTS OF IMMORTALITY. 


By THE EbITor. 


HAT comes after “this life’s 
fitful fever”? “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” 

The question is ages old, and has 
always been considered vital, but in 
these recent days there are those 
who affect to think it unimportant. 
“Science” is paramount, they claim; 
metaphysics is obsolete. As one 
writer has expressed himself, “The 
dogmas of theology seem stale and 
empty, the speculations of meta- 
physics vain and unprofitable, in 
comparison with the fascinating 
marvels of chemistry and astron- 
omy, paleontology and spectrum 
analysis.” The writer of that senti- 
ment would doubtless place the 
question of immortality among the 
“speculations of metaphysics.” But 
he errs if he thinks metaphysics un- 
interesting. It would be truer to 
say that metaphysical questions 
alone have a permanent fascination 
for the human mind. Paradoxical- 
ly, man is naturally addicted to 
the supernatural. He simply will 
not leave transcendental questions 
alone. You may laugh at him, or 
berate him for probing into one of 
the most metaphysical questions of 
all,—immortality,—but he only an- 
swers, in his simple way, “The fu- 
ture life interests me more than the 
present life.” Even the devotee of 
physical science must confront met- 
aphysics, willy-nilly. For, as Her- 
bert Spencer says, “You cannot take 
up any problem in science without 
being quickly led to some metaphys- 


A 


ical problem which you neither can 
ignore nor evade.” It is an affecta- 
tion, therefore, to pretend to be un- 
interested in such a problem as that 
of a future life. 

As for turning away from “the 
stale and empty dogmas” of theol- 
ogy, to seek solace for the soul in 
“paleontology and spectrum analy- 
sis”!—such an attempt is futile. 
“Those who pretend to get light and 
comfort from science are like a 
group of apes and baboons in the 
forest who, on a damp and chilly 
night, gather around a glowworm, 


rejoicing that they have found in 
its cold glow sufficient warmth and 
cheer.” 

Again, there are those who try to 
browbeat man out of an interest in 


life beyond the grave. For example 
(to take a particularly violent ex- 
pression), Max Nordau says: “The 
idea of a future life is one of the 
most vain and inane delusions ever 
adumbrated by the childish imagi- 
nation of man.” And another, al- 
most equally contemptuous: “The 
desire to live eternally as an iden- 
tical individual, is the very ecstasy 
of conceit.” It seems not to occur 
to these superior intelligences that 
to call a universal human convic- 
tion a “vain and inane delusion,” is 
itself an evidence of colossal con- 
ceit, and that scolding the whole hu- 
man race is a fairly foolish occupa- 
tion. 

William James, who knew some- 
thing of the mind of man, said 
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(speaking of another matter): “I 
read arguments on why we should 
pray, and arguments on why we 
should not pray. No one seems to 
remember the reason why we do 
pray. We pray because we cannot 
help praying.” Likewise man is in- 
terested in the future life, not be- 
cause he deliberately chooses to be 
so, but because the love of the un- 
seen is in his nature. He is “made 
that way.” 


II. 


The answer to the question, 
“Shall we live hereafter?” depends 
upon the more fundamental ques- 
tion, “What are we?” Is there an 
element in the human composite 
that gives any hint of our being 
deathless? 

Let us commence, not with a 
speculation, but with a fact,—the 


identity of human personality in the 
midst of an ever-changing universe. 
All about me I behold a world 


that changes every moment. With- 
in me I perceive a consciousness 
that never changes. “The kingdom 
of God is within you,” says Christ, 
and this saying, like all of His ut- 
terances, is more profound than it 
appears. The kingdom of God is eter- 
nal life; eternal life is within you; 
eternal life, therefore, has begun. 
We live, as far as the soul is con- 
cerned, outside of time and inde- 
pendent of time. The conscious- 
ness of my existence and of my 
identity—my realization of myself 
—is neither young nor old. In boy- 
hood, in manhood, in old age, it re- 
mains identical. The outside world 
changes. The restless sea is ever at 
rise and fall; the sun, day after 
day, makes his stately march across 
the sky: the seasons come and go in 
solemn pageant; the moon waxes 


and wanes; the stars are lighted, 
and extinguished, and lighted again. 
The trees deck themselves in deli- 
cate finery; they change the color of 
their vesture through every shade 
of green, to flamboyant red, and 
lurid yellow. They cast away their 
garments and stand naked, until 
the mood for vesting is again upon 
them. Not only inanimate nature, 
but men—my neighbors—change; 
they appear and disappear, into my 
life and out of it. “They have their 
exits and their entrances.” “Change 
and decay in all around I see.” 

My own body changes. It grows 
and declines; waxes strong and 
becomes weak. My intelligence 
changes; knowledge comes and 
goes. Memory treasures but little 
of that which I have learned. The 
rest evaporates, and is lost. Con- 
victions strengthen and weaken. 
Opinions and ideas take possession 
of me, and later, perhaps, become 
repugnant to me. Yes, the body 
changes, the mind changes; but 
there is that within me which re- 
mains the same; my identity, my 
consciousness, my self changes not. 

Tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis—“the times change and 
we change with them”—is a maxim, 
that like many others, is both true 
and false. It is true, if by change 
we mean that the hair grows white, 
the eyes become dim, the back is 
bent, the joints stiffen, the feet 
stumble, the body totters. It is 
false if you mean that my soul, my 
identity, myself, changes. For the 
body is not I; the body that I wear 
to-day is in not one atom, not one 
electron, the body that clothed my 
soul ten years ago. I have worn out, 
used up, sloughed off half a dozen 
bodies in my time. The first an- 
swer, therefore, to the question, 
“Can the soul survive the body?” is 
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that it has already survived the 
body. My original body (and four 
or five more of my bodies) are dust; 
but something remains to convince 
me that I am still the same. I am 
the babe, the youth of years ago. 
The youth is the man. The self, 
the soul, has no age. 

This abiding identity of con- 
sciousness is a thrilling and be- 
wildering fact. I am borne along 
on the stream of life, and at the 
same time, I stand on the bank and 
watch the stream go by. I am hur- 
ried furiously along. I am tossed 
and tumbled—whirled madly about 
—like a reed in some furious rap- 
ids. Yet I stand on terra firma and 
see the waters go raging and roar- 
ing past. I am in the stream of life, 
yet a spectator looking upon life. 
For man is not only a miraculous 
combination of flesh and spirit, of 
body and soul,—he is, as it were, an 
impossible synthesis of that which 
changes every instant, and that 
which changes not at all. 

Indeed, unless there were some- 
thing that changes not, I could not 
know that anything changes. If I 
am borne in a boat along a river, I 
know that I move, because the bank 
remains still. But if the boat, and 
the water, and both banks, and the 
entire landscape, foreground and 
background, moved along together, 
I should not know that I moved, or 
that anything moved. If my soul 
changed as my body changes, I 
could not even remember that I 
am I. 

I say that the soul survives the 
body. But there is, in human life, 
also an adumbration of the revival 
of the body, together with the sur- 
vival of the soul. For the body, too, 
has had some apparently impossible 
adventures. It was, for example, 
locked up in the dark prison of the 


womb, where there was no air to 
breathe, no light to see, no sound to 
hear. It had eyes and saw not, ears 
and heard not, a brain and knew 
not. Then, suddenly, it was 
brought forth into this world of 
light and sound and motion. It 
commenced to live in a universe of 
beauty, of which it could have had 
no concept while in the womb. It 
lives now a life incomparably high- 
er than its unborn life. It survived 
the amazing episode of birth. Why 
may it not survive the shocking epi- 
sode of death? 


Ill. 


The second hint of personal im- 
mortality is in the fact that the de- 
sires of the soul are boundless. Man 
is not content, and cannot be con- 
tent, with this vast visible universe. 
The Creator, Who commanded the 
ocean, “Thus far shalt thou go and 
no further,” has placed no bound- 
ary to the desire and the expecta- 
tions of man. God made me man, 
but He gave me something of His 
own Godlike nature. God made me 
mortal, but has placed within me 
the craving for immortality. He 
gave me a human heart, but placed 
within that heart a hunger and 
thirst that cannot be satiated with 
all that this bountiful earth can pro- 
vide. 

I am placed in the midst of a 
wonderful universe, a universe 
filled with manifold delights: ma- 
jestic mountains that lift their 
heads to the skies as if they would 
offer their snow-clad peaks to be 
the footstool of God; flashing cata- 
racts; gorgeous, flaming sunsets; 
landscapes that for sheer beauty 
make the heart throb as if with 
pain—such entrancing beauty that 
in many a moment of ecstasy I am 














tempted to cry out, “This were 
paradise enough.” “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” But no, 
the beauty palls on me. Sunrise 
and sunset, mountain peaks and 
oceans, and charming landscapes, 
cannot satisfy me. All the beauty 
of earth cannot distract me from 
the thought, and the hope, of an 
unearthly beauty. Indeed, the 
beauty of this world stimulates to 
the imagination of that which is 
above. 

More wonderful than the visible 
material universe is the mind of 
man. God has given to men of gen- 
ius great knowledge and deep wis- 
dom. Some of them, in addition, 
have the supreme power of ex- 
pressing, in words of wondrous 
grace and power, the vision that has 
been granted them. The human 
mind, at its highest, exercises a 
fascination over me. But there are 
moments when I cry, “O God, let 
not Moses or the Prophets speak to 
me, but do Thou speak to me.” 
There are times when men, even the 
greatest of men, please me not, sat- 
isfy me not; not all that men do or 
say can slake my thirst for the in- 
finite, for the Divine. 

Whence comes this divine discon- 
tent? Can it be that God is mock- 
ing man? Has He given us a spirit- 
ual hunger and thirst, with no cor- 
responding food and drink? Placed 
in our hearts a fire that cannot be 
extinguished? Truly, this would be 
that “unquenchable fire” of which 
the Scriptures speak. This would 
be that undying worm eating away 
the soul, yet never quite devouring. 
But no, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that God is a Moloch. He is 
no monster, making man, permit- 
ting him to entertain infinite long- 
ings, nay, endowing him with such 
a nature that he cannot but long for 
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the infinite, and forever dooming 
him to dismal disappointment. 

I can understand that I might 
never have been created: I have no 


right to life. Or I can understand 
that I might have been created as a 
higher kind of animal, to live and 
die as the animals do, a sluggish, 
contented, bovine existence, unsus- 
pecting immortality. But deep in 
my nature there are ineradicable ex- 
pectations of a future life. May I 
not ask, reverently, “O God, why 
hast Thou made me so?” I “think 
I was not born to die. And Thou 
hast made me: Thou art just!” 

Some may say that if man suffer 
an insatiable craving for future life, 
he has only himself to blame; if he 
be tortured, he tortures himself; if 
he follow an ignis fatuus, he must 
not complain if he be lost in a bog. 
But man did not invent the idea of 
a future life. It came to him nat- 
urally. It came to him also super- 
naturally. All the supreme proph- 
ets, including Christ, have corrobo- 
rated the vaticinations of the heart 
of man. It is doubtful if man 
would even accept a truth as divine 
revelation, if it were not already in 
his heart. When his natural con- 
viction and the supernatural revela- 
tion coincide, he believes. 

There are, indeed, ultrasophisti- 
cated persons who deny the future 
life, but why should I prefer the 
opinion of a few sophisticates, 
rather than the ages-old conviction 
of man? When I say man, I mean 
mankind, the human race, from 
Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ, and 
from Christ to Paul, to Augustine, 
to Aquinas, to Newman. I cannot 


be concerned with some few, freak- 
ish intellects who think themselves 
wiser than the human race. So- 
is no guarantee of 


phistication 








truth. Skepticism is no touchstone 
of reality. The Sadducees were 
skeptical, but they were not wiser 
than Christ. The Areopagites were 
highly sophisticated, but they were 
not nearer to the truth than St. 
Paul. Natural man, normal man, 
mankind, believes that we are not 
born only to die. That belief was 
not forced upon him. It was not in- 
vented by him. It came to him in 
primordial times. It remains with 
him as he grows and develops in- 
telligence. 

For let no man delude himself 
with the error that, in this matter, 
all intelligence is on the side of the 
skeptic, and all ignorance on the 
side of the believer. It is, of course, 


possible to make light of the worth 
of the opinion of the unlearned; to 
say that one highly cultured man 
who disbelieves outweighs a whole 
race of savages who believe. 


But 
Socrates was no savage. St. Paul 
was no barbarian, Christ Jesus was 
no primitive. If it be urged that 
philosophers and seers disagree, 
then let the human race decide. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. I 
appeal from Schopenhauer, from 
Stuart Mill, from David Hume, to 
Socrates and Plato and Augustine 
and Aquinas, and a multitude of 
others; and if that appeal is not 
convincing, I submit the case over 
the heads of all philosophers to the 
human race. If necessary, I should 
appeal from the human race to 
Jesus Christ. But it is not neces- 
sary. Christ’s Gospel does not con- 
tradict the revelation written on the 
fleshly tables of the human heart. 
Anima humana naturaliter Chris- 
tiana. 
IV. 


It is a familiar device of the op- 
ponents of immortality to present 
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the belief in its crudest form, and 
then rule it out as the product of a 
childish or barbaric imagination. 
Amongst savages, a chieftain’s horse 
is sacrificed upon his dead rider’s 
grave; a hunter’s bow and arrow 
are buried with him; food is left 
upon the grave;—a vast mass of 
similar interesting bits of informa- 
tion may be collated from the writ- 
ings of anthropologists. The suppo- 
sition is that savages imagine heaven 
to be a happy hunting ground, that 
men eat and drink in the hereafter, 
and that the other world is only a 
continuation of this world, glorified. 
Therefore (the argument may be 
implicit), the idea of a future life is 
ridiculous. 

Let us say, rather, that the argu- 
ment is ridiculous. Savages may be 
simple, but they are not blind. 
They see that the food remains on 
the grave, and the implements of 
war are not transported into the 
beyond. On the feasible supposi- 
tion, then, that savages are not sim- 
pletons, why not cast about for an- 
other explanation of primitive bur- 
ial customs? The sacrificed horse 
on the grave may be a symbol, like 
the riderless horse in the funeral 
procession of a modern general; the 
war club may be a symbol, like the 
flag upon the grave of a soldier; the 
food may be a symbol, like flowers 
upon a coffin. Savages are not 
strangers to symbolism—they are 
perhaps more addicted to it than 
we. 

Furthermore, guessing at the mo- 
tive in the mind of men several 
thousand years dead is a particular- 
ly hazardous game. We cannot 
even guess the motive in the mind 
of our living next-door neighbor. 
There are Protestants, for instance, 
who do not understand why Cath- 
olics wear religious insignia or pray 
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before statues. Not knowing, they 
guess—and they guess wrong. 
They would only have to ask, to be 
set right. 

But the anthropologist, guessing 
at the motive in the mind of a man 
of the old stone age, some hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, has no 
one to ask. If he interrogate some 
contemporary savage, how can he 
be sure that he understands the sav- 
age, or that the savage understands 
him? Is it incredible that Herr 
Professor Teufelsdréckh from Leip- 
zig, or Dr. Robinson of the Re- 
search Expedition from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, should misunderstand 
Mumbo-Jumbo? Even if the pro- 


fessor and the primitive do under- 
stand each other’s words, how can 
the savant know that the savage is 
not spoofing him? Intellectuals are 
notoriously “easy marks.” 

But suppose we grant that the 


theories of the learned are substan- 
tially correct. Let us concede the 
more obvious meaning of the war 
club or the spear on the chieftain’s 
grave. When we read that “the 
Onandagas buried a kettle of provi- 
sions, a pair of moccasins, a piece 
of deerskin and sinews of deer to 
sew patches on the moccasins,” or 


“It is a quite significant fact that while 
some point to the pains which the Peruvians 
took in embalming their dead as a proof that 
they looked for a resurrection of the body, 
Acosta expressly says that they did not be- 
lieve in the resurrection, and that this unbe- 
lief was the cause of their embalming. Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, in his ‘Royal Commentaries 
of the Peruvian Incas,’ says that when he 
asked some Peruvians why they took so great 
care to preserve in the cemeteries of the dead 
the nails and hair which had been cut off, 
they replied that in the day of resurrection 
the dead would come forth with whatever of 
their bodies was left, and there would be too 
great a press of business in that day for them 
to afford time to go hunting round after their 
hair and nails! The fancy of a Christian is 
too plain here. If the answer were really 
made by the natives, they were playing a 
joke on their credulous questioner, or seeking 
to please him with distorted echoes of his own 
~~ Mes: The Doctrine of a Future Life, 
Pp. 72. 


that “the fisherman on the coast of 
Lapland was interred in a boat, and 
a flint and combustibles were given 
him to light him along the dark 
cavernous passage he was to trav- 
erse,” let us grant that the savage’s 
meaning is so evident that even a 
professor cannot mistake it. What 
then? Are we to despise any and 
every doctrine of the future life, 
because the savage has a crude 
imagination of the world beyond 
the grave? And are we to dis- 
countenance any human _institu- 
tion because it had grotesque be- 
ginnings? 

Does it lessen the beauty of the 
music of Bach and Beethoven, if we 
recall that primitive man banged on 
tom-toms and whistled on reeds? 
Is science less important because it 
began in alchemy and black magic? 
Is lyric poetry less divine because it 
commenced with incantations? We 
are not permitted to forget, nowa- 
days, that all things human evolved 
from humble beginnings. The wat- 
tled hut was crude, but it is the an- 
cestor of the Cathedral of Reims, the 
Taj Mahal, and the Woolworth 
Building. The arts develop. Insti- 
tutions develop. Likewise, ideas de- 
velop. The savage’s idea of the fu- 
ture life is perhaps about as near 
the truth, as an igloo is like the 
dome of St. Peter’s. We do not cite 
a mud hut, or a tepee, as the last 
word in architecture. When we 
speak of music, we do not confine 
our attention to the tom-tom. Then 
why speak as if the Polynesian or 
the Patagonian heaven were the ul- 
timate perfection of the concept of 
immortality? 

If it be urged that even contem- 
porary Christians have crude ideas 
of the other world, I need only say 
that (in common with contempo- 
rary infidels) they also have crude 
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ideas of literature, and art, and mu- 
sic. But ideas of heaven, like ideas 
of art, are largely a matter of taste. 
If you don’t fancy Paul Cézanne, 
perhaps Leonardo is to your liking. 
If you hate jazz, no doubt you like 
Beethoven. If you abominate the 
“barbaric yawp” of Walt Whitman, 
take refuge in Milton and Words- 
worth. And if there be no art and 
no music, in all the world, that sat- 
isfies your wxsthetic sense, compose 
your own harmonies and sing in 
your own soul. So, if the symbolic 
heaven of the Apocalypse seems an- 
thropomorphic, you may fall back 
upon St. Paul’s dictum, “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the mind of man to 
conceive,” what heaven is like. If 
Dante’s Inferno offends you, re- 
member that you are not asked to 
believe in Dante’s Inferno. Dante 
himself probably didn’t believe in 
it—literally. If you don’t like Jona- 
than Edwards’s hell, or Billy Sun- 
day’s heaven, fall back upon 
Christ’s. But don’t say there is no 
future life because men have con- 
ceived it crudely, unless, logically, 
you are prepared to say there has 
been no art since the pictographs of 
the Zunis, no music since the harp 
of Jubal, no architecture since the 
monoliths of Caen. All beginnings 
in science and in art are clumsy and 
crude. But from the very fact that 
they develop, we reason that even 
the beginnings were founded in 
truth and in beauty. 

The day will probably come, 
therefore, when the fact of evolu- 
tion will be considered a prime evi- 
dence of the truth of immortality. 
For it must seem unreasonable—in- 
credible—that an everlasting and 
universal process, like evolution, 
should end in nothing. Logical 
minds have seen this. Those who 


have committed themselves to un- 
belief, and who valiantly maintain 
their negative credo, in the face of 
overwhelming moral impossibilities, 
have not balked at the difficulty of 
disbelieving. Witness Bertrand Rus- 
sell :? 


“Man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving. His hopes and 
fears, his loves and his beliefs, are 
but the outcome of an accidental 
collocation of atoms. No fire, no 
heroism, no intensity of thought or 
feeling can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave. All the labor 
of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noon-day bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of 
the solar system. The whole tem- 
ple of Man’s achievement must in- 
evitably be buried beneath the dé- 
bris of the universe in ruins. All 
these things if not beyond dispute 
are yet so nearly certain that no 
philosophy which rejects them can 
hope to stand.” 


Russell is simply saying, in more 
pretentious phrases, what was said 
long ago, in a jingling way, by some 
infidel rimester: 


“The world rolls round forever like 
a mill, 
It grinds out life, and death, and 
good and ill, 
It has no purpose, heart or mind, 
or will.” 


I submit that it is more repugnant 
to the intelligence to believe that 
the universe has no meaning, 
than to believe in immortality. 
That an evolutionist should believe 


2“A Freeman’s Se es) Semen and 
Other Essays (Longmans, 1 














that the orderly progress of the uni- 
verse must end in chaos is partic- 
ularly incomprehensible. Charles 
Darwin was wiser. He said that on 
the hypothesis of evolution, the ob- 
literation of human life by death is 
“unthinkable.” 

God, or (if one prefer) Nature, is 
not making snow men, and blowing 
soap-bubbles. Such a view of the 
ultimate destiny of the universe 
makes a mockery of the long and 
infinitely laborious process of evo- 
lution. If there be no future life, 
Nature is mad. As a contemporary 
popular preacher, who is also an 
evolutionist, has said:* “When the 


universe has so achieved a creature, 
8Fosdick, Assurance of Immortality, p. 112. 
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in whom evolution has ceased to 
be physical, and has become psy- 
chical; in whom endless possibili- 
ties are at last begotten, does the 
universe, in utter unconsciousness 
of her achievement, toss the possi- 
bilities of mind and spirit into the 
sheol of the flesh, and caring no 
more for the one than for the other, 
bring all alike to a dismal and in- 
consequential end?” 

Of the two alternatives, that the 
universe, life, and evolution all 
eventuate in chaos, or that this life 
is succeeded by another, where the 
process of development shall be 
carried on indefinitely, science, as 
well as philosophy, will ultimately 
accept the latter. 









THE DRAMA. 


EpITeED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. LIGHT WINES AND BEER DRAMATIZED. 


ERE is a very deep gulf be- 

tween propaganda and satire. 
One is a standardized product of 
the factory of technique; the other 
is “head” woven in the imaginative 
loom. The satirist views the hu- 
man ant hill from the heights of 
philosophic objectivity; the propa- 
gandist is scurrying along with the 
crowds. The satirist creates. The 
propagandist tags. That is why 
Brieux will never be an Ibsen—al- 
though Brieux, with his peculiarity 
of occasionally creating and tagging 
at the same time, comes near to 
spoiling the argument. 


For propagandist purposes, how- 
ever, there is no question that it is 
the satirist who really arouses and 
inflames the mass consciousness. 
That is where the backers of the re- 
cent anti-Volstead play have made 


their great mistake. They first 
made sure that their exponent and 
playwright was an earnest sympa- 
thizer with their cause, that he was 
as opposed to total prohibition as he 
was inclined to light wines and 
beer. In his latest drama, Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas’s convictions are not 
only made distinctly manifest, they 
are shouted and preached. He 
might better have written a pam- 
phlet. At any rate, it could have 
been no duller than his play. You 
may gather from this that we do 
not consider his play, which is 
called Still Waters, as being partic- 
ularly important. It is, in fact, so 
unimportant that it will probably 


have been proved to be stillborn be- 
fore this article sees print. We 
mention it as a terrible example of 
what factory-made drama may be, 
and to emphasize the fact that Mel- 
pomene and Thalia are jealous la- 
dies and refuse flatly to rent out 
their shrine. 

There is no denial that there is 
the most profound moral issue in- 
volved in the theme of Mr. Thomas's 
play. The enforcement of total pro- 
hibition is a problem of tremen- 
dous national and—experimentally 
—of equally tremendous interna- 
tional importance. Nor do we 
doubt that the financial backers of 
Mr. Thomas are moved as much by 
sincere moral conviction as by any 
not inhuman desire for vinous bev- 
erage. But, instead of meditating 
on the situation, instead of allow- 
ing his soul to be torn and har- 
rowed by the whirlpool state of 
modern society, instead of opening 
his mind to the irony of our ethical 
status, Mr. Thomas seems to have 
met the call by turning on the cur- 
rent of his professional experience 
and by contriving a clumsy theat- 
rical plot of political intrigue. 

His story, instead of flaring hu- 
man headlines, is written with foot- 
notes and parentheses. It revolves 
about a Senator who has to fight 
combined prohibition and railroad 
interests in his race for renomina- 
tion. This, he circuitously wins, 
without having had to pledge him- 
self to the enforcement of the Vol- 
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stead Act. But we confess that his 
polemics against national hypocrisy 
and selfishness in denying to a peo- 
ple its choice of drinks were weak- 
ened by his being the sort of Senator 
himself who begins and punctuates 
the day’s work with gin! In fact, 
the paucity and thin quality of the 
arguments against total prohibition 
were lamentable. That the Senator 
could no longer sing, “With a stein 
on the table,” at class reunions, left 
our eyes dry; and that the prohibi- 
tion forces had changed every men- 
tion of wine in their Bibles to raisin 
cake, made us altogether too grate- 
ful to them for a really good line! 
The main gist of Mr. Thomas’s phi- 
losophy seems to be culled from the 
Signora Montessori, for the Senator 
explains many times that it is the 
fact that we have said, “You must 
not drink,” that is turning us into a 
nation of drunkards. In this the- 


ory both the Signora and the Sen- 


ator seem to differ with God Al- 
mighty; but then, so do a good many 
other people nowadays, and if we 
remember rightly, it was only last 
winter that the Rector of St. Mark’s 
in the Bowery kindly rewrote the 
Commandments for us according to 
the latest improvements in moral 
psychology. 

The real and high tragedy of the 
Volstead Act, to me, is that our law- 
makers, having railroaded us into 
making what pretended to be an 
ideal gesture, have allowed it to de- 
generate into an antic. That the 
temperate should deprive them- 
selves for their weaker brethren— 
that even my bouillon should never 
again enjoy the delicate aroma of 
sherry because a family man in 
Oshkosh might be wasting his chil- 
dren’s patrimony in liquor—is so 
supremely ideal, so supernally un- 
selfish, that humanity has no use 


for it. Certainly we Americans 
have none; but, instead of admitting 
our mistake, we prefer to drift into 
judicial chaos. Our very lawmak- 
ers have become  law-breakers. 
Meanwhile our nation absorbs both 
alcohol and graft in rather abnor- 
mal quantities. The result is print- 
ed on every front page of our daily 
newspapers. 

Since our inception as a nation, 
America has been singularly identi- 
fied with law and legislation. Our 
Revolution was inspired, was 
fought, was carried through to vic- 
torious consummation, by our law- 
yers. Washington was the excep- 
tion. Our constitution, the in- 
spired work of our country’s legal 
genius, is perhaps the source of that 
almost pathetic trust in statutory 
law which is one of our character- 
istics. A titled Swede once told me 
quite seriously that hell had just 
been abolished by the Swedish Leg- 
islature. It was thought to have in- 
duced depression. One may smile, 
but was our optimism or our legis- 
lative faith much less when we 
hoped by a stroke of the pen to abol- 
ish inebriety? The difficulty is that 
inebriety in its inherited form may 
have many other modes of expres- 
sion than alcoholism. It may even 
be that some of our legislators are 
suffering from it. 

That the “beer and light wines” 
compromise is the real panacea for 
bootleggers and hijackers, for graft 
and lawlessness, for hip flasks, for 
the marked increase of drunken- 
ness and the marked decrease of 
shame for drunkenness in certain 
classes of society—that is some- 
thing for the propagandist to assert, 
for the satirist to ponder. Mean- 
while, we fear that, as a nation, we 
have grandiloquently proved to the 
rest of the world that we assume a 
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virtue and certainly have it not. 
We have proved that it is far easier 


to write new commandments than 
to obey the old ones. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Nor Hersert.—The quaint and 
colorful little showhouse in Fifty- 
second Street which calls itself “The 
Playshop” and which, according to 
its program, is “Dedicated to the 
American Playwright” has begun 
its career very happily indeed with 
a comedy bearing the delightful ti- 
tle Not Herbert. If all the other 
American playwrights who are des- 
tined to receive honor from the 
Playshop merit it as richly as does 
Mr. Howard Irving Young, the au- 
thor of this opus, there should be a 
large increase among the patriots 
now supporting the native drama. 
Not Herbert is a compound of satire, 
melodrama, and farce, written, with 
as much mirth as_ shrewdness, 
about a new and very taking ver- 
sion of the favorite Cinderella 
theme. It develops the adventures, 
in love and crime, of a shambling 
poetical nit-wit who bears, as it 
were on the reverse side of his soul, 
the image of a resourceful, urbane, 
and intrepid super-crook. His os- 
cillations between the two environ- 
ments which correspond to the two 
halves of his nature—the domestic 
milieu of his father’s Long Island 
estate, where he moons about, 
avoiding the guests in agonies of 
shyness, and writing verse, and the 
headquarters of the burglarious 
gang which he directs and controls 
in New York—create a series of sit- 
uations as genuinely funny and as 
genuinely thrilling as any contem- 
porary drama of this sort which 
comes to mind has yielded. Mr. 
Clarke Silvernail, who created the 
unforgettably perfect Cousin Henry 
in White Collars does work of ex- 


pected excellence as Herbert, and 
the rest of the cast acts in form.— 
At the Playshop. M. K. 


THe RicgnHt AGE To Marry.— 
Those two brilliant lights of the 
American stage, Mr. and Mrs. Co- 
burn, are back with us again in a 
new comedy, The Right Age to 
Marry by H. F. Maltby, a play 
which had a long run in London, 
and which has for its central figure 
a Lancashire yeoman, of the type 
Mr. Coburn delights to portray. 
Nothing could be better than his 
characterization of Lomas Rams- 
den, the prosperous mill-owner, 
who, like many good men before 
him, decides in middle life to re- 
tire from business, and devote the 
rest of his days to playing the réle 
of a country gentleman. 

Lomas, who had arrived at his 
prosperity by far less irksome la- 
bors than playing golf and learning 
to dance, finds his novel activities 
nothing short of appalling, and, his 
mill opportunely burning down 
without insurance, he escapes an 
intriguing widow, and other trou- 
bles, and returns to his familiar 
routine, and to his devoted house- 
keeper. Mrs. Coburn plays the part 
of the housekeeper and she is love- 
ly! We wondered why Lomas 
hadn’t thought of marrying her be- 
fore. The only trouble with Mrs. 
Coburn’s réle was that it was far 
too slight for this charming and 
skillful actress. We hope that in 
their next medium this gifted cou- 
ple will go fifty-fifty on the rdles 
and honors.—At the Forty-ninth 
Street Theater. A. MCC. S. 
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THe Wispom Tootu.—Mr. Con- 
nelly’s current comedy falls into 
the mood, if not the pace, of Beggar 
on Horseback, the educative night- 
mare of two seasons ago which he 
had a very considerable share in 
shaping for the uses of the Amer- 
ican stage. In both plays the de- 
vice is the same, though the effect 
of its first use was deterrent and 
that of the second is regenerative. 
The young musician of Beggar on 
Horseback looked ahead to the ar- 
tistic calamities which would ensue 
upon his contemplated mercenary 
marriage. The clerk of The Wis- 
dom Tooth looks backward upon 
the spiritual calamities which have 
already befallen him—the accumu- 
lations of slothful cowardice and 
servility—in the course of his years 
of adaptation to New York’s re- 
quirements. He resurrects from 


his distant past the boy—the up- 
standing, courageous, tender, truc- 


ulent little boy—that he once was, 
and by the resurrection shames 
himself into assuming some part at 
least of the strength, the manhood, 
the virile indifference, which he has 
heretofore missed. 

It is a soberer and more search- 
ing theme than that of Beggar on 
Horseback, which undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the fact that its fantasy 
lacks the irresponsible exuberance 
which made the earlier work such 
a delight. The humor of The Wis- 
dom Tooth, especially in the richly 
peopled cutbacks to the clerk’s dis- 
tant childhood, is sound and au- 
thentic, the humor of carefully sa- 
vored, carefully rendered types. But 
the sparkle of the cheerful madness 
of Beggar on Horseback is not in it; 
it seems less winged, less brilliant, 
less unique. 

A list of the actors who acted well 
would require an enumeration of 


all the dramatis persone. There 
may be singled for special mention, 
however, Mr. Thomas Mitchell, who 
played the protagonist, the Misses 
Mary Philips and Patricia Barclay, 
and, chief of all, Master Edwin 
Philips, who interpreted the clerk’s 
boyish self with complete under- 
standing.—At the Little Theater. 
M. K. 


MaMa Loves Papa.—This famous 
phrase of the Tribune cartoonist, 
Mr. Briggs, is knit up into a very 
humorous play by Jack McGowan 
and Mann Page, the scene of which 
is mostly in Great Neck, Long Is- 
land, with a very young married 
couple as the storm-center for wan- 
dering golfers,—and golf balls,— 
discontented divorcées, husbands 
who are always telephoning their 
wives, “I won’t be home for dinner, 
dearie,” and other intruders. Mama 
Loves Papa has its share of, at least, 
near-naughtiness, but in the general 
murk of Broadway it shines out in 
spite of these defects because of its 
honest intention of bringing the 
young couple together in the last 
act. This is accomplished with 
much merriment and slang, and 
philosophizing about happiness on 
the part of the night watchman, 
well played by John Ravold, and 
with the direct interference of the 
slangy and good-hearted Mrs. 
Drake, who is not nearly so wicked 
as she would like to be thought. 
Helen Broderick played this part to 
perfection. Sara Sothern as the lit- 
tle wife was excellent, and so was 
Lorin Raker as the much-bewil- 
dered and honest-hearted husband, 
whose outburst against cocktail 
parties came refreshingly at the end 
of the second act. No happy home 
is broken up in this play. For this 
beacon-light at least, its sprinkling 
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of vulgarities can be forgiven, and 
it is on the whole very amusing.— 
At the Forrest Theater. 


A. MCC.:S. 


THe CreakinG Cnair. — More 
striking, perhaps, than the mystery 
element in this avowed mystery 
play is the enterprise which has led 
the playwright, Allene Tupper 
Wilkes, to capitalize in it the cur- 
rent publicity about Egyptian cults 
and Egyptian tombs. The scene of 
The Creaking Chair is laid in Eng- 
land, at the home of a celebrated 
Egyptologist, Edwin Latter. He re- 
ceives from a fellow antiquarian 
the tiara taken from the tomb of an 
Egyptian queen. Immediately curi- 
ous and terrifying happenings be- 
gin to cluster about his rooftree. A 
woman is murdered. A safe is 
opened and found mysteriously 
empty. A man is chloroformed and 
locked in a closet. Another disap- 
pears. Latter’s wife—a young girl 
whom he had married under pecul- 
iar circumstances in the East—goes 
about tearing amulets from people’s 
necks and hearing ghost-music in 
the garden. His daughter, it is all 
too evident, has her own guilty se- 
crets. Finally the tiara turns up 
safely, and the murderer is identi- 
fied by the chance discovery of a 
false beard which prompts everyone 
to exclaim: “Why, I thought that 
was the doctor!” The play is mod- 
erately amusing and moderately 
mystifying. It is carried largely by 
the work of Mr. Reginald Mason 
and Mr. E. E. Clive, the latter of 
whom also staged the piece.—At the 
Lyceum. M. K. 


Love "Em anv Leave ’EM.—The 
plot of this amusing play centers 
about a pageant which the employ- 
ees of the great Ginsberg Depart- 
ment Store are getting up under the 


direction of the store’s welfare 
worker; incidentally the rehearsal 
for this pageant is one of the fun- 
niest scenes of the season, with the 
singsong recitation of the amateur 
done to perfection by these clever 
professionals. 

The main action of the plot is 
carried on by the machinations of 
one Mame Walsh, a butterfly of 
Fourteenth Street who has diverted 
to herself the affections of her sis- 
ter’s young man; and, in addition, 
has used the pageant money to play 
the races. Janie Walsh, the good 
and fiery-hearted sister splendidly 
played by Katherine Wilson, saves 
the day and tries to save “Mame.” 
“Tl keep you decent if I have to 
lock you up,” is the terse statement 
of her general intentions in this 
matter. 

All the parts were well taken, but 
Donald Meek was especially good 
in the réle of Lem Woodruff, the 
good-for-nothing husband of the 
boarding-house keeper, whose great- 
est accomplishment is the manu- 
facture of synthetic gin. The play 
is in for a run—uniless all signs fail. 
But, with its real humor and power 
of characterizing Coney Island ex- 
cursion types, it has a very grave 
defect. It is marred by profanity 
for which there is no emotional ex- 
cuse—as in What Price Glory?— 
and of a type against which in this 
department protest has been made 
before.—At the Sam H. Harris The- 
ater. A. MCC, S. 


THe Vircin.—There are times 
when the English language breaks 
down, and this is one of them. Suf- 
fice it to say that this raw, chaotic 
play is built, or rather, scattered, 
around a traveling evangelist who 
is insane on the subject of religion. 
Lee Baker played this hopeless part 
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and had a hard time of it. Louis 
Bennison made all that could be 
made of the réle of a French Cana- 
dian lumberjack who believes he 
has seen a vision of the Madonna. 
Bennison is also a co-author of the 
play with Arthur Corning White. 
His last scene apparently removes 
the work from intentional irrever- 


Ill. 


1. November. 


THE GREEN Hat.—Michael Ar- 
len’s interpretation of post-war 
London society, with Katherine 
Cornell in the leading réle.—At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 


2. December. 


THE VAGABOND KinG.—A musical 
play far beyond the average, with 


Dennis King as Francois Villon.— 
At the Casino Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.— Miss Chrystal 
Herne in one of the best plays of 
the season.—At the Morosco The- 
ater. 


THE Enemy.—An interesting 
play by Channing Pollock, with 
peace propaganda as its motive.— 
At the Times Square Theater. 


DearEsST ENEMy.— Helen Ford 
and Charles Purcell in a very good 
musical play.—At the Knickerbock- 
er Theater. 


3. January. 


CHarLot’s Review.—As good as 
ever, with Miss Beatrice Lillie, Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan as a trilogy of stars.—At the 
Selwyn Theater. 


ence, but aside from the clumsy 
interweaving of the religious ele- 
ment, many of the lines were in- 
excusable. 

This season has produced not a 
few monsters in the shape of plays, 
but this latest one will never cause 
a riot.—At the Mazine Elliot The- 
ater. A. MCC. S. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


TweELveE Mites Ovut.—A _ melo- 
drama of rum-runners with an ex- 
cellent cast. Its author is Wm. An- 
thony McGuire, who wrote Siz Cyl- 
inder Love.—At the Playhouse. 


Tue Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY.—A 
brilliant and amusing comedy, with 
Ina Claire carrying off the honors. 
One of the bull’s-eye hits of a sea- 
son in which not many have been 
made.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THE BuTTeR AND EGG MAN.— 
Gregory Kelly at his best in a really 
funny American comedy.—At the 
Longacre Theater. 


A Lapy’s Virtuve.—Mary and 
Florence Nash in a clever play by 
Rachel Crothers.—At the Bijou 
Theater. 


ALIAS THE DeEacon.—Mr. Berton 
Churehill as the deacon, in an 
amusing comedy.—At the Hudson 
Theater. 


4. February. 


THE DyspsuKk.—tThe best play of 
the season, with the scenes laid 
among the Chassidic sect of the 
Jews.—At the Neighborhood Play- 
house. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAME.—Ar- 
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thur Hammerstein presents Tessa 
Kosta in an operetta of merit.—At 
the Forty-fourth Street Theater. 


Tue Patsy.—Miss Claiborne Fos- 
ter in a mildly amusing comedy.— 
At the Booth Theater. 


Younc Wooptey.—A play of 
schoolboy infatuation for an older 
woman.—At the Belmont Theater. 


Easy Virtue.—Jane Cowl in a 
brilliant comedy of English country 
life.—At the Empire Theater. 


5. March. 


Tue Great Gop Brown.—Eugene 
O’Neill’s latest play, and by many 
considered his best. A drama in 
which masks are used to indicate 
changes of character and mood.— 
At the Garrick Theater. 


THe MAKRoPoULos SEcRET.—Hel- 
en Menken triumphs in this play of 
a woman who has found the secret 
of perpetual youth.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


Heppa GaBLer.—Miss Emily Ste- 
vens and Dudley Digges in a bril- 
liant interpretation of Ibsen's play. 
—At the Comedy Theater. 


OnE OF THE Famity.—Grant 
Mitchell in one of the really amus- 
ing comedies of the season.—At the 
Eltinge Theater. 


Tue Jest.—A revival of Sem Be- 
nelli’s play of the Italian Renais- 
sance period—At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


LarF THat Orr.—A good com- 
edy with pathos and humor inter- 
mingled. Shirley Booth as an at- 
tractive heroine.—At the Wallack 
Theater. 


By tHe Way.—An English re- 
view and one of the best in town. 
Jack Hulbert and Cicely Court- 
neidge are at their best.—At the 
Gaiety Theater. 


Puppy Love.—A mildly amusing 
comedy with Anne Nichols backing 
it—At the Forty-eighth Street The- 
ater. 


Tue Love Ciry.—Brilliant acting 
by Sessue Hayakawa in a very un- 


pleasant play.—At the Klaw The- 
ater. 


THe Monkey TaLks.—A circus 
play from the French, with Jacques 
Lerner as the monkey who can 
talk. This is a clean and amus- 
ing comedy.—At the National The- 
ater. 


Tue Great GaTsBy.—James Ren- 
nie gives a memorable performance 
of a noble-hearted adventurer more 
than holding his own with Long Is- 
land society folk.—At the Ambassa- 
dor Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FairH. /¢ is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





FIRST CENTENARY OF THE OBLATE FATHERS. 


E centenary celebration of the 
foundation of the Oblate Con- 
gregation took place at Ottawa, 
Canada, the seat of the Catholic 
University of Ottawa, directed by 


the Oblate Fathers, during the sec- 
ond and the third week of February 
last. On both its religious and sec- 
ular side the celebration was one of 
fitting éclat. Distinguished church- 
men and laymen were present from 
many quarters and centers of the 
Dominion to share in the program 
of the féte, and offer their congrat- 
ulations to these memorable sol- 
diers of the Cross—the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate — on having 
rounded out a century as mission- 
aries and educators, in their chosen 
fields of labor, in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and America. 

Founded at Aix-en-Provence, in 
France, by the saintly Msgr. Charles 
Joseph Eugéne de Mazenod, Bishop 
of Marseilles, primarily for the pur- 
pose of repairing the havoc caused 
by the French Revolution, within a 
few years their field of activity ex- 
tended to England, Ireland, Switzer- 


land, India, South Africa, and Can- 
ada. Their advent to the latter 
country was in 1842; and in 1848, 
at the instigation of Msgr. Guigues, 
an Oblate, the first Bishop of Otta- 
wa, the Oblates founded the college 
of Bytown, as Ottawa was then 
called; and so successful was the 
work of the college that in 1866 it 
received a charter as a university. 
In 1889 Pope Leo XIII. of happy 
memory raised the university to the 
rank of a Catholic university. 

In the missionary field of our 
Canadian Northwest and British 
Columbia the Oblate Fathers have 
written their names indelibly into 
the history of Canada. Until very 
recently the evangelization of the 
whole Canadian Northwest has been 
in the hands of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate; while all the vicariates 
of the Arctic region in Canada, call- 
ing for the most heroic toil and suf- 
fering, are still in their charge. 

The centenary celebration of the 
Oblate Congregation at Ottawa, 
which was in the hands of the uni- 
versity, was very well keyed. The 
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religious side consisted of Pontifical 
High Mass celebrated, on successive 
days, in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Joseph’s Church, and the 
Church of Notre-Dame de Grace, 
Hull, P. Q., the celebrants being His 
Excellency Msgr. Pietro di Maria, 
Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. Rouleau, 
O.P., Bishop of Valleyfield, P. Q., 
and Msgr. Limoges, Bishop of 
Mount Laurier. There were admi- 
rable commemorative sermons 
preached in both English and 
French, setting forth the life work 
of the Oblate Fathers. 

On the evening of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 14th, Mr. Edward Montpetit, 
Professor of Economics and Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of Montreal Uni- 
versity, gave a lecture at the Rus- 
sell Theater, his subject being “The 
Oblate as a Civilizer.” This was an 
unusually fine synthesis of the la- 
bors of the Oblate Fathers as early 
missionaries among the Indians of 
the Canadian Northwest. In the 
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same theater on the evenings of the 
12th and 13th the dramatic societies 
of the university presented,—with 
great success,—two plays in French 
and English. 

On Monday the 15th at noontide 
a banquet took place, in the stu- 
dents’ dining room of the univer- 
sity, in which some three hundred 
and fifty participated. The Rector 
of the University, Very Rev. Dr. 
Marcotte, O.M.I., presided as toast- 
master, having on his right His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate, and 
on his left Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Acting Prime Minister of Canada. 
At the speakers’ table were seated, 
amongst others, Bishop Rouleau, 
O.P.; Chief Justice Anglin of the 
Supreme Court; Professor Mont- 
petit of Montreal University; Hon. 
Senator Belcourt; Very Rev. Father 
Villeneuve, O.M.L., Provincial of the 
Oblates in Canada; Canon Kava- 
naugh of Almonte, and Dr. Thomas 
O’Hagan of Toronto. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AND THE APOSTOLATE TO NON-CATHOLICS. 


E Abbé Lugan, whose recently 

published French translation of 
Allen S. Will’s Life of Cardinal Gib- 
bons was favorably commented 
upon in THe CaTHoLtic Wortp of 
last December, is in receipt of an 
exceptionally interesting letter from 
Archbishop, now Cardinal, Cerretti, 
Apostolic Nuncio to France. After 
warmly commending the Abbé for 
his service in adapting this book to 
the requirements of French readers, 
the Nuncio bestows high praise 
upon Cardinal Gibbons’s character 
and aims and methods, and has 
some very pointed words to say of 
those who were critical of his atti- 
tude toward Protestants and his 


manner of dealing with them. Car- 
dinal Cerretti’s letter to the Abbé is 
reprinted here for the benefit of 
Catholic readers in general and of 
those in particular who are inter- 
ested in the apostolate to non- 
Catholics. 


My DEAR ABBE: 

. . » In publishing this book you 
have done a good deed and per- 
formed a most useful work. 

Cardinal Gibbons will go down 
in history as a very high type of 
bishop; he was one of the great- 
est workers the Church had in 
the nineteenth century. His zeal 
for souls made him a marvel- 
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ous apostle and at the same time 
his tact, his practical sense, his un- 
derstanding of the needs of his 
time and of his people, crowned his 
labors with unusual success. His 
influence extended not only to Cath- 
olics, but also to non-Catholics, 
whom he won to the Church, or at 
least brought nearer to it, through 
the sympathy and admiration which 
he inspired in them. 

No question escaped the activity 
of Cardinal Gibbons, since he viewed 
all things as means of serving the 
cause of Jesus Christ, of the Church, 
and of souls. Bishop in the fullest 
sense of the word, he was also the 
ideal citizen. He no more wished to 
be a stranger to questions concern- 
ing the great American Republic, to 
which he was proud to belong, than 
to questions concerning the Church, 
to which he had devoted his life. 
His fine intelligence was exercised 


with the same success upon social 
problems as upon political and dip- 
lomatic problems, and in all cases 
his prudence and fearlessness, his 


balance and moderation, enabled 
him to find the most just and happy 
solutions. Thus he had become, to 
the glory and prosperity of the 
Church, the ever-heeded counselor, 
and, as it were, the conscience of 
the American people and their gov- 
ernment. 

These are things which it was my 
privilege to see and of which I can 
bear witness. My relations with 
Cardinal Gibbons remain for me one 
of the greatest honors and one of 
the greatest joys of my mission to 
the United States, and I shall never 
forget what a considerable influence 
he enjoyed, nor how well he em- 
ployed it in the service of the 
Church. I recall, in particular, 
how, at the Cardinal’s sacerdotal ju- 
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bilee, Msgr. Ireland, another great 
bishop, proclaimed that influence. 
It was before an assemblage of the 
entire American episcopate, that in 
proposing a toast to Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the illustrious Archbishop of 
Saint Paul said: “Whenever a 
burning question is asked in the 
United States, and an answer is 
awaited, all eyes are turned toward 
Baltimore!” 

Yet, neither the great good that 
he did nor the extraordinary pres- 
tige that he enjoyed kept him from 
being attacked by some persons 
(such are found everywhere, alas!) 
who felt called upon to come to 
the defense of “orthodoxy” (which 
they interpreted in their own fash- 
ion), and who were not slow to 
accuse him of liberalism, of exces- 
sive condescension with respect to 
Protestants, and who even went so 
far as to cast doubts upon his 
teaching. 

You have done well, my dear 
Abbé, to give France the example of 
this splendid servant of the Church. 

It would have pleased me, how- 
ever, if the author had insisted rath- 
er more on the spirit that animated 
Cardinal Gibbons: his deep faith; 
his fervent charity, especially to- 
ward the priests, whom he loved so 
much; his piety, so lively and sin- 
cere, yet so simple and without af- 
fectation; and, lastly, the austerity 
of his life and his detachment, 
which were the ultimate factors in 
the making of this man of God. It 
was the influence of his interior life 
that made Gibbons a man of action 
so remarkable and so productive of 
results even in the land of the stren- 
uous life. ... 

+ B. CERRETTI, 
Archbishop of Corinth, 
Apostolic Nuncio. 
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THE MIND OF THE COLONIES. 


VER here in this Southern out- 
post it is a weakness with us 

that everything must have the Eu- 
ropean hall mark. Very often we 
have to be content with the hall 
mark, for all is not good that comes 
from Europe. And yet, and yet, we 
cling to the fetish! Until some Eu- 
ropean has praised, we mistrust our 
own judgment. Is it humility that 
louts us, or slavishness? A little of 
both. If a New Zealand book is 
published abroad, it comes preced- 
ed by reviews, and it is placed with 
the sheep or the goats before it 
reaches us. Only a couple of crit- 
ics here had the courage to say that 
in their opinion Katherine Mans- 
field’s work had been overrated. It 
took courage in the face of her hus- 
band’s incessant eulogy, which 
places her in a seat above the thun- 
Had 


der beside the shaggy Tolstoi. 
Katherine Mansfield remained in 
New Zealand, what would have been 
her literary fate? One wonders did 
she write the clearer for leaving it. 
Sometimes memory holds up a 
clearer glass than sight. 


Our literary judgments are 
bounded then on the north by a 
conviction that we must wait until 
Europe has spoken, and on the 
south by a conviction that we are 
not old enough yet to sing living 
songs. Fallacious frontiers! Aus- 
tralia is a little ahead of us there. 
She has at least cried out, “I too 
can walk! Strip off my swaddling 
bands!” And if her steps are un- 
steady, her eyes are on the goal. 
Men like Louis Esson and Vance 
Palmer never cease to preach 
the gospel of a national litera- 
ture, even though they know it is 
not yet spring in the wilderness 
through which will come the sing- 


ers whose shoes they are longing 
to latch. 

America, too, has made declara- 
tion of a new independence. She 
has suffered from the same inhibi- 
tion. Nothing great could come 
from that crude land. She was be- 
ginning to believe it herself. Amer- 
ica was the country of a picture 
maiden with curls, many curls, and 
of the descendants of the jungle. 
America freaked free verse. And 
what Europe thought, we, of course, 
followed. Our brain lies an ocean 
away. America then was a peri 
outside the Eden of Art. On one 
who had not doubted the justice of 
that doom, the poems in that book, 
New Voices, fell like a rain of stars. 
Even the violence, the hurtling love 
and hate of them, was in keeping. 
A country as big as theirs cannot 
love small or hate small. One felt 
in reading that book that they have 
found their house, and it is a home 
at last. Too long have they wan- 
dered, trying on with restless fingers 
the robes of other nations, treading 
with hungry feet the careless floors 
of inns. And their robe has a leath- 
ern fringe, and their house has a 
hint of the wigwam. For the land 
is forming them, the tumult, the 
torment, the spilth of it, as it formed 
Niagara from a stream. Vachel 
Lindsay has for lover a wild-boned 
enchantress with a mouth of honey 
and the talons of an eagle. 

One day she laughs and croons 
with him, on the next, she tears him 
in two. 

Will the time come when these 
Southern outposts will find their 
house a home? We in New Zea- 
land have a rare country, but we 
have scarcely the beginnings of a 
national literature. We have the 
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same problem as America. Are we 
to go for inspiration to the chants 
and karakeas of the first race here, 
the Maori, or are we to follow in the 
ways of our fathers? Ireland has 
recently raised blossoms from old 
roots, but with us it is different. 
The Maori is not of our race. His 
tongue was never our tongue. And 
yet surely there must be some bond. 
Surely somewhere the land itself 
enters in. The Indian is not the an- 
cestor of the American, and the 
Maori is not the ancestor of the New 
Zealander, and yet the songs of both 
must be closer to the soil than the 
songs of the Old World. In the land 
of the tui should one sing like a 
thrush? The average European 
misjudges this struggle between 
two loyalties. Alice Meynell, with 
her sensitive shell of an ear, mis- 
judged it. Even when she wrote 
her retraction, she was not aware of 


the history of the defects she con- 
demned in that stern pure prose of 


hers. The original of the retraction 
was given the writer of this some 
time ago, and is a treasured posses- 
sion. 

Here it is! 

“He who has never written a line 
which ‘dying he would wish to blot’ 
is an author greatly to be envied. 
I, not waiting for the last recanta- 
tions of death, have a whole essay I 
wish to blot. Living I ask pardon 
of the colonies for certain pages, of 
which, I am happy to hope not 
many colonies may have any knowl- 
edge. I shall withdraw it from the 
next edition of my book, and I shall 
never republish it. The title of the 
essay was, I thought then, rather a 
success—‘Decivilised.’ It was writ- 
ten because at a colonial party in 
London there had been recitations. 
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The verses were in a taste that an- 
noyed me (I being then younger and 
more irritable). I thought there 
was in them a vain show of youth, 
novelty, roughness, promise, unde- 
fined, but insistent, whereas the po- 
etry was aged, hereditary, enfee- 
bled. Authors and reciters a little 
decivilised seemed to be pretending 
that they were a little uncivilised. 

“I whetted my pen against them. 
Some little truth there may have 
been in my criticism, but some mis- 
understanding also. And now that 
the colonies have sent us heroes of 
the most ideal spirit, the most mag- 
nanimous nature, fresh in enthusi- 
asm, and yet ripe in judgment and 
resolution, what shall we say of the 
young men apart from the poets? 
What is a literary grievance in face 
of that army? Yet even in the mat- 
ter of literature I am answered and 
humiliated. The finest student of 
letters, and the man of the widest 
and deepest reading I have met for 
many years, was a young Colonial 
who had come over to fight for Eng- 
land—if to die for her, a wonder- 
ful life will be cut off at one-third 
its due of days. It seems to me in 
my tardy penitence, that the Colo- 
nial today, educated, energetic, de- 
voted, is neither the uncivilised of 
the boast of pioneer poetry, nor the 
decivilised of my hasty retort, but 
the civilised man himself.” 

The great Englishwoman sensed 
the struggle, but she did not under- 
stand it. She scarcely made allow- 
ance, too, for the stage of evolution 
in the art of the colonies. The oaten 
reed comes before the flute, the shell 
before the lyre. New Zealand is 
still hesitating between a lyre of 
English wood, and her own pa-pa 
shell. EILEEN DUGGAN. 
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SrENESE NOTES. 


Siena fulfills, in the most fasci- 
nating and enchanting manner, two 
of the requirements of the traveler 
in search of medizval romantic 
cities—it is built on a hill, and it is 
surrounded by a wall. The hill is 
immense, with more than one sum- 
mit, and the wall is intact. If you 
wander out through one of the 
gates,—as I carelessly did one 
morning, expecting to reénter when 
I would by an ordinary breach,— 
you must walk to the next before 
you can enter again; and the next 
is a long way off. Not only are the 
walls intact, but immediately out- 
side them the country begins: vines, 
figs, olives, oxen, and the brown 
earth with peasants at work on it. 
There is no debatable allotment 
ground: cittd one minute; podestda 
the next. 

All this, in these days,—and espe- 
cially to anyone who may have come 
to Siena from, say, Milan, where 
civilisation is assertive and noisy,— 
is very much to the good. Even bet- 
ter is the discovery that, within its 
massive ramparts, Siena is still a 
stronghold of antiquity. There may 
be newspapers, motor-cars with the 
most discordant horns, cinemas, 
and electric light; but the streets 
are still narrow and paved entirely 
with blocks of grooved stone; there 
are no sidewalks; and although lit- 
tle clattering horses and carts and 
donkeys and mules are everywhere, 
it is a point of honor with the Sie- 
nese, who are a healthy, independ- 
ent, incurious folk, not to expect 


them to be there at all, and to make 
with the utmost deliberateness the 
least possible room for them to 
pass. Add to this that it is a city 
of massive palaces, rising sheer 
from the narrow streets, some of 
extreme beauty and still in perfect 
repair, although none are now oc- 
cupied by such families as they 
were built for, and—here is the 
wonder—a city of cleanliness and 
unimpeachable water. 

If Siena were not often so pain- 
fully steep, walking in it would, to 
lovers of architecture, be the pleas- 
antest pursuit imaginable, for there 
is always a discovery to be made—a 
courtyard, a gateway, a window, a 
relief, a wrought-iron bracket, a 
piece of carving, a church that 
somehow you had missed before. 
Or a vista. And on its human side 
it touches hands with antiquity too, 
the old crafts still being carried on 
in the old quarters. 


The two cathedrals could hardly 
be more opposed in decoration—St. 
Mark’s all gold and color and Ori- 
ental caprice, with its multicolored 
floor billowing up and down, and 
Siena self-respecting and austere, 
with its pavement strictly level and 


frigid in tone. If St. Mark’s is in 
mosaic, this is merely in inlay. The 
famous graffiti are on such a scale 
that it is impossible to see them 
whole; one has to move over the 
canvas—so to speak—to under- 
stand them. Only from a cradle 
suspended from the roof could one 
really appreciate their power and 
vigor. But they are an unfailing 
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source of interest, and the more so 
if one makes a study of the repro- 
ductions in little that hang in the 
Museo del Opera, where a plan of 
the whole cathedral as it was so 
nobly conceived and authorized by 
the Sienese in 1322, but so much of 
which remains unfinished, may also 
be consulted. 

Tastes will differ as to the most 
interesting of the Biblical illustra- 
tions. I found myself again and 
again tracing out the horrors of the 
‘Massacre of the Innocents’ by Mat- 
teo de Giovanni; but Beccafumi’s 
‘Children of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness,’ and Domenico de Niccolo’s 
‘Judgment of Solomon’ are likewise 
inexhaustible to the earth-creeping 
investigator. Perhaps the most 
amusing is the ‘Absalom’ of Pietro 
del Minella, the fatal coiffure hav- 
ing a new interest since the rise of 
the Fascisti, whose young bloods 
tend to a shock of hair carefully 
trained upward and crimped, quite 
in the Absalom style. . . . 

The inlaid masterpieces of the 
floor are not the only pictorial al- 
lurements of the Duomo. One must 
go thither also to see the Pinturic- 
chios, which are divided between 
the little chapel of St. John the Bap- 
tist and the Library where the illu- 
minated psalters are kept. In the 
Library is Pinturicchio’s famous se- 
ries of paintings representing scenes 
in the life of Pius II (1458-1464), 
whose family name was AEneas Syl- 
vius Piccolomini, and whose family 
palace in the Via de Citta still 
stands, in this antiseptic air, exact- 
ly as he must have known it, at any 
rate externally, but inside trans- 
formed to suit the purposes of the 
Banca d'Italia. 

Bernardino Pinturicchio comes 
not too well out of Vasari’s Lives. 
He was among those artists—Sodo- 
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ma, also a Sienese hero, is another 
—against whom the biographer had 
a grudge; but to us he is nothing 
but a benefactor and dispenser of 
delight. According to Vasari, he 
was an indifferent painter, whose 
principal idea was to please his ex- 
alted patrons, whether princes or 
Popes, not minding whether, in do- 
ing so, he contravened the canons 
of art. Vasari also attributes his 
death to pique and disappointment 
at not participating in the spoil— 
five hundred golden ducats—that 
burst from a chest in the painting- 
room set apart for him by the 
monks at San Francesco, also in 
Siena. Finally, Vasari roundly 
states that Raphael, who had been 
invited to assist in this work in the 
Piccolomini series, and who was 
then (1505) twenty-two, Pinturic- 
chio being fifty-one, made all the 
designs and did much of the work; 
but there is no reason to believe 
this. Yet Raphael’s hand certainly 
is to be found there, and might 
have remained to enrich Siena 
through commissions of his own but 
for his excitement on hearing that 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelan- 
gelo were in competition over a bat- 
tle piece to be painted for the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence; and 
off he went to see the fun. 
Delightful and sparkling and tri- 
umphant as is the Pius II series, I 
think that I prefer Pinturicchio’s 
quieter and tenderer paintings in 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist, 
depicting scenes in the life of the 
saint—his birth, standing immedi- 
ately, as though to foretell his des- 
tiny, in his little basin, while one 
nurse bathes him and another waits 
with a towel to dry the tiny mys- 
tic; his isolation in the desert 
among deer and wild flowers; and 
his preachings in the wilderness, 
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one of his listeners being a thought- 
ful boy carrying something very 
like a Wessex thumb-stick. All 
these are very sweet and gentle. 
And then there is the famous pic- 
ture of the young knight in armor 
making his devotions, which is so 
familiar in reproductions — the 
knight being Alberti Arringhieri. 


—E. V. Lucas, in The Sunday Times (Lon- 
don); quoted in The Living Age, March 6, 1926. 
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AMERICAN SLANG. 


PoLiTIcAL and professional activ- 
ities have not been the only ones to 
produce slang in America. In ordi- 
nary social intercourse, in the rela- 
tions of the man in the street to his 
neighboring man in the street, slang 
has flourished and continues to 
flourish. This slang of social con- 
versation belongs naturally to the 


language of familiar and colloquial 


experience. All American conver- 
sation is not colored by slang, and 
the greater the degree of formality 
and conventionality, the less favor- 
able are the conditions for slang. 
The peculiar province of slang lies 
on the lower popular level, and on 
that level it has been elaborately 
developed. \ Certain writers like 
George Ade and Wallace Irwin have 
even utilized this slang for literary 
purposes, have written in what 
practically amounts to a slang dia- 
lect. The thought clothed in this 
form has been simple and humor- 
ous, but the combination of a famil- 
iar content and an amusing form 
has been irresistible to the Amer- 
ican public. Successful slang writ- 
ers have built up not inconsiderable 
literary reputations and very con- 
siderable fortunes. British litera- 
ture has nothing parallel to this 
slang literature of America. What- 
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ever the relative proportions of 
slang in British and in American 
speech may be, certainly slang has 
not been printed as much in Eng- 
land as in America. Here it is a 
recognized form of public entertain- 
ment. In a popular magazine like 
The Saturday Evening Post, for ex- 
ample, one can count on a certain 
proportion of slang in any issue, 
both the specialized slang of base- 
ball and other professions and the 
general slang of social relation- 
ships. 


Examples of striking picturesque 
metaphor in American slang are le- 
gion. It is in this direction that the 
artist in slang exerts himself. No 
metaphor is too remote for him, no 
allusion too subtle. Novelty is the 
very breath of life to the artist in 
slang. This quest for freshness 
naturally causes the slang of the 
moment to become archaic with the 
passing of the moment. Illustra- 
tions must almost necessarily be- 
long to the history of slang, but 
antiquated examples are just as 
useful for illustrating the psycho- 
logical processes as the last word. 
Thus warm or hot society, meaning 
gay society, is vigorously self-ex- 
planatory; bunch, a number of per- 
sons or a number of anything not 
usually tied in bunches suggests its 
metaphorical origin. A lemon can 
be an unpleasant person, experi- 
ence, remark, anything not sweet or 
agreeable. A hat may be a scream 
by the same process as that which 
the poet employs when a smile be- 
comes a summer’s day. Or a hat 
becomes a lid. One can freeze on to 
a thing when one holds it fast, as 
water freezes to cold metal. The 
science of bacteriology has brought 
certain new ideas within the limits 
of popular apprehension, especially 
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the notion of germs. The germ, 
however, becomes a bug, and so a 
person with a particular fad or no- 
tion is said to have that bug, or to 
be bug house in a certain direction. 
Some slang has local associations, 
like tenderfoot, cinch, corral, and 
an infinite number of words from 
the West. Sometimes slang is com- 
plicated in its suggestiveness, like 
cackleberry, meaning egg. . . . The 
metaphor sometimes depends on a 
phrase, as in nobody home, mean- 
ing you do not get me, you have 
not caught on, you are off the trol- 
ley, etc., or Good night as a general 
expression of finality. Or it may be 
a generalization derived from an 
individual or personal quality, as in 
Jonah, meaning anything or any 
person that brings bad luck, or the 
reverse mascot, something which 
brings good luck, usually a living 
animal, from La Mascotte, the 
luck-bringing heroine of a French 
comic opera popular in America in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


The picturesque metaphor of 
slang as it has been used in pop- 
ular American expression has cer- 
tain manifest virtues, but also ob- 


vious limitations. It is usually con- 
crete, direct and vigorous, but it 
makes the mistake of saying every- 
thing and leaving nothing to the 
imagination. It is too adequate, too 
pat. A hat is a lid by a very appro- 
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priate metaphor. A hat fits a head 
as a lid fits a pot—nothing could 
be more apt or more final. But 
when one gets the point, there is 
nothing more to get. The meta- 
phor leaves nothing unrealized, 
nothing to be imagined. It is like 
a remorselessly precise epithet, so 
completely satisfactory that it re- 
moves the situation from further 
human interest. The literary value 
of such a style is obviously low. 
One can admire or smile at the in- 
genuity employed in securing so 
striking a metaphor or epithet, but 
the mechanical perfection of the 
complete adaptation of the image 
to its purpose can have only a mo- 
mentary or mechanical interest. 
This character of finality is found 
not infrequently in popular speech. 
Persons of limited but absolutely 
certain experience sometimes ex- 
press themselves with a picturesque 
precision and conclusiveness of ef- 
fect which seems as unsought and 
unescapable as a happening in the 
world of nature. Their figures are 
on the same level imaginatively as 
the platitude in the intellectual 
world. The striking metaphors of 
slang are imaginative platitudes, 
fatal to genuine poetry. As slang 
always arises in concrete and famil- 
iar situations, in it a highly effective 
machinery of expression is applied 


to a relatively low order of thought. 

—Geonce Pamip Kraprp, The English Lan- 
guage in America (New York: The Century 
Co., 1925), Vol. I. pp. 319-323. 
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Guosts, APPARITIONS, AND OTHER 
UNCANNY THINGS. 


Ir should be clearly understood 
that Catholics are not, by virtue of 
their religion, forced or impelled to 
be credulous. Protestants of the 
old type look upon superstition as 
one of the most prominent marks 
of the Catholic Church. But al- 
though superstition (in the sense of 
too easy or eager a credulity about 
the preternatural) can and to some 
varying extent does exist among 
the less educated Catholics, this is 
not precisely because they are Cath- 
olics. It is rather because supersti- 
tion is akin to religion as a spurious 
outgrowth of the religious instinct 
in general; and the more religious 
people are, the more opening is 
there for spreading out in the direc- 
tion of superstition because of their 
practical belief in the reality of the 
unseen. 

Apologetically it is enough to say 
that Catholicism itself, with its 
clearly defined doctrine and its pre- 
cise distinctions, gives no incentive 
or encouragement to superstition, 
or too easy a credulity with regard 
to the preternatural. Among edu- 
cated Catholics piety and devotion 
does not lead to superstition in the 
least. The real objects of faith and 
devotion are so abundant and rich 
in contents that they satisfy the 
soul, and leave no room for a han- 
kering after dubious or spurious 
ones. 

With regard to ghosts, appari- 
tions, etc., it is far more valuable to 
have a sound attitude of mind, or 


what one may call a sound “phi- 
losophy,” than to settle whether a 
given alleged occurrence is a fact 
or a fiction. One hears many 
stories told circumstantially; most 
of them third-hand; very few sec- 
ond-hand, and hardly any of them 
first-hand. Investigation is impos- 
sible, and so one must necessarily 
suspend judgment. But there is no 
sense in taking a dogmatic attitude 
of absolute repudiation. Personally 
I have heard statements made by 
bishops and priests in India of what 
they have themselves witnessed; 
cases of stone-throwing, of food 
changed into dung in the cooking 
pot; of women’s clothes suddenly 
taking fire; of trees and vegetables 
withering under the evil eye; of 
diabolical possession, etc., which, 
taking into account the sobriety 
and level-headedness of the wit- 
nesses and the shrewd precision of 
their accounts, I should consider to 
be adequately and unexceptionally 
attested—so that no one would hesi- 
tate to believe in their reality if it 
were not for their preternatural 
character. Precisely because of 
that preternatural character one’s 
instinct is to be somewhat sceptical; 
and yet they lie within the range of 
the possible according to our Cath- 
olic philosophy. And when in 
course of time there comes an accu- 
mulation of cases similarly evi- 
denced, the result is an attitude 
which may be described as a gen- 
eral and _ indefinite acceptance. 
There must be a reality behind the 
accumulation, even though there 
may not be a single instance in the 
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whole lot which one can be abso- 
lutely sure of. 

Pretty much the same may be 
said of ghosts, apparitions, uncanny 
sounds and sights and disturbances. 
Our theological background makes 
us sure that such things can hap- 
pen. The universality of the “expe- 
riences” makes one sure that such 
things do happen. And yet if called 
upon to point out one single in- 
stance which we know for certain 
did happen, we are in a corner at 
once—unless it happens to have oc- 
curred to our personal self, or to 
some one so intimately known to 
us that his evidence is practically 


as good as our own. 
—Rev. E. R. Hurt, SJ., in The Examiner 
(Eombay), January 2, 1926. 





<i 
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App A 100 Per Cent FAILURE 
FoR 1926. 


How is it possible to quieten Eu- 
ropean nerves to the extent of al- 
lowing us to rest tolerably secure 
that there will be no violent erup- 


tion? Some people now talk of a 
politically United States of Europe, 
in other words, of an effective 
League of Nations, and point to 
Germany’s impending entry into 
the League as the first real oppor- 
tunity in that sense: for when Ger- 
many is in the League, the Four 
Big Powers of Western Europe will 
all be in it, and it seems reasonable 
to expect that something effective 
may then be attempted, even before 
Russia joins in. A handy method 
of assessing the possibilities of the 
League in Europe, and the progress 
already made towards the substitu- 
tion of pacific for warlike methods 
of settling European disputes, is to 
compare the League’s record in 
three test cases which have been 
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presented to it. The first was the 
Vilna incident of 1920; the second, 
the Corfu incident of 1923; the 
third, the Greco-Bulgarian incident 
of 1925. 

In 1920 a Polish and a Lithua- 
nian representative publicly and 
symbolically shook hands at Geneva 
as earnest of their respective Gov- 
ernments’ desire to arrive at an 
amicable understanding about the 
frontier. On the following day the 
Curzon provisional line was violat- 
ed by Polish troops, and within a 
few days the Suvalki agreement was 
violated by General Zeligowski’s oc- 
cupation of Vilna. The Polish Gov- 
ernment publicly repudiated General 
Zeligowski, just as Queen Elizabeth 
used publicity to disown Drake and 
Hawkins. M. Bourgeois, on behalf 
of the League Council, roundly con- 
demned the occupation of Vilna by 
Polish troops, whether regular or ir- 
regular, and the obvious comment 
on the Polish Government’s plea 
was that if General Zeligowski’s ac- 
tion was disapproved of in War- 
saw, it should be seen to that Vilna 
was at once evacuated. Not at all: 
the Polish Government in the end 
(to cut a long story short) swal- 
lowed General Zeligowski’s ill-got- 
ten gains, the League of Nations ate 
its own words, substituted its bless- 
ing for its condemnation of the Pol- 
ish Government, and, finally, the 
Ambassadors’ Conference formally 
assigned Vilna to Poland. Why? 
Because France, for her own pur- 
poses, was at that time supporting 
Poland in an attempt to create an 
effective military barrier between 
Germany and Russia. So far as the 
League was concerned the position 
was that a dispute had arisen be- 
tween two small States, one of 
which was a member of the League; 
that the League member had violat- 
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ed its elementary undertakings to 
the League by annexing territory by 
military means; that the League 
was forced to acquiesce because a 
Big Power, also a member of the 
League, unscrupulously threw its 
influence on the side of the offend- 
ing small Power. That represented 
a 100 per cent. failure on the part 
of the League. 

The next test case came in 1923, 
when the murder of five Italians at 
Janina, on the Greco-Albanian fron- 
tier, led Signor Mussolini to issue an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government 
of a grotesquely unreasonable kind, 
demanding an indemnity of 50,000,- 
000 lire, and the saluting of the Ital- 
ian flag by the Greek fleet, itself 
flying the Italian flag. Signor Mus- 
solini regarded himself as the dic- 
tator of a Big Power, and Greece 
was a small Power. He assumed 
for his purpose that the Greek Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the 
Janina murders; he ignored the 
League, although Italy was a mem- 
ber; he proceeded to the shelling 
and occupation of Corfu, a Greek 
island; in short, he did everything 
he ought not to have done. The 
League of Nations failed to redress 
the balance. As a result of political 
undercurrents between Rome and 
Paris, in which M. Poincaré was 
made to fear that if he helped to 
place Signor Mussolini in the dock 
on account of Corfu, his own turn 
might come next on account of the 
Ruhr, the League again had to stul- 
tify itself. There was, however, an 
important difference between 1923 
and 1920. Signor Salandra, the 
Italian representative at Geneva, 
who at first had swaggered the pre- 
tension that the League had no 
competence to interfere with Big 
Powers, had to change his tune and 
his argument and to plead instead 
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that a question of national honour 
was not a fit subject for League 
jurisdiction. He had, moreover, to 
submit to public condemnation at 
Geneva, and Italian- prestige suf- 
fered badly. In 1923, therefore, 
while the League was not strong 
enough to prevent Italy from per- 
petrating an atrocity, it was effec- 
tive in morally condemning Italy: 
a big advance on 1920. 

The third incident took place at 
Demi-Kapu last October, when as a 
result of the shooting of a Greek 
sentry and later of a Greek captain 
carrying the white flag, Bulgarian 
territory was invaded by the Greek 
army, and a Balkan war actually 
started in allits forms. The League 
triumphantly stopped it, and made 
the Greek Government pay an in- 
demnity. The upshot of the matter 
is that in 1920 the League failed up 
to 100 per cent. in its pacific mis- 
sion; in 1923 failed up to 75 per 
cent.; in 1925 achieved a 100 per 
cent. triumph. 

The League, having stopped one 
war, will be in a stronger position 
to stop another. The achievement 
of 1925 was made by an incomplete 
League. When Germany joins in, 
we shall have a fuller League, and 
optimism, therefore, seems to be 


reasonable. 


—Gerorce Giascow, in The Contemporary Re- 
view (London), February, 1926 


-— 
—— 





INFIDEL DOGMATISM. 


THE revolt against dogma is al- 
most universal outside the Catholic 
Church, and naturally enough. For 
apart from that divine institution, 
all other forms of religion are man- 
made, and there is no finality or 
absolute truth in anything of man’s 
creation. But a real religion with- 
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out dogma is as foolish a concep- 
tion, as Mgr. Benson once said, as a 
man without a skeleton. The con- 
cept is, indeed, so irrational that its 
genesis is not to be found in the in- 
tellect: it is rather a product of the 
indisciplined will. The real cause 
of the revolt against dogma, i. e., 
against assured certainty in reli- 
gious beliefs and in moral stand- 
ards, is that knowledge reveals ob- 
ligation and calls for action. Dog- 
ma, in so vital a matter as religion, 
means being told what to do, and 
human pride eagerly welcomes any 
way of evading that categorical im- 
perative, even at the cost of stulti- 
fying itself. “Most theologians,” 
we read in an advocacy of undog- 
matic Christianity (The Humanist, 
January, 1926, p. 11), “are so used 
to connect religion with doctrine 
and ritual of some special kind that 
they cannot realize religion as a 


thing apart, and something bigger 


than a creed.” The writer obvious- 
ly considers religious truth to be a 
discovery of religious experience, 
but, even so, he doesn’t realize that 
all religion is based on at least one 
dogma, the existence of God. The 
last thing the dogmatic rationalist 
seems to follow is reason. Against 
him in reality lies the charge of 
“obscurantism” which he levels at 
the believer. He shuts off the light 
that is in him lest it should fetter 
his freedom of action. He closes 
his eyes, so as to wander at will, 
unguided by the sign-posts and 
beacon-fires of morality. But, al- 
though averse from dogma imposed 
by divine revelation, he is constant- 
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ly dogmatizing himself, in deference 
to his own desires and prejudices. 
From any given number of the Hib- 
bert Journal, his favourite “cathe- 
dra,” one could compile almost as 
many condemned propositions as 
are found in Denzinger. One par- 
ticularly self-confident pontiff, Mr. 
Edmond Holmes, thus proclaims in 
the current issue the “last word” in 
confutation of a belief, which the 
greatest minds of all time have con- 
sistently held: 


“Christ was the last man in the 
world [he writes] to found an in- 
stitutional Church. It was against 
institutional religion that he fought 
with all the strength of his spiritual 
genius and all the courage of his 
dauntless soul. [You can afford to 
be generous in eulogy of one whom 
you have deprived of Divinity.] 
What Christ bequeathed to His dis- 
ciples was not a ready-made insti- 
tution but a threefold influence,” 
etc., etc. 


One may note the loose argumenta- 
tion that thrusts in the word “ready- 
made.” No Christian contends that 
the Church was ready-made. It 
was planted and grew: it was 
founded and built up. But it was 
instituted. St. Peter was certainly 
not made the foundation of a “three- 
fold influence.” The whole ipse- 
dizit tone of the article manifests 
strikingly the colossal conceit of the 
modern anti-Christian mind, which 
is one of the reasons which render 
it incapable of appreciating truth. 
—The Month (London), February, 1926. 





Editorial Comment. 


T last it seems the proper time 
to say something about prohi- 
bition. At last? Yes, for if you 
will consult your files of THe Catu- 
oLic WorLp, you will notice that in 
these editorial columns, there has 
been hitherto no dis- 
cussion of prohibi- 
tion. Some people 
will call that a 
shame. Others will say it is a bless- 
ing. At all events it is a record. 
Don’t imagine, however, that the 
editor has had no strong convic- 
tions on the matter. And don’t 
imagine that the Paulist Fathers 
(publishers of this magazine) put 
a gag upon the editor, or that they 
have determined on an official policy 
of silence. No; but it seemed fool- 
ish to me, and I feared it would be 
wearisome to our readers, to harp 
on a hackneyed theme. The coun- 
try has been swamped and deluged 
with prohibition talk. We have all 
been compelled to listen to it ad 
nauseam. So | have refrained from 
adding my thimbleful to the flood. 
But now a psychological moment 
has arrived. The enormous scandal 
of disobedience to the law has at 
last produced a healthy reaction in 
the minds of reasonable American 
citizens. Many leaders of thought, 
men of unimpeachable sincerity, 
men whose patriotic concern for 
the welfare and honor of the coun- 
try cannot be called in question, 
have recently issued important 
statements. Three separate syndi- 
cates of newspapers (some 400 in 
all) have jointly undertaken to dis- 
cover the mind of the people, in a 


It Had to 
Come. 


poll of millions of votes. And, in 
fine, it seems possible that Congress 
will be called upon to consider the 
modification, or the repeal, of the 
Volstead Act. Discussion, there- 
fore, is no longer useless. It seems 
a necessity and a patriotic duty. 


ET me remind our readers that 
the Paulist Fathers, ever since 
their institution, have been indefat- 
igable advocates not only of tem- 
perance in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, but of total abstinence. It 
is not too much to say that the ad- 
vocacy of total abstinence has been 
one of our primary works, and this 
work, together with the mission of 
expounding the Catholic Faith to 
non-Catholics, has characterized us 
in the public mind. It would seem, 
therefore, that sixty-seven years of 
unremitting labor in the cause of 
temperance give us a right to say a 
word on prohibition. 

It is my own conviction (and in 
this I think I have the support of 
my brethren) that the prohibition 
law was the greatest blow ever giv- 
en to the temperance movement. 
Before prohibition, the people at 
large were becoming more and 
more sober. Total abstinence had 
become the practice, 
not of a few, but 
of millions. There Wrench in the 
was an enormous Temperance 
increase in temper- Machine. 
ance, in America, in 
the period of fifty years preceding 
the passing of the Ejighteenth 
Amendment to the National Consti- 
tution. Then the attitude of multi- 
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tudes changed. Not that I imagine 
many persons abandoned the 
pledge, and took to drink for spite 
(though a few were guilty of that 
childishness), but hundreds of 
thousands of young folks, who 
would, ordinarily, have been tem- 
perate, if not totally abstinent, be- 
came intemperate drinkers. Under 
the Volstead Law, drinking became 
a popular sport. The passage of the 
law was a psychological blunder, 
and a moral calamity. 

It is for this reason, first of all, 
that I regret the prohibition law. 
Reasonable persons will under- 
stand that position. Fanatics will 
say that, together with all who 
criticize the “dry” laws, I am in 
league with the “Rum Element.” 
It happens that I loathe the old 
American “saloon” and all connect- 
ed with it. I have fulminated 
against it from hundreds of pul- 
pits and platforms. I am, and al- 
ways have been, a total abstainer. 
I have never compromised in the 
warfare against intemperance. I con- 
stantly preach the Catholic doctrine 
that, though temperance is a virtue, 
voluntary self-imposed total absti- 
nence undertaken as a mortifica- 
tion of the appetite, or from the 
mystical motive of sympathy with 
Christ Who cried, on the Cross, “I 
thirst,” is a higher virtue than mere 
temperance. There are thousands 
of my brethren in the priesthood, 
in America, who feel and act as I 
do in the matter. Yet, if we ven- 
ture a word in criticism, either of 
the philosophy or the practical re- 
sults of the prohibition amendment, 
we are condemned by fanatics as 
emissaries of the “Rum Demon.” 


OT all the fanatics, however, 
are on the “dry” side. There 
are just as many wet fanatics as 
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dry. Like all other Americans, I 
have been wearied almost to death 
with incessant and vociferous ti- 
rades against prohi- 

bition by men who “Wet” 
certainly had no _ Fanatics. 
high philosophical 

or moral reason for indignation. 
They rave because their personal 
interest or their opportunity for 
unlimited self-indulgence seems 
threatened. I have, for instance, at 
a dinner party, been compelled to 
listen, for half an hour before din- 
ner, for an hour or more at dinner, 
and then for another hour or two 
after dinner, to an attack upon fa- 
natics and fanaticism! The talker 
happened to be in the wine busi- 
ness himself; so, naturally, the ob- 
ject of his attack were the “drys.” 
I didn’t think it advisable to argue 
with him. If I know my book of 
etiquette, it isn’t comme il faut to 
say, “But don’t you think your in- 
terminable harangue proves you a 
fanatic?” 


HAVE noticed also that the more 
furious antagonists of prohibi- 
tion make only an occasional, per- 
functory reference to the evils of 
drunkenness, and that they have 
no feasible plan of doing away with 
the monstrous scandals that have, 
in this country, always attached to 
the traffic in liquor. They haven’t 
even any practical ideas as to how 
to curb the flagrant evil of intem- 
perance amongst the young folk of 
both sexes. Judging from their at- 
titude, one would say that they con- 
sider intoxication a matter of no 
moment, or even a joke. They are 
even so calloused, morally, that 
they can laugh at a drunken “flap- 
per.” They, themselves, occasion- 
ally or habitually, drink to excess, 
and they would consider anyone 
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who upbraided them an insuffer- 
able crank. Evidently their objec- 
tion to prohibition has nothing to 
do with ethics, or religion, or patri- 
otism. Their opinion is not worth 
even the breath they waste in giv- 
ing it. 

Incidentally, we have too many of 
such as these amongst Catholics. 
They seem to think that the prohi- 
bition amendment was a direct blow 
at the Catholic Faith. Perhaps it 
was intended as such, by a certain 
number who voted for it. But 
Catholics who drink to excess, and 
then make it a religious duty to at- 
tack prohibition, are poor cham- 
pions of Catholicism. The harm 
they do the Church is real. The 
harm that bigots do us is imagi- 
nary. — 


N every statement from the most 
authoritative Catholic sources, 
when prohibition has been con- 
demned, sobriety, and even total 
abstinence, have been recommend- 
ed. Cardinal Hayes, for example, 
who said, with his invariable gen- 
tleness and moderation, “It is not, 
in my judgment, the proper thing 
to ask our children to consider as 
vile and outlawed something that 
we must use day after day in our 
worship,” was careful in the same 
interview to say, “If the individual 
cannot be temperate, he is bound 
by conscience to abstain entirely.” 
Cardinal O’Connell also, after de- 
claring that “compulsory prohibi- 
tion, in general, is flatly opposed to 
Holy Scripture and Catholic Tradi- 
tion,” added: “The Catholic Church 
applauds total abstinence, as in the 
case of a strong-willed man who re- 
nounces fermented liquor, for the 
sake of a weak-willed brother.” 
Then, for the information of rea- 
sonable non-Catholics, he explains: 
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“It has been made clear a thousand 
times that we will work with our 
separated brethren, as temperance 
men, but not as the tools of those 
whose confessed policy is world- 
wide prohibition. ... The Catholic 
Church needs no persuasion to fight 
against temperance. 

From the days when The Sane 

St. Paul warned the and Ortho- 
Ephesians not to be dox View. 
drunk with wine, 

the Church’s pastors have dealt 
faithfully with this ugly vice, but ;— 
and here is the real principle— 
‘abusus non tollit usum’ (‘the abuse 
of a thing does not destroy its 
use’).” 


T is a pity that not all clergymen, 
of all denominations, have con- 
sidered the question so dispassion- 
ately and with such sanity. Too 
many dry zealots have been quick 
to heap abuse upon anyone who 
merely asks for the application of 
reason and patient thought to the 
solution of the problem of prohibi- 
tion. For, of course, prohibition is 
a problem, perhaps a greater prob- 
lem than the “drink problem” ever 
was. If ever we needed cool heads 
and calm reasoning, it is now, when 
the country is placed in a shameful 
and ridiculous position because of 
the manifest impossibility of en- 
forcing the dry laws. Scurrilous 
abuse heaped upon 
the heads of those The Board of 
who see clearly and Intemperance. 
speak honestly, is 
the last way of serving the country. 
As the New York World says, “Just 
why does the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals let off a new eruption of 
abuse and objurgation against 
somebody or something with the 
regularity of a geyser? Why does 
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the great Methodist Church allow 
the board to diffuse an impression 
that our largest Protestant sect is 
addicted to loose and malicious 
charges? The Ritchie attack is the 
latest of a long series of utterances 
of reckless and defamatory temper. 
The board has said that not more 
than 10 per cent. of the people of 
New York have an understanding 
of American society. It has called 
Gov. Smith ‘the wet Tammany heel- 
er.’ It has spoken of the Congress- 
men who advocate amendment of 
the Volstead act as ‘nullification- 
ists.” It has declared that Tam- 
many is an organization which is 
carrying on a systematic incitement 
to crime in the South and West. 
Mayor Walker has been accused by 
it of an evil ‘connection with New 
York’s odorous prize-fighting game.’ 

“Sometimes the board has been 
rather amusing. It was funny 
when it declared that Kansas, Indi- 
ana and twenty other States would 
have no trouble enforcing Prohibi- 
tion but for the wet jokes, cartoons 
and comic songs from the East.... 
It is anything but funny when it in- 
sults public men, and declares the 
large wet cities of the country are 
nests of ‘unassimilated foreigners.’ 

“The board probably does not 
know that its displays of rancor 
and intolerance injure the very 
cause it tries to promote. But the 
Methodist Church should realize 
that the board is doing very little 
for temperance in the broader 
sense, or for a Christian spirit. It 
should be given some officers who 
understand that millions of people 
can disagree with Volsteadism with- 
out necessarily being criminals. It 
should be given some sense of the 
churchly ideal of charity.” 

The “drys,” however, seem con- 
stitutionally incapable of modera- 
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tion. They are fond of epithets, 
and of what they think clever epi- 
grams, as answers to valid argu- 
ments against prohibition. When 
United States Attorney Buckner de- 
clared himself in favor of a New 
York State referendum on modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, the drys 
answered that he had a “cork- 
screw mind.” Orville Poland, head 
of the legal department of the Anti- 
Saloon League, declared that Mr. 
Buckner “would substitute ‘farce’ 
for ‘force,’ in enforcement,” that 
his suggestion for a popular vote 
on the question was “like a comic 
strip,” and that the idea of using 
the ballot-box to find out how the 
people stand, would make “an ash- 
can of the ballot-box.” When the 
newspaper vote showed that mil- 
lions of people are against prohibi- 
tion, the vote was called foolish, and 
futile, and the “straw ballot as use- 
less as a straw hat in a blizzard.” 
In a word, the drys reply with vi- 
tuperation to argument, and oppose 
epithets to facts. Before 1918, the 
“wets” pooh-poohed the possibility 
of nation-wide prohibition. The 
wets were blind then. The drys are 
blind now. 


HE Federal Council of Churches 

presented last Fall a report— 
to all appearances very carefully 
prepared—showing that  prohibi- 
tion is not enforced, and probably 
cannot be enforced, and that in 
consequence, it is advisable to con- 
sider some possible modifications of 
the law to bring it into harmony 
with public opinion. The Methodist 
Churches, in a recent statement 
signed by several bishops, alleged 
that the writers of that report had 
been “dominated and apparently 
overwhelmed by the influences pre- 
vailing in ‘the lawless New York 
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Sector.’” But isn’t it rather silly 
to blame “lawless” New York for 
the crimes of the whole country? 
The Methodist bishops understand 
by “the New York 
Sector,” cities as far 
away as Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore. Even 
that is hardly fair, 
but when Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle and practically 
every other American city, are just 
as disobedient to the prohibition 
law as New York, it is absurd to 
explain the universal insubordina- 
tion by a reference to the “New 
York Sector.” The informal news- 
paper referendum to which I have 
referred, shows that the whole 
country is dissatisfied with prohibi- 
tion. The vote from forty-eight 
States and hundreds of cities and 
towns, is 5 to 1 against the existing 
law. 


The “Law- 
less New 
York Sector.” 


E Methodist churchmen, how- 

ever, make one point that I 
think cannot be denied. They say: 
“The legalized liquor traffic in the 
‘New York Sector’ before national 
prohibition absolutely refused to 
respect the prohibition laws of the 
dry territory. The brewers, distil- 
lers and shipping houses of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Jer- 
sey City, New York and Boston, 
used every possible means to flood 
dry territory with intoxicating liq- 
uor. It was their liquor lawless- 
ness that compelled national prohi- 
bition.” 

It is true that the liquor traffick- 
ers have always been a lawless 
crew. As a class, they did not keep 
the law before prohibition, they do 
not keep it now. They will not keep 
it under any new law that may be 
enacted. The most obvious offend- 
ers, perhaps, have been the retail 
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dealers. But the entire business 
seems to be cursed with a genius 
for lawlessness. Before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, different so- 
cieties of brewers and distillers, see- 
ing the progress of the dry move- 
ment from year to year, warned 
their members to be law-abiding. 
But there was no reform, even in 
face of threatened 
national prohibition. 
If the American peo- 
ple refuse to vote a 
modification of the present law, it 
will be because they have no con- 
fidence in liquor manufacturers 
and dealers to keep any law, even 
the mildest and most reasonable. 
It is my own opinion that just 
as the disreputable saloon-keepers 
were succeeded by equally dis- 
reputable bootleggers, any modi- 
fication of the present law will set 
a new gang of outlaws operating. 
The only true wisdom is to try to 
discover a law that will have the 
genuine support of public opinion, 
enact that law, and try as far as 
possible to have it enforced. But 
never expect liquor dealers to keep 
the law. They may do it in Latin 
countries, but they never have done 
it here and never will. You may 
amend the law but you will not 
amend the law-breakers. Give them 
permission to sell light wines and 
beer, and it is a thousand to one 
they will also sell hard liquor. Al- 
low the grocery stores to sell bot- 
tled goods, and the “drug” stores 
will also sell them. Enact the Swed- 
ish law, or the Quebec law, and the 
liquor dealers will give it a strictly 
American interpretation. There may 
be individual exceptions here and 
there. I have known one or two. 
But as a class, traditionally, those 
that make and sell intoxicants are 
an incorrigible lot of law-breakers. 


The Old In- 
corrigibles. 
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Of course, this fact does not jus- 
tify the Eighteenth Amendment, or 
the Volstead Act. You cannot curb 
crime with absurdity. Perhaps the 
“drys” reason, “Since the liquor 
dealers won’t obey a reasonable 
law, let us make them obey an un- 
reasonable law.” But that is poor 
logic. It is worse psychology. And 
it is asinine statecraft. 


T may seem to careless readers 

(if THe CatHoLic Wor tp has any 
careless readers) that in thus at- 
tacking both the wets and the 
drys, I am contradicting myself. I 
am against intemperance and yet 
against prohibition. I criticize the 
law, and yet condemn the law- 
breaker. I want the law repealed, 
yet I agree with my friend Dr. John 
A. Ryan, who wrote in THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp of May, 1925, that the 
law binds in conscience. Am I 


carrying water on both shoulders? 
Only a superficial thinker dare say 
so. My position is so rigidly logical 
that I don’t need to justify it, to in- 
telligent people. But if anyone asks 
me what is my remedy for the evils 
of intemperance, I am glad to ex- 


plain. I am in favor of a law that 
can be at least fairly well enforced. 
But since no liquor 
laws will ever be 
perfectly enforced, 
we must come back 
to the original and only true plan 
for improving the world—educa- 
tion, exhortation, moral suasion. 
“Slow methods!” say the impetu- 
ous “drys.” Yes, but every moral 
agency must work slowly. It does, 
perhaps, seem ridiculous to attempt 
the moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion of mankind by the infinitely 
tedious method of addressing the 
individual, converting him, and 
keeping him right. But that was 


No Short Cuts 
to Morality. 
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the method of Christ. “Preach to 
every creature,” was His commis- 
sion to the Apostles. Only when 
the individual is convinced, can you 
be sure of his conversion. When 
Constantine, and Clovis, and Charle- 
magne brought into the Church 
hundreds of thousands of follow- 
ers, the result was not altogether 
good. Cujus regio, ejus religio, is 
a baneful maxim. The Church had 
to get to work on the individuals, 
teach them, train them, one by one. 
Wherever she failed to do that, the 
Faith decayed. Nations came in en 
masse, but they went out en masse, 
and wherever it has been taken for 
granted that, since the nation was 
nominally and legally Catholic, the 
individuals must ipso facto be 
strong in the Faith, calamity has 
occurred. So, the process of con- 
version is long and slow. Anyone 
who attempts labor-saving devices 
in dealing with the volatile spirit of 
man, will fail. There are no “short 
cuts” in the moral world. Impa- 
tient and impetuous persons can- 
not, or will not, see that self-evi- 
dent fact. Consequently, impatient 
and impetuous persons have always 
produced disaster in place of re- 
form. The only way to make the 
country sober is to persuade indi- 
vidual citizens, one by one, to be 
sober. These are purely platitudi- 
nous statements. That’s why I in- 
sist upon them so laboriously. “Re- 
formers” are notoriously blind to 
evident truths. Prohibitionists do 
not even see the enormous and un- 
escapable fact that prohibition is a 
failure. “None are so blind as those 
who will not see.” 


HEN the prohibition laws are 
repealed, or modified, we 

shall have to commence all over 
again, to help make America sober. 
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Evidently there is work ahead of 
us, work that we are perhaps espe- 
cially disinclined to attend to—the 
work of settling a huge problem 
rightly, after the wrong settlement 
has been disposed of. I dare say 
most of us are (as 
a State Senator of 
New York said dur- 
ing a hearing at Al- 
bany) “tired of Prohibition, tired of 
the bootlegger, tired of the perpet- 
ual discussion of alcohol, at social 
gatherings, tired of lawmakers who 
do not themselves obey the law, but 
pass drastic enforcement statutes; 
tired of district attorneys and 
judges, who, while themselves not 
obeying the law, prosecute and sen- 
tence other offenders.” And per- 
haps, we are so “tired” and dis- 
gusted that we feel like doing noth- 
ing to clean it up. But the work 
must be done. They are the true 
patriots who will do it. But let us 
not imagine that the job is done 
when the Volstead Act is repealed. 
That will be only the beginning. 
We shall then need constructive 
legislation built upon painstaking 
study of the situation. That will 
require more brains, more good 
will, more patience, and more intel- 
lectual honesty than have thus far 
been shown on either side of the 
prohibition controversy. 


Too Tired 
to Think? 


-— 
-_ 





N March 9th (the day of the 

opening of the meeting of the 
League of Nations at Geneva), I 
happened to say, speaking on the 
radio, “President Wilson, while in 
conference at Versailles, was un- 
aware that some of the diplomats 
who sat at table with him were 
making secret compacts under his 
very nose. If the diplomats could 
play false with a President actually 
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engaged in the delicate work of 
patching up a broken civilization, 
how can we expect them always to 
play fair with their fellow members 
in the League of Nations?” 

Now I make no claim to have 
been a prophet, and I had no “in- 
side information,” but three or 
four days later it came out that the 
diplomats were actually double- 
crossing one another (and inciden- 
tally fooling the world) at the very 
moment when I was expressing my 
suspicion of their honesty. 

To make the matter even worse, 
dirty politics was played, not only 
at Geneva, but last fall at Locarno, 
at an assembly that was universally 
hailed as the most 
hopeful, the most 
altruistic, the most 
Christian (I had al- 
most said the most 
pious) meeting ever held in the his- 
tory of the world, to abolish war 
and promote brotherly love. 

While Sir Austen Chamberlain 
for England, and M. Briand for 
France, were extending the right 
hand of fellowship to Herr Strese- 
mann, and promising Germany a 
permanent seat in the League 
Council, on a par with Great Britain 
and France, and Italy, it seems 
they were giving the wink to the 
delegate from Poland, Count Krzyn- 
ski. For they had secretly promised 
Poland a permanent seat in the 
Council. Of this, Germany knew 
nothing. Sweden knew nothing. 
Brazil knew nothing. Spain knew 
nothing. (Or if they did know, 
we don’t know.) Only England, 
France, and Poland were in on the 
secret. 


Mice and 
Men and 
Diplomats. 


UT “the best-laid plans of mice 
and men”—and politicians— 
“aft gang agley.” When the meet- 
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ing of the League of Nations was 
about to begin, there was a hitch in 
the proceedings. A deadlock was 
reached. Then Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain blamed Germany. How he 
could have had the face to blame 
Germany when he knew that his 
own secret agreement, with France 
and Poland, was the hidden cause 
of all the trouble, is another mys- 
tery of the psychology of diplomats. 

In the midst of the bickering, the 
secret promise leaked out, and Eng- 
land, France, and Poland were re- 
vealed as conspirators, banded to- 
gether to fool all the other fifty-two 
members of the League. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, writing at the time of the 
Versailles treaty, said it was made 
by what he called “the same old 
gang” of diplomats who had caused 
the war. It seems that the Pact of 
Locarno also was made by the 
“same old gang,” playing the same 
old game, working the same old 
tricks. Now that we know the kind 
of people we should have to deal 
with, if we go into the League, we 
shall deserve about as much sym- 
pathy as the farmer who buys a 
gold brick, or the sport who drops 
his money at Monte Carlo. 


INALLY, the League Convention 
adjourned, with the problem 
unsolved. The real reason of the 
adjournment was certainly not the 
alleged reason,—the obstinacy of 
Brazil in rejecting the promise to 
Germany. As the New York World 
says, very shrewdly: 

“There is no reason to think that 
Brazil single-handed stood up and 
thwarted an agreement of the Eu- 
ropean powers. Brazil did not 
break up the conference. Brazil 
was allowed to break up the con- 
ference. She may even have been 
told to break it up. 
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“For proof consider the attitude 
of the European statesmen toward 
Brazil. Not one has said a hard 
word about Brazil. Is there any one 
so simple that he supposes Brazil 
would not have been denounced un- 
mercifully as the wrecker of Lo- 
carno if it were not that Brazil has 
actually done what Chamberlain, 
Briand, Mussolini, and Stresemann 
desired Brazil to do? It is quite 
evident that Brazil has been used 
by the Locarnite powers to prevent 
for the present the consummation 
of the Locarno agreement.” 

It requires great optimism to see 
any difference between this kind of 
diplomacy, and the old type. Leop- 
ards do not change their spots; 
polecats are with difficulty deodor- 
ized. 

The real villain, in the opinion of 
the New York World, is France. 

“This division between the public 
and the secret part of Locarno arose 
out of the division between liberals 
and nationalists within France. M. 
Briand had to satisfy both. To the 
liberals he brought home from Lo- 
carno a reconciliation with Ger- 
many in Alsace and on the Rhine 
and a British military guarantee; 
for the nationalists he preserved the 
Polish alliance as a weapon against 
Germany and as a base of French 
influence and domination in East- 
ern and Central Europe. At Geneva 
this attempt to consummate Lo- 
carno and yet to maintain Ver- 
sailles broke down in a tangle of 
intrigue.” 

“A tangle of intrigue!” How of- 
ten during the abortive session of 
the League have we 
read such phrases as 
these: “Brazil pre- 
pared to block Ger- 
many”; “Spain threatening to se- 
cede from the League”; “Delegates 


“A Tangle 
of Intrigue.” 
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denounce previous promises and 
pledges, and demand a new shuf- 
fling of the cards”; “Briand ex- 
plains that the admission of Spain 
and Brazil is not meant to pack the 
Council against Germany”; “Cut 
and dried program thrown into the 
discard”; “Spanish spokesman says 
they don’t give a damn” (pardon 
the profanity, I am quoting) “for 
the pledges of Locarno.” And so 
on and so on. 

Now, the question for American 
citizens to answer is this: “Do we 
wish to get into that atmosphere— 
where cards are shuffled, and coun- 
cils are packed, and pledges and 
promises are repudiated, and one 
nation threatens not to play if an- 
other nation is allowed in the 
game? If we think we have not 
troubles enough of our own, if we 
are convinced that all this bicker- 
ing, and threatening, and under- 
handed dealing is not too great a 
price to pay for the good we may 
possibly do in plunging into the Eu- 
ropean maelstrom, very well. But 
let us go in open-eyed, and with no 
illusions that the League of Na- 
tions’ politics is going to be any 
sweeter and purer than our own. 
Generally speaking, European poli- 
tics, being older, is also rottener 
than the American brand. 

As for ourselves, it would seem 
that we have work enough in run- 
ning our own affairs. We cannot 
avert a coal strike in Scranton. Do 
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we think we could avert a war in 
Europe? We cannot enforce the 
Volstead Act. Could we enforce the 
Treaty of Versailles, or the Pact of 
Locarno? We cannot harmonize 
Democrats and Republicans. Could 
we harmonize Germany ' and 
France? Of course, as every arm- 
chair politician knows, it is much 
easier to run the world than to run 
an assembly district, or a ward. 
Any American rustic sitting on a 
sack of potatoes in the corner gro- 
cery of Speonk can give lessons in 
diplomacy to Briand, and Austen 
Chamberlain and Stresemann. So, 
at least, the rustic thinks: he could 
regulate European politics (with 
his mouth) at a distance of 4,000 
miles. So, perhaps we can manage 
affairs in Europe although we can 
hardly manage affairs on Ellis Is- 
land. We didn’t know what to do 
with the Countess Cathcart. Per- 


haps we know what to do with Mus- 


solini. Some people think the way 
to solve our own problems is to 
take on the problems of Europe. 
That is to say, to stop the flood, 
open up some more dikes. To ex- 
tinguish the conflagration, pump on 
gasoline. It may be wisdom, but 
some of us old-fashioned folk—old- 
fashioned as the Father of the 
Country—are still stupid enough to 
imagine that the best way we can 
contribute to the progress of the 
world is to set our own house in 
order. 





Recent Events. 


RELIGION AND THE PuBLIc SCHOOLS. 


Unper this heading, apropos of 
the attempt being made to put an 
end to the religious instruction of 
public school children in White 
Plains, we quoted last month an 
excerpt from the New York Times 
in which the following passage oc- 
curred: “John Lewis of White 
Plains, President of the Freethink- 
ers’ Society, brought the action to 
prevent pupils leaving the schools 
and going to churches for religious 
instruction.” From a brief filed by 


Mr. Humphrey J. Lynch, represent- 
ing a committee of White Plains 
pastors, priests, and rabbis, a copy 


of which has been kindly sent us by 
the Rev. Richard J. Keeffe, LL.D., 
P.R., Pastor of St. John the Evan- 
gelist’s Church of White Plains, and 
a leading member of the commit- 
tee, we learn that the statement in 
the Times is not quite accurate. 
The name of Mr. Lewis is not John 
but Joseph, and he is not of White 
Plains. 

The exact nature of the action 
brought by Mr. Lewis is very clear- 
ly set forth in Mr. Lynch’s brief: 

“This is a mandamus proceeding, 
wherein the relator seeks to compel 
the respondent, Frederick Pierre- 
pont Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, to 
notify John W. Lumbard, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of the 
City of White Plains, to discontinue 
the practice of dismissing public 
school children thirty minutes be- 
fore the termination of the regular 
school period once each week, to 


enable them to receive religious in- 
struction in their respective church- 
es, and also to require the respond- 
ent to notify all the school officers 
of the State to discontinue such 
practice where it is now in force 
and not to adopt in the future any 
such practice.” 

The committee represented by 
Mr. Lynch is known as the General 
Committee on Week Day Religious 
Instruction in the City of White 
Plains, New York, and “represents 
a great majority of the churches ex- 
isting in the City.” 

Regarding the intervention of 
the committee in this proceeding, 
Mr. Lynch says in his brief: 

“When the action of the relator 
was called to the attention of the 
above Committee, it signified its in- 
tentions to obtain counsel to appear 
amicus curiz in this proceeding, 
and its efforts in this direction were 
met by a voluntary Committee of 
the representative lawyers of the 
City of White Plains, who willing- 
ly tendered their services gratu- 
itously in order that a matter of 
such vital importance to the people 
of our community should be fully 
and fairly presented to the Court. 

“The almost unanimous accord 
that exists among the different 
churches of the City, as well as the 
generous and spontaneous support 
of the Bar, will at once suggest the 
almost universal opposition that ex- 
ists to what is regarded as a most 
unjustified interference with the 
rights of the citizens of this com- 
munity by one who is not a resi- 
dent of the City and who styles 
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himself in this proceeding as the 
President of the Freethinkers’ Soci- 
ety of New York.” 





A New ACADEMY AND Its JOURNAL. 


SIGNIFICANT of the growing inter- 
est in the Middle Ages and, back of 
that, of the widening outlook upon 
the development of civilization, is 
the appearance, in this most mod- 
ern of countries, of the first num- 
ber of Speculum, A Journal of Me- 
dixval Studies, the quarterly jour- 
nal of the newly founded Medizval 
Academy of America. 

The purpose of the Academy is 
“to conduct, encourage, promote, 
and support research, publication, 
and instruction in Medizval rec- 
ords, literature, languages, arts, ar- 
cheology, history, philosophy, sci- 
ence, life, and all other aspects of 
Medizval civilization by publica- 
tions, by research, and by such oth- 
er means as may be desirable, and 
to hold property for such purpose.” 

There will be few in these days 
to question the importance of such 
an enterprise. To quote the words 
of Professor Etienne Gilson, as they 
occur in a book-review in Speculum, 
“Modern thought cannot ignore its 
own middle age; to do so is to ig- 
nore itself. It is not enough to say 
that the thirteenth century is close 
to us. The thirteenth century is in 
us, and we cannot get rid of it by 
denying it any more than a man 
can deliberately detach himself 
from his past by merely forgetting 
that he has a past.” 

Speculum, the Academy’s jour- 
nal, is edited by Professor Edward 
Kennard Rand, President of the 
Academy, and numerous associates. 
The first issue is predominantly lit- 
erary and conspicuously scholarly. 
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In addition to the Editor’s Preface 
and an article on the Historical 
Background and Prospect of the 
Academy, by G. R. Coffman, the 
contents include studies on “The 
Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages,” 
by C. H. Haskins; “The Vocabulary 
of the Annales Fuldenses,” by C. H. 
Beeson; “The Progenitors of Goli- 
as,” by J. H. Hanford; “Two Manu- 
scripts of the School of St Denis,” 
by A. M. Friend; “The Home of the 
Easter Play,” by K. Young; and 
“The Poems Ascribed to Frederick 
II and ‘Rex Fredericus,’” by H. H. 
Thornton. Special departments are 
devoted to “Notes” and “Reviews.” 

Excellent though the journal may 
be, there is some reason to suspect 
that the Academy’s interest in the 
Middle Ages may prove to be 
chiefly or exclusively intellectual 
and esthetic. Certainly anyone 
who looks upon the Middle Ages as 
the Ages of Faith cannot but dis- 
cern a discordant note in the words 
of the Editor of Speculum when he 
says of prospective contributors: 
“They may regard the Ages of Faith 
with adoration or with contempt, if 
only they will tell us something 
about them.” 


<i 
> 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE TO THE NATION- 
AL EpuCATION ASSOCIATION. 


In his speech delivered on Febru- 
ary 22d before the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington, President Cool- 
idge offered that body small encour- 
agement for its plan to establish a 
Federal Department of Education. 
Speaking of the marvelous growth 
of the nation’s schools since Wash- 
ington’s day, the President was 
careful to point out that it was 
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achieved, so far as public money is 
concerned, almost entirely at the 
expense of the local and State Gov- 
ernments. 

“The country at large,” he said, 
“has not failed to follow the pre- 
cepts of Washington. From the 
three institutions of higher learn- 
ing in existence at the time of his 
birth, the number has grown to 913, 
with a total enrolment of over 664,- 
000 students and over 56,000 teach- 
ers, an endowment of nearly $815,- 
000,000 and a property value of over 
$1,000,000,000. Our elementary and 
secondary schools have expanded 
until they provide for more than 
26,000,000 pupils and require over 
822,000 teachers. In 1912 the total 
amount expended yearly for all ed- 
ucational purposes was about $706,- 
000,000. This has been increasing 
with great rapidity, until in 1924 it 
reached $2,400,000,000. The source 
of this enormous expenditure, so far 
as public money is concerned, is al- 
most entirely from the local and 
State Governments.” 

In the same speech the President 
again took occasion to emphasize 
the importance of religion as well 
as of education in the life of the 
nation. “Our country has pros- 
pered,” he said, “our Government 
is secure. But that prosperity and 
that security flow from the school 
and the church. They are the prod- 
uct of the mind and the soul. They 
are the result of the character of 
the American people.” 


<i 
— 





HEARING ON THE CurTIS-REED BILL. 


CoINcIDENT with the convention 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education As- 
sociation in Washington was the 
joint legislative hearing (February 
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24th-26th) on the Curtis-Reed bill, 
the latest successor to the Smith- 
Towner bill,—‘“the same old bill,” 
to use the words of Father Blakely, 
Associate Editor of America, and 
the ever vigilant foe of the measure 
in allits forms. No Federal subsidy 
is asked now as formerly; the Cur- 
tis-Reed bill provides only for a 
Federal Department of Education 
and a Cabinet Secretary. 

Most of those who spoke in favor 
of the bill were in Washington to 
attend the N. E. A. convention, 
which had been timed to coincide 
nicely with the hearing. The N. E. 
A. indorsements of the bill were re- 
peatedly cited as indicating that the 
teachers of the country unanimous- 
ly favored the measure. Foes of 
the bill, however, backed by figures 
and teachers’ resolutions, shattered 
this claim. 

Heads of universities, college 
professors, public school superin- 
tendents, parochial school heads, N. 
C. W. C. speakers, and representa- 
tives of various citizen groups alter- 
nated in the attacks on the bill. 
Their contentions, in the main, 
were, first, that it is unnecessary, 
but chiefly that its adoption would 
inevitably mean bureaucracy and a 
stagnating Federal control at the 
expense of the States, spelling the 
end of educational liberty. 

Prominent among those appear- 
ing in opposition to the bill were: 
the Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, 
S.T.L., Supervisor of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston; the Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., of the Cath- 
olic University, representing the 
Catholic Educational Association; 
Mr. John F. McCarron, an eminent 
lawyer of Washington, representing 
America, the Catholic weekly; Mr. 
William F. Montavon, representing 
the N. C. W. C.; and Mrs. Thomas 
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R. McGoldrick, of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnez. 

The following statement was 
read into the record from the Rev. 
John J. Burke, C.S.P., General Sec- 
retary of the N. C. W. C.: 

“The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference emphatically protests 
against the present Senate Bill 
Number 291 (House Number 5000) 
on the grounds that it is an entirely 
unnecessary piece of legislation; 
that it is potentially extremely dan- 
gerous, and wholly inadvisable. 
What the Bill calls for is already 
being done by the Federal Bureau 
of Education and what further may 
need to be done can be done fully 
and efficiently by that same Bureau 
with additional appropriations.” 


in 
e 





THE NEWSPAPER REFERENDUM ON 
PROHIBITION. 


A MATTER of great interest and 
importance is the unofficial refer- 
endum on the question of prohibi- 
tion, now in progress under the aus- 
pices of three separate groups of 


newspapers. In one group there 
are 376 papers; in the other two 
groups, about 40: that is, more than 
400 newspapers in all. They are 
inviting their readers to vote on 
three questions: Should the Vol- 
stead Law and the Eighteenth 
Amendment be continued? Should 
they be repealed? Or should they 
be modified? As these pages go to 
press, about 3,000,000 votes have 
been recorded. Of these, only 
about one-sixth are in favor of re- 
taining the prohibition law as it 
now stands. In other words, the 
vote, from practically all the States 
and from approximately 300 cities 
and towns, is five to one against the 
present form of prohibition. 
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The result of the referendum, as 
tabulated by the New York World 
(March 17th), was as follows: 

The World and the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, Inc. (376 
newspapers) : For prohibition, 225,- 
867; for repeal, 443,023; for modi- 
fication, 632,546. 

The Chicago Tribune, New York 
Daily News, and coédperating news- 
papers: For wine and beer, 236,- 
210; against wine and beer, 23,982. 

Hearst and codperating newspa- 
pers: Against prohibition, 582,891; 
for prohibition, 119,855; for wine 
and beer, 642,048; against wine and 
beer, 113,139. 

Grand totals of these polls from 
more than 400 newspapers: For 
some change in the law, 2,536,718; 
for the present law, 482,843. 

To judge from this newspaper 
vote, it would seem that the Vol- 
stead Act is doomed. 





FATHER WyYMAN’sS GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


SELpoo is it given to one ordained 
to the holy priesthood to labor for 
half a century in the great work to 
which God has called him, and 
when it is so given, the Golden Ju- 
bilee is a great event. March the 
eighth of this year was the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, of 
the Paulist Community. The cele- 
bration itself was held in Chi- 
cago, in Old Saint Mary’s, on March 
the nineteenth, the feast of St. Jo- 
seph, on which day, for the first 
time, Father Wyman offered the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

Father Wyman was born on 
March the sixth, 1849, in the town 
of Westminster, Massachusetts. In 
1871 he became a convert to the 
Catholic Church; previous to that 
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time he had been a Congregational- 
ist. On January the sixth, 1872, he 
entered the Paulist Novitiate, and 
was ordained a priest on March the 
eighth, 1876. His first appoint- 
ment was to St. Paul’s Church, New 
York City. The following Septem- 
ber he was sent on missions, and la- 
bored as a missionary until the year 
1894, giving missions in the Eastern 
and Middle Western States. In 
1894 he was sent to San Francisco, 
with Father Edward B. Brady, to 
open a new Paulist house, where he 
remained until 1914. Father Brady 
died in 1895, and Father Wyman 
was appointed local superior of the 
new foundation. Afterwards he la- 
bored as a missionary on the Pacific 
Coast and also assisted in the par- 
ish work. In 1914 he was assigned 
to Old St. Mary’s in Chicago, where 
he remained until 1920, when he 
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was again transferred to St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City. After four 
years, spent in parish work there, 
he was again appointed to Old St. 
Mary’s, Chicago. 

Father Wyman is the author of a 
booklet entitled: Certainty in Reli- 
gion, and two pamphlets, The 
Story of My Religious Experiences, 
which is the story of his conversion 
to the Catholic Church, and one on 
Scholastic Philosophy, which has 
a permanent value as apologetic lit- 
erature. 

Welcoming the opportunity the 
occasion affords, THe CaTHOLICc 


Wor.p wishes, not only to extend 
its sincere congratulations, but also 
to acknowledge its indebtedness, to 
Father Wyman, in whom it has had 
in former years an esteemed con- 
tributor and at all times a most 
helpful friend. 








Our Contributors. 


James J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“A Protestant View of a Catholic 
Scientist”), is so well known that 
an introduction of any sort is su- 
perfluous. But it will be of interest 
to his many friends to note what a 
reviewer in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record for February has to say of 
him. Commenting on Dr. Walsh’s 
book, The World’s Debt to the Cath- 
olic Church, and the variety of sub- 
jects discussed therein, the review- 
er says: “All these subjects are 
treated in a way that makes one 
marvel at the erudition of the au- 
thor. He knows intimately even 


the bye-ways of History. The vol- 
ume is a storehouse of facts, and 
puts his co-religionists under a deep 


debt of gratitude to Dr. Walsh for 
his monumental work.” 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Tropic 
Beast”), of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, has contributed many excel- 
lent short stories to THe CaTHOLIC 
Worip. Two of them, “His Own 
Country” (February, 1925) and 
“Hero’s Blood” (September, 1925), 
were listed by Mr. Edward J. 
O’Brien among the distinctive mag- 
azine stories of 1925. 


CarroLt K. MICHENER (“From 
Confucius to “The Daily News’ ”) 
is managing editor of a milling 
trade journal, The Northwestern 
Miller, in Minneapolis, Minn. He 
has contributed articles and fiction 
to a number of American maga- 
zines. Readers of THe CATHOLIC 
Wor_p will remember his interest- 


ing article entitled “Newspaper 
Talk” in our issue of last Septem- 
ber. 


WINIFRED Scott-Boopy (“I Thank 
Thee”) was introduced to CaTHOoLic 
Wokrvp readers in April, 1925, when 
her first contribution, “Pleni Sunt 
Celi et Terra Gloria Tua,” appeared 
in our pages. She has also contrib- 
uted to several English Christmas 
numbers. 


Rev. P. J. Carrot, C.S.C. (“The 
Irish Men of Easter Week”), a na- 
tive of Ireland, is Professor of Eng- 
lish Poetry and the Poetry of the 
Celtic Renascence, in the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana. He has 
contributed articles and poems to 
various Catholic periodicals, and is 
the author of two volumes of short 
stories (Round about Home and 
Memory Sketches), a book of poems 
(Songs of Creelabeg), and three 
plays for boys. 


CHARLES TRUEMAN' LANHAM 
(“Quatrain”) is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y. He is now Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the 12th Infan- 
try at Fort Howard, Maryland. He 
has contributed to many periodicals 
and is included in Stratford’s an- 
thology, Poets of the Future, and 
in Braithewaite’s Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1925. 


GeRALD Exxarp, S.J. (“Everyday 
Life in the Liturgy”), of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo., was for 
several years Professor of Journal- 
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ism and English at Regis College, 
Denver. He has contributed verse 
and essays to various Catholic peri- 
odicals. 


MariE BiakeE (“The Winds”), of 
Boston, Mass., comes naturally by 
her gift of song, for she is the 
daughter of that beloved New Eng- 
land poet, Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
She is a graduate of Sacred Heart 
Academy in Boston. This is the 
first of her poems to appear in THE 
CaTHOLIC Worwtp. She has pre- 
viously contributed to The Atlantic 
Monthly, America, and The Cen- 
tury. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“The Po- 
etry of Thomas Hardy”) was born 
at Madras, in British India, on No- 
vember 3, 1890, the son of a Protes- 
tant missionary. He was educated 
in England. He lived in America 
from 1909 to 1911, when he re- 
turned to England. He was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church 
there in 1913. In 1918 he came to 
America to lecture, and has lived 
here since. Mr. Maynard has pub- 
lished five volumes of poems, two 
volumes of essays, an anthology, 
and a novel. 


EtrHet Kine (“The Gardener”) 
is one of the few New Yorkers who 
enjoy the distinction of having been 
born in New York. She received 
her education at the Sacred Heart 
Academy and Columbia University. 


CATHERINE PARMENTER (“In Naz- 
areth”), who presents herewith her 
first contribution to our pages, is 
the niece of Christine Whiting Par- 
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menter, the author of “The Tropic 
Beast,” also appearing in this issue. 


HELENA (Mrs. THoMaAs) CoNCAN- 
NON, M.A. (“The Convent Girl’’), is 
a distinguished Irish writer, whose 
Life of. St. Columban: A Study of 
Ancient Irish Monastic Life, pub- 
lished in 1916, won the prize of £200 
offered by Bishop Shahan, through 
the bishops of Ireland, for the best 
life of the Saint. She has also writ- 


ten many books in the domain of 
Irish history and education. 


Rev. Danret J. Connor, S.T.L. 
(“The Moon’s a Mirror’), is Pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Scranton, Pa. 
His article on “The Catholic Men- 
tality” in our January issue was 
highly estimated by competent 
Catholic critics and warmly praised 
even by non-Catholic readers. 


Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
(“The Imagery of the Bible”), was 
formerly Professor of Scripture at 
Milltown Park, Dublin. This is the 
concluding installment of his arti- 
cle, the first part of which was pub- 
lished last month. 


ALICE GoRTON Wynn (“Honey- 
bee”) is a teacher of English in the 
New Orleans public schools. She 
calls Crowley, Acadia Parish, 
Louisiana, her home. It is there 
she spends her vacations, and finds 
the settings and local color for her 
stories. Two stories have won 
prizes in contests, one offered by 
the club women of New Orleans, 
and another by the State Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 





Mew Books. 


Appassionata. By Fannie Hurst.—Pearl. By Sister M. Madeleva.—Outflying 
Philosophy. By Robert Sencourt.—The Approach to Christianity. By Edward 
G. Selwyn.—Spanish Mysticism. By E. Allison Peers.—The Life of Mére Marie 
Eugénie Milleret de Brou. By Alice Lady Lovat.—The Unhurrying Chase. By 
H. F. M. Prescott.—I Mistici. By Arrigo Levasti—The Little Company. By 
Armel O’Connor.—The Vatican Mission Exposition. By John J. Considine.— 
War Abolition. By Harry P. Gibson.—Breviarium Romanum.—Wanderings and 
Diversions. By E. V. Lucas.—Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? By Gerald 
Shaughnessy, S.M.—The Autobiography of Guibert. Translated by C. C. Swinton 
Bland.—The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. By S. A. B. Mercer.—Emmanuel. 
By Francis J. Bowen.—Spiritual Songs. By Hugh F. Blunt.—In the Workshop 
of St. Joseph. By Herman J. Heuser.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Appassionata. By Fannie Hurst. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

If a Catholic novelist undertook 
a realistic picture of modern Jew- 
ish life, being on but speaking terms 
with its outward mannerisms and 


its inward impelling psychology, he 
or she would probably make a rath- 


er unconvincing job of it. So that 
when Miss Fannie Hurst attempts 
a peculiarly intimate interpretation 
of a peculiarly delicate Catholic 
problem the wonder is rather that 
she should succeed at all than that 
her success should be tempered by 
some rather blatant discords. What 
she is trying to tell in Appassionata 
is the immemorial story of the girl 
torn between divine and human 
love—the growth of religious voca- 
tion; and naturally it is confused by 
a good deal of invincible ignorance 
on one hand and a rather hectic 
imagination on the other. 

It is easy, of course, to point out 
the more glaring inconsistencies. 
Indeed, it is rather a pity that some 
one did not warn Miss Hurst in ad- 
vance that Catholics would never 
refer to a favorite picture of Christ 
as “the Max” (or, for that matter, 


“the Raphael” or “the da Vinci’), 
that the sacrament of confession is 
not administered antiphonally in 
any “beating rhythm of words,” 
that “the smell of God” is scarcely 
the way a convent graduate would 
describe a mixture of “sunlessness 
and incense”—and “dearness”—and 
“lye”; and finally that while a New 
York-Belfast Catholic father may 
conceivably be a household tyrant 
at home, he is very unlikely to be 
responsible for a second family in 
some secluded suburb. 

Catholic readers could wish, too, 
—for the sake of good taste as 
much as good morals,—that she 
would not lapse into the usual cheap 
magazine eloquence upon divorce, 
or upon the ugliness and futility of 
much motherhood, and that she 
could resist the temptation to psy- 
choanalyze her heroine’s dreams 
and even her religious aspirations. 
But the fact remains that Miss 
Hurst is rather near the essence of 
what we call “vocation” when she 
insists upon the all embracing pity, 
with its corollary of service, which 
is so large a part of supernatural 
love. To be sure, there is a good 
deal of rationalizing and spontane- 
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ous “emoting” mixed up with all 
this. And at least some of us would 
find the story stronger if Laura Re- 
gan were not laid low by hysterical 
paralysis whenever the temptation 
of the human lover becomes acute. 
But after all, it is the author’s privi- 
lege to use this psychotherapeutic 
possibility—and to introduce a mi- 
nor miracle, too! The really sig- 
nificant point is to find Miss Hurst, 
who may be counted upon for at 
least one popular success each year, 
treating with obvious affection and 
sincerity so essentially Catholic a 
theme. Does it not even raise a 
possible question whether our 
American Catholic novelists and 
playwrights, too, have not been a 
trifle shy in realizing the sheer dra- 
matic value, even to the “general” 
secular public, of the problems they 
could interpret vitally and from 
within? 

One has learned to expect in Miss 
Hurst’s work cleverness, vividness, 
and an intense sympathy with any 
human problem—or person—she 
can understand. To her usual im- 
pressionistic tricks of style, the 
present story adds a curious identi- 
fication of reader and subject which 
produces such half-nervous realism 
as the following passage: 

“Dearest darling Fleta. Sister. 
Nothing ever cut through you so 
poignantly as your pity. Not even 
your love. For Mother. For Fa- 
ther. For Frank. For Dudley. It 
frightened you a little, except that 
your pity was love. You told that 
to the Max sometimes ... It must 
be terrible to find yourself, as Fleta 
was finding herself, terrorized with 
the finality of Quin having finished 
with her and then her having fin- 
ished with Quin and then the final- 
ity of another kind. The dreary fi- 
nality of having to come back home. 
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You with your wings whirring and 
just ready for flight. Into mar- 
TIA oes 

Appassionata is not without occa- 
sional coarseness, both in thought 
and word. But the theme, and the 
author’s manifest fascination for it, 
have given a book of infinitely great- 
er delicacy than its predecessor, the 
much praised Lummoz. K. B. 


Pearl. A Study in Spiritual Dry- 
ness. By Sister M. Madeleva. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

Many things contributed to bring 
about the oblivion of the Middle 
Ages in England,—the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the long reign of 
“conventionalism” in literature and 
religion,—and when the medieval 
glories were rediscovered and resus- 
citated, it was chiefly by minds that 
were susceptible to the charm of 
their beauty without being capable 
of appreciating its source. Too sel- 
dom have the literary treasures of 
those ages been interpreted in the 
light of the day which inspired 
them, and the appearance of this 
work is of moment, if only for the 
fact that the lovely medieval alle- 
gory, of which the first publication, 
in the modern sense of the word, 
occurred in 1864, is now seen 
through the eyes of a Catholic nun, 
who brings to her task not only 
wide scholarship, but, of far greater 
importance, a deep understanding 
of the spiritual life. To such un- 
derstanding alone is full apprecia- 
tion of the poem possible, apart 
from the question of its exact 
meaning. 

With regard to this Sister Made- 
leva dissents from the generally ac- 
cepted opinion of students of Middle 
English literature, that Pearl is an 
elegy, the plaint of a father bereaved 
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of his infant daughter. According 
to what Sister Madeleva herself de- 
scribes as a “bold” assertion, Pearl 
is “a spiritual autobiography, a 
study in dryness and interior deso- 
lation.” She proceeds to prove her 
thesis first by supplying an exposi- 
tion of the state thus described, and 
then by showing the extent to which 
it conforms to that described by the 
author of Pearl. How far she has 
succeeded is almost immaterial; the 
theory is attractive in its plausibil- 


ity, although it does not seem to be - 


sustained in all its aspects by the 
evidence. Some of Sister Made- 
leva’s objections to the elegy theory 
would seem to apply equally well to 
hers. For instance, the description 
of the Pearl, 


“So smal, so smothe her sydez 
were,” 


which to the commentator destroys 
Professor Gollancz’s identification 
of the Pearl with a child, seems no 
more convincing if regarded as a 
description of spiritual consolation. 
But these are matters in which, as 
in all questions of interpretation 
where there can be no authoritative 
decision, there will always, and per- 
haps happily, be a variety of opin- 
ions. 

But there can be no two opinions 
about the value of this book as a 
study in the devotional literature of 
the Middle Ages. This, even more 
than a reinterpretation of Pearl, is 
a boon to all students of the period, 
for without an understanding of 
the extent to which Catholic devo- 
tion was its pulse, of the extent to 
which it was the inspiration of the 
tradition “which had its beginnings 
with St. Hilda and Whitby and its 
latest significant expression in 
Francis Thompson,” the literature 
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of that period is as much a dead 
letter as it was to the generation 
of Chatterton. This makes it all 
the more difficult to agree that the 
Romaunt of the Rose and Pearl are 
“as far apart as heaven and earth.” 
Surely the divorce was not so abso- 
lute in those days. Incidentally it 
may not be out of place to suggest a 
slight emendation in the “blurb” on 
the inside of the jacket, which iden- 
tifies spiritual desolation with loss 
of faith. B. M. K. 


Outflying Philosophy. A Literary 
Study of the Religious Element 
in the Poems and Letters of John 
Donne, and in the Works of Sir 
Thomas Browne and of Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist, together 
with an Account of the Interest 
of these Writers in Scholastic 
Philosophy, in Platonism and in 
Hermetic Physic, with Also Some 
Notes on Witchcraft. By Robert 
Sencourt. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
10s. 6d. 

It is not surprising that the sub- 
ject of this volume should have 
won for it a lengthy notice in the 
London Tablet from the distin- 
guished pen of W. H. K., with 
whose findings, however, the pres- 
ent reviewer, while sharing to the 
full Father Kent’s enthusiasm for 
the subject, finds herself in some 
respects humbly at variance. The 
work was originally prepared as a 
thesis for the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters and to that end submitted 
to the University of Oxford in 1914. 
There is no question about the dili- 
gence of the author’s research, but 
its results are not always apparent 
to the general reader, for whose en- 
lightenment such work is in the 
long run undertaken, rather than 
for such scholars as Father Kent 
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and the Oxford examiners, who are 
already in possession of the knowl- 
edge it presents, namely, the con- 
tent of Scholastic and Platonic phi- 
losophy and their influence on Eng- 
lish thought and literature. 

The presentation of such knowl- 
edge should be made in the most 
lucid manner possible, but for vari- 
ous reasons this is not the case in 
this work. In the first place, as 
explained in a note appended to the 
preface and dated Fiesole, 1923, the 
war prevented publication until 
that date, when, for reasons not 
given, the actual printing was done 
at Hildesheim, Germany, by com- 
positors obviously unacquainted 
with the English language. The re- 
sult is a mass of errors, typograph- 
ical and other, which are not ex- 
cused by the publisher’s note ex- 
plaining that the author’s final cor- 
rections were not made, nor by any 


means covered by two pages of er- 


rata. Reading the book involves a 
labor which could not be expected 
of the general reader and ought not 
to be exacted of even the most con- 
scientious reviewer. 

The thesis would have been eluci- 
dated by the provision of a brief 
outline of the principles of the va- 
rious schools of thought of whose 
influence the author finds evidence 
in the works he is examining. To 
this reviewer the pages dealing with 
the evidences of Scholasticism in 
the writers named are more con- 
vincing than those in which are 
traced the influence of mysticism. 
Incidentally, although the mystical 
influence which Mr. Sencourt thus 
pursues through the writings of this 
English group is naturally that of 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
whenever he wishes to give an au- 


thoritative pronouncement on the . 


subject of mysticism it is from Har- 
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nack, William James, Dean Inge, or 
Miss Underhill that he selects it. 
And to describe a child’s faculty for 
“self-mesmerism” as “an anticipa- 
tion of the devotion which perceives 
the Divine Heart beating in the 
Whiteness set in the centre of the 
jewelled monstrance,” is mislead- 
ing, to say the least. Doubtless it 
is for the sake of the Oxford exam- 
iners that the Books of Ecclesiasti- 
cus and Wisdom are referred to as 
Apocrypha. B. M. K. 


The Approach to Christianity. By 
Edward Gordon Selwyn, B.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.75. 

According to its wrapper this 
book is “a defence and exposition 
of Christianity from the Catholic 
standpoint in the light of modern 
criticism and psychology.” But 
“Catholic” here means what we un- 
derstand by “Anglican,” for the au- 
thor contends that “the Roman 
Church . . . appears to have so 
emancipated the voice of the living 
Church from the checks and limi- 
tations which were its safeguard in 
antiquity as to constitute a type of 
authority with which the mind of 
today finds it difficult to establish 
contact.... Anglicanism, with all 
its defects, does seem to represent 
an effort to find a broader basis for 
authority, or at least to point the 
way thereto” (page 63). It will take 
a lot of very clever argument to 
show what semblance of authority 
exists in a communion whose lead- 
ers cannot agree on the simplest 
form of creed, and where the occu- 
pants of splendid sees are in some 
cases hardly Christians at all. Mais 
passons outre, 

Mr. Selwyn himself is a con- 
vinced Christian, and his book is a 
conscientious and able effort to es- 
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tablish the traditional position of 
Christianity against the dissolving 
criticism of freethinking savants 
and so-called liberal theologians. 
Having first established the grounds 
of his belief, he next considers the 
relations that obtain between his- 
tory and revelation. History he 
considers as a form of revelation, 
which idea, he adds, should make a 
very special appeal to English peo- 
ple. But how this idea may strike 
others does not seem to give him 
any concern. To the reviewer, it 
seems, that only by the loosest and 
most slipshod kind of metaphor can 
“history” be called “revelation.” 
And when on page 72 the author 
writes: “In Holy Scripture the im- 
mediate form of revelation is the 
contemporary course of events,” 
he certainly leaves a very small field 
for the play of inspiration and the 
agency of the divine. Did St. Peter 


attach any importance to history, 
contemporary or ancient, when he 


wrote: “Prophecy came not by the 
will of man at any time; but the 
holy men of God spoke, inspired by 
the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21)? 

In his chapter on “The Christ of 
History” the author concludes in 
the orthodox sense that despite all 
the efforts of hostile criticism the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of 
Faith are one and the same. The 
chapter entitled “The Supernatural 
Basis of Christian Character” is very 
fine—an extremely cultured and 
learned commentary on the Apos- 
tle’s words, “If any man is in Christ, 
he is a new creature.” There is so 
much that is excellent in this 
learned work, and so many points 
of contact between the writer and 
us that we regret with wistful long- 
ing there is not complete coinci- 
dence. May we without presump- 
tion or impertinence express the 
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hope that the author’s studies may 
soon lead him to that point where 
we may “all meet into the unity of 
faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God” (Eph. iv. 13)? 

W. P. H. K. 


Spanish Mysticism. Preliminary 
Survey. By E. Allison Peers. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00. 

There is probably no country 
whose people and spirit are so con- 
stantly misunderstood and misrep- 
resented in our journalism and 
popular literature as Spain. This 
is especially true of the Spain of 
history, about which a_ veritable 
“black legend” has grown up. Mr. 
Peers’s book on Spanish Mysticism 
is, therefore, all the more welcome 
as a revelation of one aspect, and in 
the realm of spiritual realities one 
of the greatest and most permanent 
aspects, of the true Spain. 

Spanish Catholicism, or more ac- 
curately Catholicism as it is seen 
colored by the mentality and the 
characteristics of the Spanish race, 
has suffered even more than the 
secular history of Spain at the 
hands of careless and loose-think- 
ing sciolists. They apply to Spain 
the terms “fanatical” and “super- 
stitious” and feel that they have 
dealt adequately with the whole 
subject. If one must sum things 
up in facile epithets, the adjective 
to use of Spain is “mystical.” The 
true Spain is Espafa mistica, and at 
the bottom of Spanish as of all true 
mysticism is love. One may well 
recommend the excellent chapter 
on “The Basis of Spanish Mysti- 
cism” in Mr. Peers’s Introduction, 
to those whose historical horizon of 
the Catholic Church in Spain is oc- 
cupied only by the Inquisition and 
the Spanish Armada. 
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The present book is designed sim- 
ply as an introduction to the vast 
subject with which it deals, but the 
modesty of the author’s preface 
fails to do justice to the thorough- 
ness of his work. Part I. is a clear 
and intensely interesting survey of 
the whole subject and should cre- 
ate a new perspective for readers 
whose knowledge of Spanish mysti- 
cal literature has been confined to 
the writings of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross. Chapters on 
“The Precursors of St. Teresa” and 
on “The Later Mystics” help to 
complete the outline of a story al- 
most unknown even to those well 
versed in Spain’s achievements in 
painting, architecture, and roman- 
tic literature. 

Parts II. and III. of the book con- 
sist of a series of translated ex- 
tracts from the writings of the 
great Spanish mystics together with 
the original versions. St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross are, of 
course, well represented, and one is 
happy to see characteristic selec- 
tions also from writers like Blessed 
John of Avila and Louis of Granada, 
who were at one time—in transla- 
tions—household classics of the 
spiritual life with English-speaking 
Catholics. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Peers’s work will send many 
readers back to the complete writ- 
ings of some of these masters of 
Catholic spirituality. The reading 
of these extracts confirms the au- 
thor’s statements that “Spanish 
mysticism has little to do with 
metaphysics,” and “In Spain, as 
emphatically as elsewhere, they 
[the mystics] have one and all 
pointed men from the paths of in- 
tellect and reason to the path of 
love.” These traits should com- 
mend them to Catholics in an age 
and country which pride themselves 
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on their practical character and 
their ethical values. G. D. M. 


The Life of Mére Marie Eugénie Mil- 
leret de Brou. By Alice Lady 
Lovat. London: Sands & Co. 
16 s. 

It is part of a logical sequence of 
events that Lady Lovat is the au- 
thor of this fine biography, since 
the foundress of the Assumption 
Nuns received her religious train- 
ing from the Visitandines. Eugénie 
Milleret is an interesting personal- 
ity. One is almost startled to find 
a girl of a century ago so modern in 
mind and character, so harassed 
with the religious difficulties of our 
own times, so like the convert of 
the present day in the processes of 
reconstructing for herself her Chris- 
tian inheritance. She was the child 
of parents belonging to that quasi- 
intellectual group of nominal Cath- 
olics who considered dogma and 
devotion old-fashioned. It was the 
need felt by her own spiritual na- 
ture that prompted her to begin a 
new congregation for the Christian 
education of girls of her own class 
and circumstances. 

Her meeting with Lacordaire was 
important and stimulating; they 
were kindred spirits. But the re- 
doubtable Abbé Combalot (whose 
portrait perfectly describes his 
character) was the instrument 
chosen by God (and, incidentally, 
by himself!) to establish the new 
foundation. The Abbé supplies an 
amusing element in the story. “No- 
ble-hearted and hot-headed,” his 
Bishop called him; but although he 
was the cause of many a bewilder- 
ment to the prudent and enlight- 
ened foundress, he certainly was an 
imperfect factor in a great work. 
The luminous figure of the high- 
spirited and mystical Kate O’Neill 
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(Mother Thérése Emmanuel) moves 
vividly through the book. But the 
foundress stands preéminent, spir- 
itually and intellectually, her high 
simplicity of character only equaled 
by the grave philosophical turn of 
her mind. 

The portrait by Sir John Lavery 
is what we should expect from Lady 
Lovat’s presentment of her life. 
“You are of all the women I know,” 
wrote Father d’Alzon, the saintly 
priest who succeeded the Abbé 
Combalot in his ministration to 
Mére Marie Eugénie, “the one in 
whom I have noticed the most 
peaceful self-possession combined 
with the greatest power of feeling.” 
One is conscious of an atmosphere 
of distinction and refinement per- 
vading the biography. L. W. 


The Unhurrying Chase. By H. F. M. 

Prescott. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $2.00. 

In the opening pages of this book 
the hero (how few novels have he- 
roes nowadays!) is depicted as re- 
garding certain circumstances of 
his life as part of a plan, “a ro- 
mance of chivalry in which all the 
events march orderly to a splendid 
end.” The quoted words might al- 
most serve as an adequate descrip- 
tion of the book. It is a romance of 
chivalry, a tale of the stupendous 
days when Beauty walked the high- 
ways of the world. But it is more 
than that; in singularly graphic 
pages it shows us the Church in the 
twelfth century engaged in her tre- 
mendous task of civilization; it 
shows us a world of men and wom- 
en on the hither side of barbarism, 
bending proud necks and high re- 
bellious passions to the yoke of 
faith. There are things here of 
which Scott had no suspicion, the 
ineffable secrets of Divine Love 
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which were the true romance of all 
these ages and the reason at the 
root of every chivalrous deed. 

As is evident from the title, the 
story is that of Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” The chase is 
the pursuit of the soul of Yves of 
Rifaucon by the Divine Lover, and 
though the hunt lead through the 
nethermost depths, though we fol- 
low the quarry through terrible 
scenes, many of which in their stark 
realism we would fain have been 
spared, still the realism is never 
any mere catering to the demand 
for the sordid, and the heights are 
reached at last, when Yves, stand- 
ing “in the dust of his mounded 
years,” bows his head to “Love's 
uplifted stroke.” In an age all too 
unsuspicious of the heights we may 
well be grateful for what this book 
gives us, for Yves and the valiant 
Lady Audiart of Rouillac, for the 
color and pageantry, and for the 
end. Truly, “events march orderly 
to a splendid end.” B. M. K. 


Flor- 


I Mistici. By Arrigo Levasti. 
ence: R. Bemporad & Figlio. 2 


vols. 16 lire each. 

This work of Signor Levasti is a 
very timely one. The study of mys- 
ticism has become fashionable, and 
the fact that the general public is 
interested inevitably attracts schol- 
ars who otherwise would write on 
quite different subjects. In one 
way, it is a hopeful sign. But it is 
doubtful whether the movement 
will be a permanent benefit. The 
indications at present are that its 
general tendency is to reduce to a 
nominal unity matters that are es- 
sentially disparate, and thus substi- 
tute pedantic sciolism for clarity of 
thought and contact with reality. 

Signor Levasti is not one of those 
who make the mistake of attempt- 
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ing to blend, by hopelessly vague 
terminology, the mysticism of a St. 
Teresa with the ecstaticism of a 
Mohammedan marabout. He studies 
Catholic mysticism as a thing apart, 
and his generalizations thus gain in 
force by embracing only phenomena 
that have a family resemblance. 
Catholic mysticism, he tells us, has 
its own specific genius. “Macera- 
tion of the flesh leads to spiritual 
vim. Man becomes the superior of 
angels, and acquires the right of di- 
rect intercourse with God. But he 
is not therefore one substance with 
God. Deified by grace, not by na- 
ture, he grasps the Deity, comes in- 
to touch with the Deity, is in turn 
embraced and espoused by the Dei- 
ty; but the Deity always remains 
unique and transcendent.” 

As a really scientific knowledge 
of the mystical life is to be gained 
by strict inductive methods, the au- 
thor very appropriately lets his 
mystics speak for themselves. Out- 
side of a brief but illuminating 
preface, the work consists of select- 
ed personal utterances of a number 
of mystics, from Clement of Alex- 
andria to Elizabeth Leseur (with 
carefully compiled biographical and 
bibliographical data), bearing on 
the soul’s union with God. The 
ground has been covered pretty 
thoroughly, but we regret the 
lack of quotations from The Cloud 
of Unknowing and the various 
Thoughts of the Little Flower, and 
the author’s apology for the omis- 
sion of the former will hardly be 
accepted by the student. He says 
that this and other mystics are not 
represented “either because they 
are still in manuscript, or else no 
copies exist in Italian libraries.” In 
view of the fact that two editions 
of The Cloud have appeared during 
the last few years, Miss Underhill’s 
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and Dom McCann’s, it will possibly 
be alleged that it could not fairly 
be represented as inaccessible. But 
this scholastic objection is trivial 
in comparison with the substantial, 
positive merits of Levasti’s work. 
D. J.C. 


The Little Company. By Armel 
O’Connor. Ludlow, Shropshire: 
Mary’s Meadow Press. 5s. 

In all the fruits of Mary’s Mead- 
ow, one has learned to look for a 
strong and serene idealism as rare 
as it is healing in our feverish mod- 
ern life. And this new volume 
from the hand and heart of Armel 
O’Connor carries on the tradition 
bravely, its best pages vibrating 
like the bells from an old monas- 
tery set upon the hilltops— 


“A music calm, unfaltering, 
Obedient-sweet and lawful-strong.” 


It is a poetry of meditation, even of 
contemplation; conscious of the im- 
manence of God and in moments 
conscious also of the pitiful ironies 


of human life. In “Faith,” in “Gar- 
dens,” in “The Queen’s Gift,” to 
name but a few, there is that poign- 
ant surprise which is one imprint of 
genius. And unforgettable for its 
daring beauty is a stanza like the 
following: 


“The old, old ache o’ the world .. . 
Yea, in a garden was it daunted, 
In a dim garden sorrow-haunted. 
Who drove it out? 

‘I,’ laughed the Man who knew not 
doubt, 

‘Beaten and crucified and taunted, 

I of the broken Heart undaunted, 

Died for the joy o’ the world.’ ” 


It is a truism to say of any poet 
that his work is not all equal, and 
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of any book of poetry, perhaps, that 
omissions might have held it truer 
to its own standards of beauty. 
Mr. O’Connor’s standards are aus- 
tere—he will never fall into the 
snare of facility. But there are mo- 
ments in these pages when one 
seems to feel him falling into that 
other snare of simplicity: into the 
very defect of his fine artlessness— 
that “freshness” praised by Alice 
Meynell—which is a slight con- 
tempt for the technique of artistry. 
Just because he thinks and feels al- 
ways with distinction, his words 
must be under no suspicion of ba- 
nality. Just because his message 
is seraphic, it must be sung with 
the skilled wisdom of the serpent as 
well as the guileless inspiration of 
the dove. For Armel O’Connor is 
poet of the highest quest of all, the 
beauty of holiness; in art, as in life, 
one thinks of him less in terms of 
the Commandments than of the 
Counsels of Perfection. K. B. 


The Vatican Mission Exposition. By 


John J. Considine, S.T.L. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.40. 

It was fitting that during Holy 
Year an exposition should be held 
in the center of the Christian world 
and that it should present to the 
multitude of visitors from the four 
corners of the earth, a view of the 
Church’s activities in pagan lands. 
The exposition was staged in the 
Vatican gardens and housed in 
buildings erected for the purpose. 
Here were beautiful paintings, 
many by celebrated hands, pictur- 
ing scenes in the lives of great mis- 
sionaries; groups representing na- 
tive customs, even the tragic one of 
cannibalism; models of Indian 
huts; relief maps of lands fragrant 
with the memories of martyrs; and 
so on, with endless fascination. 
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The book is full of reproductions 
of excellent photographs of many 
of the outstanding features of the 
exposition which serve to bring 
home to the reader its many-sided- 
ness and to release the author from 
the task of mere description. Fa- 
ther Considine is alive to his oppor- 
tunity and makes fascinating use 
of it. With an amazing knowledge 
of the history of missionary move- 
ments for many centuries and 
throughout the world, he presents 
his backgrounds briefly but vividly 
and with comments which do credit 
to his scholarship and candor. As 
an example of the latter we read: 
“No Anglophile will dare defend 
without exception the British Em- 
pire’s ethics in the history of her 
colonies.... But the fact remains, 
many observant missionaries claim, 
that in few missions not under the 
Union Jack—and 138 of over 367 
fields are in British territory—are 
government policies healthier for 
the solid progress of missions.” 

Father Considine has an unfail- 
ing sense of what makes a human 
appeal, and whether he is dealing 
with St. Francis Xavier in the six- 
teenth century or with Father Ruf- 
fert in the twentieth, he does it 
with a quiet but dramatic effective- 
ness. No Catholic, whether priest 
or layman, can afford to pass this 
book by with its vivid sidelights 
into the most thrilling gallantry in 
the world, that of the missionary 
heroes of Christ. J. J.R. 


War Abolition. By Harry P. Gibson. 
Schnectady: Robson and Adee. 
$2.00. 

If all the beautiful things visioned 
in this inspiring little book should 
come true, what a different world 
this would be. No standing armies, 
no costly navies, no crushing taxes, 
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and a world at peace, free and able 
to provide the things that human- 
ity craves! The author does not 
look immediately for the establish- 
ment of the City of God; but he 
knows and proves by many an his- 
torical fact that the “will to peace,” 
which has ameliorated conditions 
already, ultimately can abolish in- 
ternational strife. Fazit Deus. 
The extreme nationalist, the jin- 
go, the militarist, the profiteer, who 
reads this book, may question some 
of its statements but he will not 
fail to hear the voice of the Prince 
of Peace echoing from its pages. 
The world is sick of war, tired and 
disgusted. Welcome then “the 
peacemakers who are called the 
children of God.” A. V. B. 


(Ratisbon 
New York: 
Inc. 4 vols. 


Breviarium Romanum 
12mo_ Edition). 
Frederick Pustet, 
$22.00-$35.00. 
This latest, 1925, edition of the 

Breviary is fully up to the high 
standard set by its predecessors. In 
fact the paper, of first-grade India 
stock, is superior and more uniform 
in quality, with a resulting clear- 
ness of typography which makes 
for easy reading. It contains a Sup- 
plement for the United States, and 
among other conveniences’ the 
Prayers of the Ordinarium are re- 
peated for each day. The size of 
each volume is 4% by 7 inches, and 
is particularly serviceable for home 
use. A new edition of the medium 
or pocket size, on a par with this, 
is promised for next year. 


Wanderings and Diversions. By E. 
V. Lucas. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The publishers describe this as 

“a book of essays, poems, comments 

and the like”; the discerning reader 
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will probably decide it is merely, or 
at least chiefly, “comments and the 
like.” It is indeed a light and 
frothy book, but the froth is deli- 
cately flavored and not utterly un- 
substantial. There is an English 
humor of an elusive, volatile kind, 
sometimes subtle and sometimes 
only subtile, that one comes to 
know and appreciate only after 
long acquaintance—as is often the 
case with English friends. Mr. Lu- 
cas is a master of that particular 
style of vaporous and imponderable 
humor, a quality of writing difficult 
to achieve of set purpose, and some- 
times very delightful to leisurely 
and fastidious taste. 

The author has previously “wan- 
dered” in many countries and cities 
and written enjoyable books about 
them; here his field is France, for 
half the volume, and he zigzags 
pleasantly up and down and across 
the land, observing cathedrals and 
chimney sweeps, ancient fortresses 
and modern war memorials, birds 
and “rare birds,” cabbages and 
kings. The second half is a collec- 
tion of papers on such remaining 
themes as were not suggested by 
France. Light-hearted essays they 
truly are, and most pleasantly dif- 
ferent from the pessimistic, cynical, 
mad-dog things often offered in the 
name of modern letters. 3. C. 


Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 


By Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., 
S.T.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Shaughnessy’s book is the re- 
sult of an open-minded and exhaus- 
tive research into statistics bearing 
upon Catholic immigration made in 
an honest effort to investigate the 
widely spread charges so generally 
accepted by Catholics themselves 
that a loss of millions has been suf- 
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fered by the Church in the United 
States. 

By successive and logical steps he 
shows by his reckoning up to 1920 
that the Church in this country 
emerges triumphantly, the 35,000 
Catholics of 1790 having grown to 
the expected 20,000,000 through im- 
migration, conversion, and natural 
increase. 

Dr. Shaughnessy makes perfectly 
clear the errors in computation 
which originated with Bishop Eng- 
land’s unscientific statement in 
1836, and are partly based on Arch- 
bishop Maréchal’s erroneous figures 
in computing the number gained to 
the Church by the Louisiana and 
Florida purchase, these computa- 
tions having been apparently un- 
hesitatingly accepted by statisti- 
cians ever since. He very perti- 
nently quotes a modern writer as 
saying: “To count is a modern 
practice; the ancient method was 
to guess and where numbers are 
guessed they are always magni- 
fied.” 

He shows that further mistakes 
have been made because of the fact 
that it has evidently always been 
assumed: 

1. That the rate of natural in- 
crease is greater among the foreign- 
born, no allowance having been 
made for the preponderance of 
males over females in the immi- 
grant population nor for the higher 
death rate. 

2. That no immigrant ever emi- 
grates, whereas emigration has in 
some years equaled 75, 82, and 84 
per cent of the immigration. 

The author’s carefully worked- 
out statistics show that it is the 
basis of an exaggerated Catholic 
population early in the nineteenth 
century that has misled so many. 

The conclusion at which Dr. 
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Shaughnessy arrives is that any 
Catholic leakage in the United 
States is due only to the same 
causes that effect it in any other 
country, that is, those due to the 
weakness of human nature. He 
deserves the thanks of all American 
Catholics for disposing in such a 
thorough fashion of a myth which 
has been allowed for too long to re- 
flect upon the growth of the Amer- 
ican Church. S. W. 


The Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot 
of Nogent-sous-Coucy. Translated 
by C. C. Swinton Bland. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
Though the Latin text in Migne’s 

Patrology appears in French in 

Guizot’s Collection, this would seem 

to be the first translation into Eng- 

lish of the three books De Vita Sua, 
left by Guibert, for twenty years 

Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of 

Notre Dame de Nogent. It is pub- 

lished by Dutton as one of the 

“Broadway Translations,” some of 

which make quite questionable 

company for the good monk. Writ- 
ten towards the end of a long and 
fruitful life, his autobiography af- 
fords many intimate and pictur- 
esque glimpses of the customs of 
his time and country. He was, of 
course, the child of his age, and in 
his pages the prodigious mingles 
freely and readily with the com- 
monplace. Plainly, too, the monas- 
tic discipline had not killed in him 
the human tendency to believe the 
worst of those whom he disliked. 
In fact, Guibert of Nogent not un- 
frequently proves to be a somewhat 
garrulous old gossip, and whatever 
value his autobiography has lies 
chiefly in its human interest. 
Twice, however, the text rises to 
become an historical document of 
prime importance: once as a con- 
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temporary account of the begin- 
nings of one of the most important 
of the medieval communes, that of 
Laon; and again in the account of 
St. Bruno and his companions in 
the first days of the Carthusian 
foundation. For some inexplicable 
reason, the translator has Angli- 
cized Bruno into Brun, so that only 
after several descriptive pages, 
when the Chartreuse is mentioned, 
does one realize that the mysterious 
Brun, “the best-reputed man at that 
time in the churches of Gaul,” is 
the great St. Bruno. E. F. H. 


The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. 
By S. A. B. Mercer. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co. $1.50. 
To those gifted with historical 

imagination there can be nothing 

more fascinating than the study of 
the researches which have been 
carried on in recent years in the 


ruins of the great cities of the past, 
like Babylon, and Nineveh, and Ur 
of the Chaldees from which emerged 


Abraham so many years ago. Fur- 
ther there is the added interest that 
these researches have in very many 
cases completely demolished the 
airy edifices of Biblical mistrust 
erected by those heady persons, the 
Higher Critics, whose final stand- 
ard comes to this: “J do not think 
it can be true.” They thought that 
about Melchizedek until the spade 
of an excavator turned up a con- 
temporary statement about him. 
And so in other cases quite numer- 
ous. 

This little book by a master of 
his subject is just the thing to start 
upon, as it explains what has been 
done, with a plea for further work 
and workers. Turn to the part 
about the Hittites, the men of Khet, 
and consider the enormous joy that 
it would be to discover the key to 
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that mysterious script which hides 
from us the secret of one of the 
greatest races of antiquity. 

The little book is well got up and 
illustrated and ought to have a 
large sale. B. C. A. W. 


Emmanuel. A Miracle Play. By 
Francis J. Bowen. Music by Dor- 
othy Godwin-Foster. London: J. 
& W. Chester, Ltd. 4s. 

The revival of the miracle play 
both in Europe and this country is 
one of the many signs that a dis- 
tracted world is turning—if not to 
the Source of peace—at least to old 
symbols of the Faith. Emmanuel 
is a recent contribution to the ever 
growing volume of these plays. 

The publisher’s note states that 
“the play is suitable for perform- 
ance on the stage or in schools. The 
choruses are written in four parts, 
unaccompanied (mixed voices); 
there are also optional arrange- 
ments for girls’ voices only, with 
accompaniment. The play can be 
performed with a small string and 
wood-wind orchestra, or with the 
piano-forte.” 

In the first act Mary and Joseph 
talk together of their desire to serve 
God in pure humility and peace; 
and Mary expresses her devotion to 
the Woman who will be chosen to 
be the Mother of the Messiah. 


“But O, how great must such a 

maiden be! 

How lofty in her birth and loveli- 
ness, 

And in the sight of God how beau- 
tiful! 

How gladly would I not her hand- 
maid be.” 


Then follows the angelic saluta- 
tion, and the revelation that she, 
herself, is the handmaiden chosen 
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of the Lord. The second act takes 
place at Bethlehem, and opens with 
a very beautiful scene of the shep- 
herds marveling at the strange por- 
tents which seem to them indicative 
of a coming great event. 

The musical setting of the drama 
by Dorothy Godwin-Foster is well 
adapted to the theme, and renders 
this miracle play most suitable for 
performances in schools or by so- 
dalities. A. MCC. S. 


Spiritual Songs. By Rev. Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. Manchester, N. H.: 
The Magnificat Press. $1.50. 

Is there a new spiritual move- 
ment going on in modern poetry? 
I believe so. More and more the 
purely spiritual note appears in 
American verse. Non-Catholic, and 


even non-believing poets, seem more 
and more to find it irresistible; and 
Catholic poets of genuine power are 


heard more and more numerously 
singing their spiritual songs frank- 
ly and joyously in the market place. 
It is inevitable, of course. The very 
weight and darkness of such sordid 
verse as poets like Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and his sodden realistic school 
produce, brings out, as it were by 
pressure, the voice of faith in song; 
so that we find a Vachel Lindsay, 
for example, chanting jazz with 
gusto, but kneeling like a child, too, 
at Mary’s shrine; and we have, of 
our own, the fine clear lyric voice 
of a Charles O’Donnell showing the 
way to that shrine, making the sec- 
ular world feel the very pulsation 
of Christ’s love, Mary’s loveliness, 
Joseph’s dearness and simplicity. 
Perhaps to O’Donnell more than to 
any other living poet we owe this 
new reassertion of the spiritual in 
American poetry. 

And Hugh Blunt is O’Donnell’s 
best second. In his new volume, 
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frankly titled Spiritual Songs, we 
have the clear-seeing Christian soul 
singing gladly, and freely, and un- 
abashed of the love of God. There 
is a beautiful medieval note in Fa- 
ther Blunt’s poems; they have all 
the manly, almost boyish, strength 
of those Ages of Faith, when people 
lived their lives under the Hand of 
God without apology to worldlings, 
and poets celebrated Christ and Our 
Lady as they did their best-loved 
champions and their most cherished 
patronesses. Among recent books 
of Catholic verse, Spiritual Songs 
takes easily and definitely a lead- 
ing place. C. P. 


In the Workshop of St. Joseph. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 
The longing of Christian hearts 

for light upon the hidden life of the 

Holy Family meets with a measure 

of gratification in this unusual 

Lbdok. Father Heuser has employed 

the form of fiction to present to us 

an authoritative study of Nazareth 
and its people at the time when the 
household of St. Joseph was estab- 
lished there. He introduces some 
characters who, during the years of 
Our Redeemer’s childhood, youth 
and manhood, were privileged to 
visit that humble dwelling and to 
have intercourse with the three 
wondrous personalities sheltered 
there. It is, in the main, by means 
of what these visitors say to each 
other that the author conveys his 
pictures of the life within that 
home, and what are the lessons to 
be learned in the workshop of St. 

Joseph. We cannot refrain from 

noting the special beauty of the 

chapter entitled: “The Use of Jo- 
seph’s Tools.” 

Not alone does Father Heuser 
give us the benefit of his devout re- 

















flections and meditations, he also, 
in portraying the hallowed town, 
imparts much valuable information, 
which will be new to the average 
reader, at all events. The beautiful 
format of the book is an added at- 
traction which does much credit to 
the publishers. M. T. S. 


Shorter Notices.—New “Little 
Flower” literature includes a glow- 
ing tribute from the gifted pen of 
Michael Williams who has entered 
deeply into the spirit of The Little 
Flower of Carmel (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.25) to whom 
he owes spiritual rejuvenation. The 
story of the establishment of the 
Carmelite Order in America and 
the chain of influence leading up 
to the new diocese of Monterey- 
Fresno, appropriately placed under 
the protection of the new saint of 
Carmel, are compelling items of in- 
terest in the little volume.—aA Little 
Saint of the Modern Home, by Ber-; 
nard Fuller, S.J. (Kenedy. 10 
cents), draws attention to the 
homely virtues and the home de- 
velopment of the Little Flower, 
while Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., in 
The Little Flower and the Blessed 
Sacrament (New York: Benziger 
Bros. 50 cents), shows the new 
saint as the exemplar and exponent 
of devotion to the Holy Eucharist.— 
Truly a Lover (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 80 cents) is the apt title 
chosen by the Rev. John Carr, 
C.SS.R., for his thoughtful and cul- 
tivating “Reflections on St. Teresa 
of Lisieux.”—-The Little Flower’s 
Love for her Parents, by Sister M. 
Eleanore (Benziger. 20 cents), 
brings the life and lessons of the 
new saint to the little ones as a 
story of a child for children, and 
also for small boys and girls is The 
Little Flower Prayer Book (Cincin- 
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nati: The Ad-Vantage Press), writ- 
ten in the familiar, trustful style 
that marked the Little Flower’s in- 
tercourse with God. It is profusely 
illustrated, but it is a pity that in 
places the print is too fine to be 
read with comfort. 

Thoughts and Prayers about the 
Rosary for Little Children, by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame (Benziger. 
55 cents), consisting of an appeal- 
ing picture of each of the fifteen 
mysteries and a few explanatory 
words well within a child’s grasp, 
brings out the beauty of this devo- 
tion and should develop in the 
childish heart a tender love for 
Him Whose life it portrays.—The 
Mass for Children, by Rev. William 
R. Kelly (Benziger. 21 cents), is an 
effort to teach the little child how 
to follow the Mass with intelligent 
piety, and promises to be a valuable 
adjunct to the teaching of religion. 
The text is large and simple, the 
colored plates of the action of the 
Mass clear and attractive, and the 
interpretative illustrations well suit- 
ed to promote understanding.—A 
sequence of 182 stories illustrating 
the teaching and practice of reli- 
gion, by Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, 
D.D., after being tested in the 
schools of the Pittsburgh diocese, 
have been given a wider range of 
usefulness in book form under the 
title Teacher Tells a Story (Ben- 
ziger. $2.00). This volume, marked 
“Book One,” is a teacher’s manual 
for the first grades and should be 
used in connection with Religion 
Hour, Book One (28 cents), by the 
same author, a religion primer for 
the use of the pupil—The Faith 
for Children, by Mother Mary 
Eaton, R.S.C.J. (Herder. 90 cents), 
provides for the teacher of children 
between seven and fourteen a hand- 
book admirably adapted to that pe- 
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riod of mental development. The 
backgrounds of the Passion selected 
from Father Gallwey’s Watches of 
the Passion do not maintain the 
child-like tone of the volume and 
must be used with more discretion 
by the teacher than the rest of the 
text.—Twelve and After (Benziger. 
$1.80) offers to teachers material 
for the religious instruction of old- 
er children; its excellence of mat- 
ter and arrangement is guaranteed 
by the fact that it belongs to the 
Sower series. 

Poor benighted parents who still 
teach their little ones the suspect 
Mother Goose rimes will find in 
Richard Runciman Terry’s More 
Old Rhymes with New Tunes (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.40) an unadulterated joy, musi- 
cally and artistically. Children 
love to sing, and these tunes are 
well within the range of their small 


voices, and admirably suited to the 
lines they accompany. Gabriel Pip- 
pet’s illustrations are truly irresist- 
ible-—The New Primer in the series 
of Corona Readers (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) has all the pedagogical merits 
of its predecessors, a carefully se- 


lected vocabulary, over seventy 
per cent phonetic, and appealing 
stories arranged in thought units. 
It introduces the religious element 
in a natural way, calculated to make 
it a part of the child’s daily growth. 
Its religious illustrations are partic- 
ularly good reproductions of the 
old masters that will form a taste 
for what is best in religious art.— 
The Sisters of Mercy of St. Xavier’s 
College, Chicago, deserve great 
credit for the Second Marquette 
Reader which they have just pub- 
lished (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). The selections are well cho- 
sen, the print clear and large, and 
the illustrations in color by Maud 
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and Miska Petersham, altogether 
charming. 


Foreign Publications.— The de- 
tailed and sumptuous History of 
the French Nation which the Société 
de l’Histoire Nationale is sponsor- 
ing and over which the distin- 
guished statesman and _ historian 
Gabriel Hanotaux has general su- 
pervision, returns with the volume, 
Histoire Militaire et Navale (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 50/fr.), to the 
beginnings and comes down to the 
French Revolution with a study of 
France’s conduct of her wars. Gen- 
eral Colin has been allowed only a 
fifth part of the book for a relatively 
rapid sketch of the earliest period. 
Colonel Reboul takes up the record 
with the Crusades, and traces with 
enthusiastic thoroughness the steps 
by which the French army became 
so experienced and competent an 
entity that it was able—very few of 
us realize how much it still owed 
to the Ancien Régime, how much of 
it still remained Ancien Régime—to 
hold Europe at bay under the patri- 
otic commanders of the years just 
following 1789 and under Napoleon. 
It is probable that this volume and 
the following one will be read with 
less cordial interest than they 
might have met before 1914, but 
since the work had to be done, it 
must be admitted that M. Hano- 
taux’s historians have done it well. 

Dom H. Leclercq, the painstaking 
author of a fifteen-volume History 
of the Martyrs, began severa! years 
ago a study of the roots of the 
French Revolution with a three- 
volume History of the Regency 
during the Minority of Louis XV. 
Now, leaving a gap to which we 
understand he expects to return 
later, in Les Journées d’Octobre et 
la fin de VAnnée 1789 (Paris: Li- 
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prairie Letouzey et Ané) he comes 
down to the march of Paris on Ver- 
sailles on October 5, 1789, and 
quietly puts together every accessi- 
ble detail of the political history of 
France to the last day of that calen- 
dar year, stopping abruptly, with 
no sort of conclusion, with the curi- 
ous refusal of the Assembly, on De- 
cember 29th, to accept a proffered 
gift of 900,000 livres from the Swiss 
Republic. A uniquely useful chap- 
ter of the useful record is the one 
on the division of France into 
departments, which chapter in it- 
self would make a good-sized vol- 
ume and about which information 
has not been hitherto readily avail- 
able. 

In the thirteenth and latest edi- 
tion of Father Ferreres’ Compen- 
dium Theologiz Moralis (Barce- 
lona: E. Subirana. 2 vols.) one 
finds not only the new legislation 
distributed where it may easily be 
consulted but also the recent de- 
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crees of the Roman Congregations, 
including those of the Commission 
for the Interpretation of the Code. 
Whenever the author expresses his 
own personal opinion, it is support- 
ed with such ample reasons and au- 
thority as to make no one hesitate 
to accept the judgment as “solidly 
probable.” While written for use 
in Spain and Latin America, the 
work is not indifferent to conditions 
in the United States and Canada. 
The digest of civil laws affecting 
matters of conscience represents 
enormous labor and will be of great 
practical value in the countries 
where such statutes prevail. 

Of timely interest are the two 
useful brochures, Le Jubilé Univer- 
sel de 1926, by Emile Jombart, S.J., 
and L’Extension du Jubilé en 1926, 
by J. Creusen, S.J., containing the 
text and a commentary on the Con- 
stitution, Servatoris Jesu Christi 
(Louvain: Museum Lessianum. I fr. 
25 each). 
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